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The following Tale is intended as a sketch of the 
manners and halrits of the South Italians, as they 
were seen at the close of the last and beginning of the 
present centuries. It embraces a period of twenty 
years — a period most fertOe in events of a public na- 
ture ; the nairatiTe, therefore, of those events forms 
a prominent part in the book. In those disastrous 
tunes, pul^c and private fortunes were so blended 
togetbw, that it is imposrable to describe the^tter 
without adverting to the former. The interests, 
the propierty, the life of every one were often at 
stake; all the elements of society were in fer- 
mentation, and the poor, as well as the rich, the 
obscure as well as the noble, were tossed about in 
the general storm. Anselmo is therefore a picture 
of public events, as well as of domestic incidents. 
It is a description of scenes drawn from reality ; 
some traced at the time on paper, others treasured 
up by memory. 
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There is hardly an inddent of any impc^rtance 
in these volumes, which is not founded on facu. 
Fiction has done little more than combining them 
in one connected narrative. The localities ore 
generally preserved, as well as the order of time. 
One error of memory has inadverteotly occurred in 
the first volume, about the gioch of I.a Touche's 
visjt to Naples with the French fleet, which took 
place, not in the passion week, but during the ad- 
vent, and within the nine days preceding Christmas, 
days of prayer and lasting, known by the name of 
La VigUia di Natale. 

Tlie description of public characters mentioned 
in the work, and who appeared at the time <m the 
political stage of Italy, has been traced with a 
sedulous regard to historical fidelity. Almost all 
those personages are now dead, and they belong 
therefore to history ; they are spokoi of here with- 
out dther partiality or rancour — their faults are 
neither overlooked nor magnified. Few men re- 
seuthle angels or demons^all have capabilities 
which may be turned to good or to evil, and most 
follow the impulse of the circumstances in which 
they are jdaced. The drcumstances of Italy, in 
the epoch herein described, were of an extraordi- 
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nary nature, and tb^ acted upon individuals in an 
extraordinary manna-. An eloquent wnter, who has 
lately revived in Italy the style of the great Italian 
historians of the sixteenth century. Carlo Botta, 
in his recently published history t^ hi8-oountry> 
obserres, in spelling of the period we allude to :— 
" Tutti errarono, Pmtefioe, Imperattnri, Re, Car- 
dinah, Vescovi, preti, nobili, pt^lani. Almeno 
imparassero i potead & non ^udicar gli unnini i 
norma d) una perfezbne che non 6 del mondo, ed a 
conoecere la debolezza propria in queUa d'altrui." 
They .all erred— :all were carried along by the 
irredstible stream. They seemed to have lopt the 
compass oS moral conduct. Thra« are times what 
man is put to trials for which his mind is not pre- 
pared, not having been previously disdplined by 
unearthly conaderations. 

If any reader diould object that the author has 
made Anselmo speak and act at times in a manner 
which seems above his age, he will remember, first, 
that the scene is Italy, where man, both physic^y 
and nuwally, js susceptible of quick maturity; and, 
secondly, that early advCTsity, and above all the 
aght <^ great nati(mal calamities, asust wonderfully 
in developing the youthful mind, and lifting it to the , 
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level of the times. To uw t^ words aS a French 
lady, Di«ty young men having croesed the sett 
oi-the revt^ution, found themselves at the close 
to have outrun their years by a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This has been to them some sort of compen- 
sation for l»oken spirits, Iwoken fortunes, broken 
constitutions, and minds ttunted by die knowledge 
of evil. 

Fovons acquainted with Italian scenery may 
find an interest in following Anselmo in his wan- 
darings, by sea and by land, through re^ons of 
never-dying interest. It is the scenery rf Italy 
and its glorious sky which will always constitute 
the chief attractions of that land. 

Italy, such as it is, timaa still a very important 
part of Europe; the s^te of mind in it cannot 
therefore be uninteresting. That mind is not sta- 
tionary ; it is, and has been for a long time past, 
in-a course of progression ; the period to which An- 
sdmo refers estabhahes the connexion between the 
old and the new eras. 

That an account of such a period by a spectator 
may prove interesting to British readers is the wish 
of the writer, who has already portrayed as a tra- 
velled the present features of*the same country. 
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ANSELMO. 



XhE fiimily of Prince D., which reckoned 
among its ancestors a pontiff and several car- 
dinals, was one of the h^h nobility of Rome, 
and among the most conspicnona for regula- 
rity, decorum, and a diacriminating and judi- 
ciona liberality. The Prince himseitf, whoae 
health had been for some lime in a very un- 
fiivourable state, resigned the care of fdl 6mily 
concerns to his lady, a stately matron, who bore 
the honours of her rank with becomit^ dignity. 
She had two children, one boy, who was to suc- 
ceed to his &ther's titles and property, and a 
daughter. This latter was named Leonora, and, 
according to the etiquette of southern Italy, 
which resembles that of Spain, she was styled 
Donna Leonora. 
Vol 1. B 
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This yoasg lady whs brought up imd«r the 
particular care of her mother, whose fitvoorite 
she was. Endowed with good seiue and quick- 
ness of perception, she received the usual female 
education of Ita^, uiUnely, the fashionable ac- 
complishments of her sex, a good acquaintance 
with her own language and French, and strict 
religious principles. No other infonnatiou was 
then , or is still, thought necessary to the generality 
of Italian ladies. ThflUgh she could not be 
styled handsome, she was elegant in her person, 
and of a pleasing address. Her uncle, a car* 
dinal, was often amused by her repartees and 
display of childish sagacity. As she approached 
her sixteenth year, she began to ap'p^r at 
her mother's evening parties, wluch conusted 
. chiefly of men of mature age, and dignitaries of 
the church. She received compliments and 
flatteries as a matter of course, and she paid 
but little attention to the saperannuated gal- 
lantry of her mother's visitors. She was not 
insensible of her rank, and received the marks 
of attention that were paid to her aa her due; 
yet she imbibed from her mother and her teachers 
sentiments of kindness and benevolence to her infe- 
riors, and a less exclusive idea of aristocratic 
distinctions than was generally entertained by 
persona of her class. 
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Benag the cttfy feiH&l« child, ud hsr motliM-'i 
dsrling, ^ aoq^iicd Imbits of pbaUTeDBlB end 
flclf-will, which vere not, perhapS) sufeianUy 
feh«cked by her indulgent parents. Bat ihe 
was particnhirly kind snd afiable towards tg«d 
persons of whatever rank they might be, ukI 
was benevolent to her d(»ne8tic6. With tkesd 
i^^ialities, and brought up in the midrt <»f afflit* 
«ice, she might have expected a happy fatlinCy f 
but that was not to be her lot. 

Marriage is too often the rock on which the 
frail bark of female happine» h wrei^ed. 
TKs b peculiarly the case with Wfflnen of rank, 
and in countries strictly aristocratic. Dosna 
Leonora was made a bride at the age of e^hteen; 
she was married by proxy to a rich nobleman of , 
Naples. Her marriage was settled betwe«i heif 
Inrents and the relatives of the bridegrorai, 
without her inclination being consulted. Indeed 
her inclination was decidedly opposed to it, for 
when the Duke, for such was his title, came 
to visit his intended bride at her father's man- 
^on, Eo uncouth and unprepcMsessii^ was his 
es1«rior, and so disagreeable his manners, that- 
the youi^ lady, on seeing him, fiiinted Mny, 
AUd was never after prevailed upon to see hItA 
agaiti during his stay at Rome. However they 
&lked to her so much about the advantages of 
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the match ; aboat her becomii^ mistreSB of three 
or four la^^ estates ; about the gaieties of Na- 
ples, and the delight of going to courts about 
her splendid settlement — that Donna Leonora 
signed the Capitoli of the contract, ' kneeling 
before her mother, while her princely brother 
was walking up and down the apartment dis- 
cussing with the lawyers about the portion she 
was to receive irom her iamily. Donna Leonora 
wa« the &TOurite of her mother, and her dowry 
was ample and perfectly adequate to her rank ; 
but the advantages of a suitable mateh, and the 
difficulty of meeting with such a one, were pa- 
ramount in the minds of her relatives, and she 
was sacrificed thus for fear she should not meet 
with an equally rich hmband. Her marriage 
turned out to be what it nught have been ex- 
pected — a source of misery. The Duke was a 
manof boisterous coarse habits, of gross under- 
standing, and withal obstinate, arr<^;ant; and 
punctilious. The bride had been brought up 
in the retired dignified manner to which the 
courtly etiquette of the great Roman &milieB 
subjecU young females. The Duke had made his 
course of education chiefly among his father's 
servants ; he was fond of gambling, kept late 
hours, picked up frequent quarrels, and was on 
a footing of iamiliarity with his own servants : his 
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lady was fond of reading, of retirement, of the 
society of a few iDtimate friends, of enjoying the 
beauties of nature in tliatnioBt beaotiful country. 
If she ordered her carriage to go out, he did not 
like her going without him ; if she requested his 
c<ffiapany, he saw no pleasure in going *' to look 
at the trees," as he expressed himself, in ridicule 
of hb wife's taste for country scenery. 

A complete dissimilarity of disposition pre- 
vented the feelings, — not of love, for that was 
out of the question, — but even of regard and 
courtesy ^m harbouring long with the new 
married couple. Donna Leonora, high-spirited, 
but resigned to her &te, suffered in silence. She 
went with her husband to his estates in the pro- 
vince. There, among the rude simplicity of te- 
nants, and the homages paid by them to their 
feudal mistress, she would have forgotten her 
domestic vexations ; but the Duke's visits to the 
country, like those of the Neapolitan nobility in 
general, were short; he pined for the crowded 
noi^ walks of Naples, the iaro table, and the 
glittering San Carlo. 

On their return to Naples, the Duke, seeing 
that his wife was not enraptured with his man- 
ner of living, that she was often alone in her 
boudoir, that she wrote long letters to Rome, and 
that she seldom went to any party, took it into 
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hu head to be jealous ; althoiigh Donna Leoqare 
had never thought for a moment of availii^ 
heraelf of the common resource of 4 cavalier 
xtvente: he behaved more absurdly than ever. 
He diamissed the &vourite attendants of his 
wife ; he forbade her corresponding even with 
her parents without h>i knowledge ; he threatened 
her ; and, at hist, aa she excused herself from 
appearing at table, he one day, after a scene of 
oDtrage, confined her to her rooms. Donna 
Leonora, left without a &iend to whom she could 
confide her grief, pined away in the solitude of 
her splendid apartments. She regretted the 
quiet, domestic society of her parents, her native 
Rome, her beloved country-seat at Frescati : 
at hut, she fell ill ; a physician was sent for, and 
declared that ezerciae was absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of her health. The Duke 
grumbled, but consented ; he was afraid of her 
relations at Rome, who had written strong re- 
monstrances on the treatment of their relative. 

Next morning. Donna Leonora bade the coach- 
man drive her on the road to Portici, then the 
favourite residence of the court. When about a 
mile from the n^al palace, she ordered the car- 
riage to stop, sayii^, she wished to walka little 
way. The footman, a good-natured old servant, 
followed her. As she approached the rc^al 



PbImc, alie quickened her steps ; ftt last, she 
croned the spacious courts, and foupd herself 
bnder the lofty portico. AesonuMg all the com- 
posore she could cconmand, *he asked of a «entry 
the way to the apartments of the Queen's first 
lady in vaiting. The man ptunted to a vinding- 
staircase. The did domestic was staring in mut« 
astcHiishment at his mistress. 

** Good Qennaro," said Donna Leoncwai tucn- 
ii^ to him, '* yoQ must leave me. To the Duke's 
palace I cannot return. You may go back to 
Naples with the carriage, and tell the Duke you 
have left me at Portici." And so saying, she 
skipped up the steps of the winding stair-oase. 
Her name obtained her an easy access to the 
lady in waiting, to whom Donna Leonora stated 
that she must speak to her Majesty upon a 
matter of vital importance to herself. She was 
admitted privately into the royal presence. 

Queen Caroline was in her private library, 
standing by a table thickly strewed with papers, 
petitions, and letters. The laffdta, or lady in 
waiting, was standing near the door. Caroline 
of Austria was then in the fall pride of woman- 
hood. She had come to Naples in the early 
bloom of youth, a handstwie and highly-accom- 
pliflhed princess, miurried to a boy of seventeen, 
wbo, although endswed with natural abilHiM, 
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had becD slaifefully neglected; whote habits and 
tastes were coarse, and whose indolence made 
him an iostniaient in the hands of intriguing 
courtiers. Caroline soon perceived that she 
must either obtain a full sway over her husband^s 
mind, or be reduced to a state of n^Iectand 
homiliation, the very idea of which the -pride of 
a daughter of Maria Theresa could not bnx^ 
for a moment. She was then obliged, in her 
own defence, to employ those fine talents she 
had received from nature, and which a finished 
education had greatly assisted, iu conntwacting 
the machinations of the courtiers by all the 
arts in her power; and thus she acquired 
those habits of intrigue which clnng to -her 
to the remotest epoch of her. life. The plots 
of the minister of the day, who, in order to 
jffeserve his infiuence over the yonng King, did 
not disdain to employ those means of seduction 
over bis youthful paasioos, of which precedents 
may be found in the history of corrupt courts, 
were discovered and thwarted by the Queen. 
If she could not prevent her husband's wau- 
deiings, she took care that no female should 
approach him who could have attractions enough ' 
to make a lasting impression on him, or spirit 
enough to make use of her influeuce. The mi- 
nister, after a long stru^Ie, was sacrificed, and 
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the femous John Acton succeeded han. But, in 
&roaring Actou*B elevation, Caroline gave her- 
self a master, with whom however she contrived 
' for many years to share that authority about 
which the King was reckless. The Queen set up 
a novelty -which was unheard of tiU then in the 
kingdom of Naples, and indeed in any of the 
kingdoms ruled by Bourbon dynasties, in which, 
one of the lasting principles is the exclusion of 
females from the government. This novelty was, 
that the Queen requested and obtained a seat 
and vote in the council of state. Caroline was 
ambitious, cjever, and well informed, like all the 
daughters of the house of Austria : she has been 
bUmed for having given full scope to her passion 
for power ; but could it not be said in her de- 
fence, that in a court where the King had not 
the wish nor the mind to use his authority, it 
was natural for his wife to take from his careless 
hands the sceptre which he would not hold, 
rather than see it Jail into those of ministers or 
iavourites who would only wield it for their own 
private and corrupt views ? Such is the misfor- 
tune of absolute goremments, that though the 
Sovereign be not a man of genius and of a strong 
enlightened mind, yet no one can replace him 
without injury to the interests of the state. 

However, at the time we are speaking of, the 
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10 ANSELHO. 

pourt intiigaoB did but little affect as ;^ tlta 
peace find vel&re of the people ; on the coii< 
traty many abuses were^refbnned . The Queen and 
Acton being both endowed with energy, and not 
bigotted to religious prejudices, they tended to 
affiruichise the kingdom fnmi the trammels of 
the see of Rome, as well as frun the servitude 
in which the court of Madrid wished to con- 
tinue that fine country, which it had bo long and 
so mercilessly ruled in the old Bpirit of Spanish 
ruthless policy. It was under Ferdinand and 
Caroline, that Naples had, for the first time, a 
government of its own, independent of the ca- 
binet of the Escurial. The Marquess Tanucci had 
b^uR the emsoclpation from the papal see, 
whose antiquated pretensions were still kept 
alive by the annual tribute of the white haqttmiie 
and of a purse, containing twelve thoupand da- 
cats, which the sovereigns of Naples presented 
on the eve of St. Peter's day, as a mark of their 
ftcknowledgment of the supremacy of the popes 
over their kingdom. Able writers were en- 
eour^ed in showing the groundlessness of those 
pretensions, and the tribute was at last disoon- 
tinued. At the same time, superfluous convents 
and nunneries were suppressed. 

But, in shaking oET the old trtunmels, the 
Qneen could not fia^et the country of her bbth, 
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and Auatmn iniuenoe, although <4 a more iodi- 
rect kind, succeeded that of Spain. 

The Queen drew closer and closer the boudg 
which united the Neapolitan Bourbons te the 
AaHtrian family, by several intermarriages with 
the branches of the latter house that reigned 
over Xusoany and the north of Italy. Many 
BubjectH of those states, who came to Naplw, 
were iavoured, and raised to the civil and mi- 
litary stations of the kingdom. This tended to 
depress the national spirit of the Neapolitam, 
which had been sinking during ^es of a fore^ 
delegated dominion. 

However ail this might be, Caroline was 
then a kind, generous, and amiable Sovereign, 
wherever her paramount interests were not at 
stake. She was free c^ access, especially to 
those of her own aex, listened to their com- 
plaints, and often obtained them redress from 
the King. There was a fascination in her man- 
ners, which was felt and confessed by all. 
Though not so handsome as her sister of France, 
yet she had a pleasing exjn^ssion of features, a 
noble carriage, and a good person, with remark' 
ably £ne arms and hands, which she was rather 
fond of displaying. 

She received Donna Leonora with a half smile, 
accompaiiied by a penetra^ug look. She recol- 
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12 ANS£LMO. 

lected her having been presented at court on 
the occasion of her marriage. " Duchess," the 
■^, " what happy accident brings you to me at 
this unexpected moment. Methinks we have not 
had the pleasure of seeing you at the palace for 
a long time." 

" 1 am a woman and a stranger, come to claim 
the protection of your Majesty, who is known as ' 
the protectress of strangers and of women." Donna 
Leonora then stated what she had suffered, and the 
fears she was under respecting her life, from the 
violence of her husband, aud from the hatred of 
her step-mother, were she to return home. She 
b^ged her Majesty to allow her to retire into a 
convent for the present ; she had no wish to 
remain among the gaieties of the world ; and she 
deposited at the Queen's feet a casket, contain- 
ing her own jewels, which were worth a consi- 
derable sum, and which she had brought with 
her from her paternal mansion. " These," she 
said, " are my property ; besides which, I have 
brought more than four times their value into my 
husband's house, therefore I hope your Majesty 
will not blame me for endeavouring to secure 
part of what was ray- own, in the uncertainty in 
which I am as to my future wants and resources. 
At the same time, I beg your Majesty would 
direct me where I am to depcnit this casket, in 
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ANSSLHO. 13 

order that I may prevent thereby any ineinnatioiu 
of my enemies." 

Whatever might be the &ulta of Caroline of 
Naples, and many they were, she was warm- 
hearted, and a tale of <^re8B did not find in her 
an indifferent listener. She was a woman of a 
proud mind and strong pauions, married to a 
nian in every respect her inferior, and incapable 
of appreciating her accomplishments, 'j though 
easily overawed by the superiorly ofher talent;^ 
a yonng Queen, in one of the meet corrilpt courts 
of Europe, flurrounded withservUe and at the 
same time treacherous flatterers ; — a stranger, 
unong a fickle, dissipated people, In a country 
where luxury and voluptuousness have fixed their 
sway from time immemorial; — ^what wonder, then,- 
if she became arbitrary, intriguing, and frail. 
But, the time we are speakii^, the darkest pages 
of her history had not yet began to unfold. Her 
sister, the lovely Antoinette, had not yet, ircxn 
the dismal height of the scaffold, evoked those 
furies which ever after racked the mind of her 
sister of Naples. Caroline was yet willing to do 
good, and to render justice to the oppressed; 
and many at Naples had reason to invoke bles- 
sings upon her head. But the acts of hei*;brai- 
ficence have been foi^otten, while her quetooD- 
able deeds I^ve been trumpeted out to the world,. 
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and perltapi ei^^rated. This is the jnetice that 
Sovereigns receive ; in this, at least, they share 
dte fate of conuDon mortals. 

Queen Caroline listened attentively to the 
earnest expressions of her JouthM snppticant. 
" My daaghter," said she, " yon have t^Kn a 
bold step ; yet if, as I do not doubt, you have 
toM me all the truth, I shall certainly protect 
yon to the utmost of my power, but my power 
(and here she gave a look that contradicted her 
words), my power is limited ; the King, my 
lord, is somewhat jealous of my interference 
in favour of strangers, i^inst his natural sub- 
jects ; and you must be sensible that disputes 
between man and wife are a peculiarly delicate 
ground for any one to interfere in. However, I 
shall see : remain here mean time with the good 
lady in waiting; keep the casket ; to the eon- 
tents of which I consider yon have a right ; those 
baubles are sometimes of great use in thia 
world." 

Here the squeaking voice of the King was 
heard horn an adjoining apartment. His Ma- 
jesty was proceeding to his dinner, which, &ith- 
fiil to old custom, he ate regularly at twelve 
o'clock. Ferdinand was a. man of pt:un and 
coarse appearance, tall, erect, and firmly knit 
hi his person ; his features were strongly marked, 
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impihtf snd dc6eient n meAtal expremoo, 
heyand that of a certaia hmnonr wlueh u peen- 
fiar to moat Neapditan cDunteiiBiica. He ma 
fend of athletx: ezercues, and yet extremely 
indolent with regard to any exertion of the mind . 
He Maettra jammo a pnmzo, — thi» was hk sahi- 
^tion; and on he went through th« opponte 
door, cFoabing to hia Mn who followed him. 
The Queen nodded slightly to Donna heomon, 
who had during this time alunk behind the lady 
in waitii^, half comforted by the kindness of 
Uw Queen, half fiightened by the nnooncem^ 
imgnBesB of the King- 
Caroline, however, pleaded and woa her suit ; 
and when the Duke's mother came to request «i 
andienoe of Ferdinand, she was by him referred 
to the Queen, who assuming an air of cotd seve- 
rity, when the dowser duchess demanded that 
** Donna Leonora should be sent to a particular 
monastery to whose abbess she was related," 
said, " In this she has forestalled you, my lady 
duchess, for it has been her particular request to 
me, to retire to a monastery to enjoy smne 
rfepose, and it is but feir she should have her 
choice, therefore it shall 1^ that of Donna Ro- 
mita, which she has named." The Duchess thns 
^ed, and knowing that Queen Caroline wte 
Gttle dSaposed to bear contradiction, made a pto- 



fbtind ohfiiiTrf and witbdrew. A few d^B 
after, DiHiiB IiMHina ww iaSanotd that evny 
Uiing ms icady at the monastery of Donna 
Rflouta fcr her reception. Sbe went to take 
leave t^ lier nynl fttrooem. " Yaa wOl remain 
•oow tbne at tLe mraiaateiy,'' Mid tlie Qoeoi to 
Iter; " be particularly cantioas abont aj^war- 
ancea ; do not aAvd any advantage to your ene- 
mies, and every thing will be Kttkd to your 
HtJB&etion. Airangements will be entered into 
for m aeparatkm, and thai yon will retam 
to yoor frienda at Rome. Farewell, my daugh- 
ter." And as Doona heoaon was bending 
her knee, the Qneoi, relaxing into a, bewitchii^ 
anile, kiaMd the forehead of her youth&l pro- 
tegee, and withdrew. 

The nme day Dcxma I^oaoea was iiwtalled in 
the mMHwteiy irf Dcmna Romita, where Mveral of 
hn ■y^wi'iitaiKfi were, ^ther aa nocizu, v^ate, 
or abieande. She wai therefore amtHig firiends ; 
and havii^ written to Rome for a female attoi- 
daot, her confidential maidi Giovaninns, who had 
been with her ftaat her in&ncy, soon after came 
to jran her. She was nustrEse of her time, and 
this was delightfnl; she could read, and correspcMid 
with her friends at Rfflne, and see her Neapolitan 
T^^"«'"*»"TTT every day at the grated windows of 
the paritUqfo ; she had neat apartments, » fine 
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gudM, Mtd none of ths irloome dntiet of the 
itmni inmatet of the Wiue. Meantime a, eotuOf 
wUor of great integrity waa intraited vitb the 
Mttlement of her clainu upon her hiubaod, and 
be brought the nutter w far, aa to obtain tot her 
a maintenance equivalent to the intereit of her 
dowry, ae long ae ihe remained leparated front 
lum ; on condition that ehe should live either 
in the monaetery, or retire to her mother*! house. 
In Roman Catholic countrie*, divorcee are not 
granted but in tome particular and very rare 
eaeee. 

One afitemoon Donna Leonora wae in the par' 
latofo, and had juet taken li^ve of her tolicitor, 
vben a foreigner, Mr. De Bree, entered the 
apartment, and approached the grated window, 
near which ihe wae eitting with a nun. Am loon 
at he MW the young Duchen he coloured, and 
makii^ a rnpectful bow, rang the portreee' bell 
and inquired for Suor Maria Tereva. He tlien 
took hie etation at another window which re- 
mained unoccupied. 

Mr. De Bree wae a native of one of the pro- 
vince* bordering on the Rhine, which were incor- 
porated with France within the laet century, 
having previously belonged to the German em- 
pire, Thenativesofthosecountriespartakeoftbe 
fUspositioiu, as they speak the kngu^es, of both 
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mtioiu. Th^ have ■oraetMag of the Prmeh 
vivacity, esse of mannerB, and joviali^, onhed to 
some poitioQ of Gemuui steftdiness and reflectira 
£abit. Mr. DeBree partook of all these qBaJitin. 
He was a man of the world, and at ^e same timd 
a man of feeliBg and txf jndgment. With s Itand- 
sraae person and a pleasing addresa, he was also 
endowed with cowiderable talents. Being pos- 
sessed of aome iadependence, he had early be- 
come a traveller, and had now been for abont 
two years at Naples, where he eame origi- 
nally to look after some afiairs of one of hi» 
relatives, who had died ia that city. He re- 
mained, however, loiter thaia he at first intended, 
attracted, like many others, by the beasties of 
the country and of the climate. 

Naples was then, jnst before the first b^inmng 
€^ the French revolution, a tmly delightful plac« 
for a stranger to live in. It combined the luxu- 
ries of Asiatic with those of European countries. 
People enjoyed the most profound peace, which 
nothii^ seemed likely to disturb. With cheap- 
ness and plenty, rich products and light taxation, 
the different classes of society remained sta- 
tionary, each of them enjc^ii^; a competeneo 
proportionate to its habits, for their wants did 
not increase like those of natiom more advanced 
in civilizatioD. 
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Mr. De Bree liad resided for tonie time in a 
bouse oppodte Donna Leonora^s palace, and Itad 
consei^ueDtly frec[uent opportunitiee of seeing lier. 
He heard, as family nffain are easily known at 
Naples by tbe reports of servants, that she was 
nnhapj^, and he pitied her. Pity is ao eqiuvocal 
feeling in a yonng man t^twards a young woman ; 
and the rank and apparent xplendonr of the young 
Duchess, contrasted with her real misery, only 
rendered pity more intense, and therefore more 
dangerous. Mr. De Bree had once or twice made 
some slight advances towards an acquaintance 
with Donna Leonora, which their neighbourhood 
warranted. In a place like Naples, where people 
live as it were i^ the open air— ^where the ladies 
spend a considerable part of their time at their 
wide balconies, or on their lofty terraces — ^where, 
in short, the inhabitants of the same neighbour- 
hood must necessarily be known &miliar]y to one 
another, — ^many little acts of civility, attention, or 
kindness, necessarily pass among people who see 
each other every day in their domestic occupations, . 
who witness each other's pastimes, who look and 
nod at each other, and where, in short, each dJB- 
trict forms a sort of community. 

Mr.De Bree saw that Donna Leonora was fond 
of flowers ; he was himself an amateur florist, 
and had some beautiful specimens of exotic'|ilantB, 
cs 
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xriacb vrere displayed on his terrace. He lieard 
one day that the Duchess had often admired 
some of them. Next day Mr. De Bree sent a 
pot of the fiivourite flowers, with his respects to 
the lady. The Duchess's pet d(^, Zingarello, 
one day escaped from her mistress's apartment 
and stole out into the street ; it would probably 
have been lost had not Mr. > De Bree hap- 
pened to. look out of his balcony; the dog was 
brought back by him to the palace, and given in 
chaise to the wdting maid Giovannina, who did 
not iail to expatiate upon the gracefulness and 
politeness of the young forestiero. The truth 
is, that Giovannina herself, who waa then of a 
certain ^e, obtained a compliment, en passant, 
from Mr. De Bree, which she treiisured up as a 
thing unusual among those rude bears the Nea- 
politans, who as she said, *' can only admire their 
own sallow coal-eyed beauties." Giovannina waa 
of a pale brown complexion, and rather fade, be- 
sides being a maid on the wrong side of thirty. 

These, and similar little incidents, bad made 
the Duchess familiar with Mr. De Breeds name 
and features, and she thought him amiable. With 
regard to his station in life, the Duchess saw 
he was a gentleman, and she wax besides told 
by Giovannina most wonderful tales of his being 
a great man in his own country ; " a sort of 
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prince," she said, *' though they have not the 
same title in tfaoee strange lands." The Dachew 
■miled at the credulity of her domestic. A fo- 
reigner at Naples, especially if he came from 
b^ond the Alps, was then considered as a supe- 
rior being, inoflt of those who came being men of 
property and education, and what was more, 
living and dressing in a style of comfort and 
neatness hardly known except to the very upper- 
most classes of Neapolitans. Besides which, the 
kingdom had been so long under foreign domina- 
tion, had been so often conquered and re-con- 
qaered by French, Germans, and Spaniards, that 
it is not extraordinary that many of the natives 
should have become impressed with the idea that 
foreigners must be men superior to themselves, 
since their country was doomed to be eternally 
subjected to them. Even now that they were for 
the lirst time under a king born among them, 
they saw themselves ruled by a foreign queen, and 
a foreign all-powerful minbter ; — their troops " 
cramnanded by foreign generals, their King guard- 
ed by foreign troops, foreigners caressed 1^ the 
Court, and employed in preference to natives, 
—foreign ^hions, foreign habits, foreign ]an- 
gn^[eB, adopted 1^ their nobility; in short, 
nothing seemed acceptable but what came from 
beyond the mountains, or beyond the sea. What 
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ironder ii the name of foreigner tad become a 
title of reoomineiidatioii, and even Teneradon, at 
Naples 1 — u prejudice more muchieTOus Uian tlw 
ezclnBive nationality (^ some other countries. 

Some time previous to Donna Leonora's de- 
cided rupture vith the Duke, Mr. De Bree dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood of her palace ; 
the Duchess understood that he had suddenly left 
Naples, and |HY>ceeded to another part of Italyi 
on important business. 

After an absence of several mondis he returned 
again, vent to lus old house, and looked at 
the opposite windows ; but DtHma Leonora wa« 
not there. Day after day he watched, but to do 
purpose ; a sort of dismal confusion seemed t<^ 
reign in the house ; it had that t^pearance of 
disupatioi) without comfort, that assoeialJon of 
wealth with gloom, which hover about a mauBion 
of which the mistress has forsaken it, and which 
has bectnne a prey to rapacious menials. At last 
De Bree made inquiries, and he soon heard the 
whole of the circumstances connected with Donna 
Leonora's disappearance, and he was made ac- 
quainted with her present place of retirement. 

In pasfang through Rome, De Bree had re- 
ceived letters and tittle presents from some gay 
Monsignore for certain ladies recluse in the con- 
vent of Donna Rcmiita. As he attached no very 
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gnkt ii^portance to die comnussicm, no greater 
tliftn ikit fiuUonable young cluircbni&ii himself 
Mctned to Isy npoa it, he did not hasten to de- 
hvtr it immediately on his arrival at Naples. 
Hie inentioB, however, of Donna Romita brought 
to hk Bund the parcel ; he looked for it in hia 
portmuiteati, wid determined to set off next day 
for the monastery, which was in one of the districts 
of old Naples, &r from the &^onable part 
where foreigners mostly live. 

Soor Maria Teresa was related to a patrician 
family at Rome, connected with that of Donna 
Leonora. In the letter which DeBree had brought 
to her from Rt>me there was an enclosure for the 
DnctMBB. lie nun lost no time in beckoning to 
her youi^ relative, who came to the window, and 
was toM what she gaeesed already, that the amia- 
Ue stranger present, Mr. De Bree, had seen their 

wnnmon relation Monsignore at Rome. 

and that be had brought the epistles now pro- 
dttced. Donna )>onora covld do no less than 
say a few civil words to the polite mesaenger, 
and a desultory conversation ensued. De Bree 
had tfften wished for such an opportunity, with- 
out faaving any object in view, but only to gra- 
tify B sort of curiosity mixed with sympathy 
towards the young Duchess. He had known 
several Ntapolitan ladies, and some of the ^st 
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rank ; for then in that country, as we have already . 
mentioned, the quality of for^ner vae ui inb%- 
duction into the beet society, and no aristocratic 
punctilio debarred a private gentleman whose 
manner and address were pleasing, and who lived 
in a Btyle of affluence, without following any 
ostensible business, from associating on a familiar 
footing with the patricians of the land. But 
although De Bree was at times fescinated by the 
ripe beanties of Farthenope and their voluptuous 
expression, yet they were not (^ a nature to 
make a lasting impression on him. Men like 
mystery in women ; they like something to un- 
riddle ; there is little of this at Naples, where 
every thing is open and on the sur&ce. tn Donna. 
Leonora, however, he soon perceived a spirit of .a 
different order. There was archness and play- 
fulness about her, but there was also a considera- 
ble degree of reserve ; a mixture of the dignity 
of high birth and of female modesty. Unlike 
those thoughtless fair whose affections and joys 
are centred in the fleeting present, Donna 
Leonora thought often and bitterly of the , past, 
and anxiously of the future. She could hardly 
call herself a married woman ; she had scarcely 
lived with her htisband, and she was going to be 
separated from him apparently for -ever. Yet 
she was not free, and nothii^ but an event very 
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distant in the common conrBe of nature could 
release her from her bond^e. - To a young 
woman naturally ausceptible, this was a painful 
situation ; and when she reflected whose fault it 
was, — the fault of those parents who sacrificed her 
out of mistaken affection for her, for love her 
th^ did and tenderly,— her eyes filled with 
tears, but filial reverence checked the rising 
murmurs of her breast. 

In such a state of mind, the Duchess fell in 
with De Bree, a young foreigner, of a pleasing 
exterior, and captivating manners, who seemed 
sent on purpose, as it were, to break the mo* 
notonyof her cloistral retirement. The result 
was, that they were too well pleased with each 
other not to continue the acquaintance. De Bree 
obtfuned permission to come to the convent par. 
loia, to pay his respects. He repeated his visits 
agun and ^ain, until at last when Donna Leo- 
nora, having resolved on returning to her mo- 
ther's, departed for Rome, in company with an 
old uncle who had come to fetch her, De Bree 
contrived to set out at the same time, so as to be 
her c<»npanion along the road. 
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Tbb Duchesa ood her uscla travelled by earf 
stages. De Bree croaeed tLeia on the first day'« 
journey, which only exteoded as ^ as Capua : 
in pauing, for the Snt time, Donoa LeoDora's 
carriage, BuileH of recognition vere exchanged, 
and De Bree contrived to keep omr along 
the road. The uncle, an old Commendatore ol 
the order of Malta, nearly deaf and very short- 
^hted, was eunlc in the back of the carriage, 
doling almost all the time, and paid no atteatioa 
to exterior objects. At Capua, Donna Leoooa 
w«it to the house of a friend of the Conakiand»- 
tore, and De Bree taw nothing of her tiB next 
morning, when they met at the pasaage of the 
rivw Gai^liaao, which was then crossed in a 
icafa, a sort of flat-boat or raft. The rirer vaa 
swelled, and Donna IieoQora appeared alarmed. 
De Bree contrived to be near her, and to re- 
assure her. He then expressed his pleasure at 
beiDg accidentally in her company, as he waa 
also proceeding to Rome on biuoness- 
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NoU di GaeU waa the ipot ^p<aiited b]r tk 
Cmnmeodfttore &■ the secosd dajr'i halting-plMB. 
The litiiatiDQ of tha town is nmarkaUe pieta* 
resqne. Boilt at the umenooBt pMnt of agalf, ih» 
watov of whicb wash tiie low landy bsach befor* 
tlie hoosn, strewed with boata, neta, aad othw 
imiJeinajta of fiehermeii, the town U Hhdterod 
from the north winds by sloping hills, coy«^ 
with the most luxuriant vegetation ; the vine, 
the olive, the fig, the mulberry-tree, vying with 
eadi other in adorning the rich land, while fur- 
ther back thft rugged moDntatna of Itri rear their 
dtuky heads, and remind the traveller of the 
banditti of whom they have long been the hauit, 
Ob the right, the fortress of (Jaeta, built os a 
JBttii^ cape, with its gray walls and frowning 
batteries, and its lofty esplatodc and aoUtafy 
ngnal tower rising in the midst of it ; wlule, on 
the opposite side, towards the east, the coast 
aaerges into the low unhealthy flats of the Liris 
or Garigliano, the former site of ancient Min* 
tnrase. The neighbourhood of Mola ia renowned 
in classic lore for its fertility, beauty, and mild tem- 
perature. Foniue stood itere, femons for ita 
vines, aa well as the nei^bouring district, called 
Falemus ^er. Cicero had here a iavourite villa, 
which he called Formianum, and near which that 
nwat anuaUe and most highly gifted among the 
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diotce intellects of ancient Koma met Iub unde- 
served death, llirou^ the barbarity of Anthony, 
and the reyenge of the despicable Falvia. To this 
day, Mola di Gaeta, and its adjacent country, have 
a remarkably lively and gay appearance ; nature 
is as bountiful as ever, and the people look 
contented. The beauty of the sex, an almost in- 
variable sign of comfort and happiness, has become 
proverbial. Their dress is remarkably elegant ; 
it partakes, like that of all the women of this 
coast, of the elegance and brilliancy of the Greek 
costume, which seems congenial to the face <lf 
the land, and to the beauty of the climate they' 
live in. 

Donna Leonora arrived early in the afternoon- 
at Mola de Gaeta. The inn is finely situated <m 
the sea-shore fronting the bay. 

In the Italian imis on the road, there was at 
that time no great etiquette observed, and tra- 
vellers tued to meet at the same board, on the 
invitation of the host. 

The Commendqtore ordered dinner to hv 
served immediately, and the inn-keeper told 
him be had only another traveller, a foreign 
wgnore from Naples, who would be happy to 
dine with them, if his Excellency would allow 
him this honour. 

" Since he is a foreigner, I h^ye no difficulty/' 
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De Bree soon after appeared, and Dwma Leo- 
nora spoke to him as to a former acquaintance. 
She introduced him as such to her uncle. 

Dinner was served, and De Bree amused the 
old Commendatore by his repartees, and his 
strictures upon Neapolitan manners. 

Cofiee being drank, the uncle gave signs of an 
irresistible inclination to doze in hia chair. At 
the same time, one of those nondescript beings 
which abound in Italian towns, and which have 
usurped the name of the old Roman orator, ap- 
peared at the door, and, making his obeisance, 
asked the lady and gentlemen whether they 
would not like to go and see the &mous convent 
of Sant Erasmo, which all travellers and mtordi 
never foil to visit, and from which there is such 
a stupendous view of Vesuvius, Ischia, and the 
Marina. 

The Commendatore was hat asleep iu his arm 
chair. 

'* I should like to go," said Douna Leonora, 
" but as for my uncle, it is out of the question." 

" Would you honour me, Signora, by accept- 
ing my escort," said.De Bree. 

Donna Leonora looked at him for a moment, 
and then said, " Well, Monsieur, if you have 
nothing better to do than to go and visit a con- 
vent, I shall be glad of your company. I hope," 
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md she, kagHng, to the Oeertfae, *' there tre 
BO banditti on the rood." 

" Oh, Eccellenu," BRid the landlord, vho 
jait came in, *' it is but a mile diatasee, jost 
above the town, and your E«eUende« may gtf 
there with your eye« ahnt." 

" Well," raid Donna Leonora, " let us go." 
She ordered her footman to follow, and havii^ 
accepted E>e Bree's arm, they took the road to 
Sant Eranno, preceded by their guide. 

As they ascended the hill, they saw the land- 
scape be&re them extend with the sphere of their 
visual horizon. Towards the west the calm wave*' 
ofthe Mediterranean spar hied with' azure and gold, 
as they reflected the rays of the setting sun, 
whoae disk, slowly emerging from under a canopy 
of crimson clouds, was just on the point of sink- 
ing beneath the waters. Swift sailing-boata, with 
their cotton sails cut in fanciful shapes, conical, 
pyramidical, and triangular, which shone like 
silver, were seen gliding to and fro across the 
wide Gulf of Gaeta, or coming in &om the 
neighbouring islands of Ponza and Ventotene ; 
while the larger merchant vessels steering fur- 
ther off at sea, appeared in the shadowy back- 
ground, with their sober-looking square rig- 
gings, moving slowly on towards the Strai|s 
of Procida. To the left, the distant shape of 



VMBTTtw sppesred, rmug m it w«Te bigher and 
lugfatr abore tbe neighboarisg hills at trrvry 
Btep our wandenn took ; and nearer to the BOHtli 
the lo% monatun of Ischia, reflecting the pur- 
jUb rajn <^ the lan, tsrminated the landscape ob 
that side. The ramparts of Gaeta, crowned vith 
batti^nenta and towers, spread themBelves to 
llie right ; and just below their feet lay the 
white honses and t«mmB of Mola, backed with 
gardens, in whieh the viae and orange, the lemon 
and fig-tree, contrasted their various haes. of 
green. The j>ellow beach in fi-ost of the houses 
was alive with the bnstle of the fishermen, clad 
in their brown capons, and striped wide tnnners, 
preparing their fishing apparatus for their night 
cruize, launching their boats into the water, 
iastening the oars,' spreading the sails, while 
their urchin boys, half naked, were drawing tc^- 
ther the nets and cordages which had been spread 
to dry during the day. 

Donna Leonora and De Bree stopped to look 
at the splendid landscape. " This is a glorious 
3cvM, a beautiful world," said De Bree ; '* it 
seems as if every thing conspired to make man 
happy in this land." 

Donna Leonora said nothing, but inTolaota' 
rily shook her head. De Bree understood her, 

" Perhaps you think. Signers, that my dreama 
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of perfect happineaa ue belied by thoee very ram- 
pftrto and bastions wltich form no inconuderable 
' portion of tUs magnificent tableau." 

" They are," said Donna Leonora, " the me- 
morials of the power, and at the sune time of 
the violence of man." 

" True, Signora, our amlntion and our selfish- 
ness counteract the good of Providence, and all 
our works partake of our corrupt intentions. 
Butcoulditnotbeothervnse? Could not man act 
in perfect sympathy with nature, so as to labour 
solely for his own happnesa and that of his 
fellow-creatures ?" This was said by De Bree in 
that spirit of Utopian philosophy which was then 
in vc^ue among the French st^ee, and of which 
he had imbibed some portion. 

<* I am afraid not," replied Donna Leonora, 
with a half suppressed sigh ; " we should then be 
too happy in this world, and our religion tells us 
that this life is but a pilgrimage, and this world 
a vale of tears." 

** And can you, Signora, you, young, noble, 
and wealthy, you, bom to all the advantages that 
the world can afford, can you entertain such 
gloomy prospects ?" 

" My very life, my present situation, are, I 
consider, the strongest proofs of the correctness of 
those prospects." 
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De Bree perceired that he had incaiitiouBly' 
touched a delicate chord, and he wiBhed to give 
another turn to the converBation. At this mo-' 
ment the full peat of an oi^an broke upon (he 
BtiUness of the air. It proceeded from the cod- 
vent of Sant* Erasmo, cloee behind them. De' 
Bree looked in that direction. The-boilding had 
that neatness and tdmplicity of appearance which 
ii peculiar to Italian churches and monasteries, in 
the neighbourhood of small towns. It roee just 
abov« where they stood, on the slope of the hill, 
embowered in a plantation of dark olive-trees.- 
A few steps led to a vestibule supported by four 
Ionic pillars. A small round platform of green 
was before it,- encircled: by a stripe of yellow 
■and and brecciole. Two or three cypresses 
rose on one side, And waved their heads like the 
plumes of a hearae, t^tated by the evening 
breeze.- Stilhiegs prev^led all around. 

The sounds of the oi^;aD ceased, and were' 
succeeded by a full chorus of deep sonorous voices. 
They were singing the psalm, Levavi oculos meos 
in montes unde veniet auanlium miki. 

" These good fathers," said De Bree, " seem 
to answer us in the words of the Psalmist. What 
a contisst between the quiet existence of these 
men within the recess of those walls, and the 
bustle, passion, and anxiety which agitate that 
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world JDtt below as. If peace and lApjHBesa 
oonld exitt on this globe, one nught almoat expect 
to find them in tbe cell of a reclnve." 

Drama Letmora mu strnck with these remarks. 
She had never heard De Bree speak so feelingly 
on topics connected with the religion of her 
ooontry before. In his visits to the paHatofo at 
Naples, although he had never indnlged in any of 
those BHeers and sarcasms against monastio lile 
which were very common in the months of 
Roman CathoUcs themselves, he had, whenever 
the subject happened to be introdnced, shewn, 
although with reserve, his disapinvbstion of si- 
milar institutions. 

*' And yet," said Donna Leonora, in reply to 
De Bree*8 last r^narks, " you Protestants are 
decidedly hostile to a monastic life." 
' " We do not approve of such institutions in our 
own communion, but we, at least those among ns 
who have liberal feelings, fully allow that in Catho- 
lic countries they are often of great service to the 
studious, the religiously inclined, to the poor and 
the broken-hearted. I can easily conceive a man 
undeceived, or rather disappointed with alt the 
pleasures and pursuits of the world, seeking 
refuge in the ulence of the cloister, and it were 
cruel to deny him that last satisfaction. But how 
:ftw" 
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*' Hush f" aaid Donna Leonora, playfully, 
" hush. Monsieur, you were half a convert, and 
now you are going to relapse." 

De Bree emiled. " Let ub go in," said lie, 
offering his arm) " perhaps the atmosphere of 
the church may finish my conversion. I know I 
have a very powerftil advocate for the church of 
Rome by my side.^ 

" A most feeble and unworthy pleader,** said 
Donna Leonora, " yet one who would willingly 
exert her poor words to convince you, not of the 
use or abuse of monastic institutions, but of the 
eternal truths of our holy Faith." 

Donna Leonora said this with a tone of sincere 
conviction and unaffected zeal, so different from 
the general reserve of her expressions, that De 
Bree was visibly affected. He saw that at that 
moment the woman had ^ven way to the amiable 
enthusiast, and although his reason stood aloof,'' 
yet he felt and confessed to himself the influence 
of female religion over the heart of man. 

They entered the church ; a single old man 
was kneeling before one of the altars, but the 
voices of the monks chanting vespers were heard 
proceeding from the choir behind the main altar. 
A solitary lamp was burning before the sacra- 
ment. 

Donna Leonora knelt down, and De Bree jitood 
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leaning at some distance in a recess f(»wed by one 
of the pillars. He saw the Duchess was praying 
fervently. " Perhaps," he thought, " ahe prays 
for me at this moment — for my conversion ;" and 
he was sure of guessing right, for a Catholic' 
woman will seldom foi^et in her prayers any one 
far whom she feels an interest, especially if she 
thinks his soul wants moral assistance from above. 

" And yet," thought De Bree, " this same 
feith, which in gentle hearts like that brings forth' 
fruits of kindness and love, in minds fierce and ' 
stem has been the principle, or at least the pre- 
text, of innumerable atrocities !" 

At this time the monks were singing that beau- 
tiful psalm, Laudate Dominum de ccelis, laudate 
eum in excelds. This lofty effusion of the sacred 
poet, this invocation of all the creatures, visible 
and invisible, known and unknown, of this vast 
universe to sing the glory of the Almighty Creator 
of all, inspired De Bree with a feeling of irre- 
sistible devotion. He felt the influence of tlie 
words and of the sacred atmosphere he was in. 
He knelt, mrt before the images of stone and 
metal which his creed condemned, but before 
the sovereign Lord whose temple this was, whose 
prases these men were now singing. 

At the end of the psalm Donna Leonora roee 
to depart ; she looked round,- and saw De Bree 
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still kneeling. Her feelii^s at that moment were 
of a melancholy yet eatis&ctory nature. She had 
felt for some time sentiments for that young 
fpreigner which, although she did not seek closely 
to scrutinize them, were, of a nature to give her 
uneasiness. She felt now she had some power 
upon liim, and she determined to exert that 
power to induce him to discontinue an intimacy 
which she conceived was hopeless, and therefore 
dangerous to both. At the same time, her heart, 
perhaps deceiving her, clung still to a hope that 
she might be the means of bringing him into the 
bosom of the Church. This is one of the last 
and strongest delusions of a Roman Catholic 
feoiale. 

Donna Leonora stepped towards a vase of holy 
water to cross herself. It is. a custom of polite- 
ness, mixed with gallantry, for gentlemen to. offer 
their service to ladies on this occasion, by dipping 
their fingers into the water, and then touching the 
tips of the lady's, who then makes the sign of the 
cross. De Bree was not ignorant of the custom) 
and he instinctively observed it on this occasion. 
DcHuia Leonora received from his hand the holy 
water, although after a moment's reflection she 
felt some scruple at having partaken, of it from 
a heretic. 

Tliey went tc^ther out of the church. It was 
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DOW dusk ; liuadreds of lights illumined the shorcg 
of the Gulf; the eky was cloudy, and the wind 
from the eouth-weet portended a storm. 

*' Well," said Donna Leonora, " how did yon 
like the singing of Veapere, the chanting of our 
churches t" 

" It is a muBic fit to elevate ns above earthly 
things. 1 felt moved, and I prayed,— 7I knelt for 
the first time at the foot of your altars, and in 
your company. I shall loi^ remen^ber this day P 

" May you remember, it to the lasting benefit of 
onr immortal spirit !" ejaculated Donna Leonora. 
'* But now, Monsieur, after this preparation, I ieel 
myself more at ease to talk to you on a sabject 
which concema you, and — (she hesitated) — ^per- 
haps, me too." 

*' Is there, then, a subject that conoenu us 
both, Signora 1^ 

" Yes," replied Donna Leonora firmly ; " you 
are aware of my situation, and I need not say agy 
thing now about it. While I was at Donna 
Bomita at Naples, you came to the parlatojo as an 
acquaintance of my relatives, and I was happy to 
see you ; many an hour have I passed the^ in 
forgetfulness of my ennui, and to yonr ^;ree- 
able society I owe it. But now a new existence 
begins for me ; I am going to retire within the 
circle of my own &milyi to live with my motlier ; 



aad you. know tlie etrictnesa of our halnti. To 
the thoDghtlen freedom of Naplei, •acceedi the 
sober and eantioos etiquette of Rome. I most, 
therefore, deprive myself henceforth of the ples' 
rore of yoar visitB. Yon have happened to be ^ 
going to Rome at the same time ai myaelf. Xour 
poKteneea has made me paae over the reierve I 
oBght to have maintuned. Here, at Gaeta, vo 
have met, and I have perhape been the meana 
of detainii^ yoa oa your journey. Here, then, 
we must part. To-morrow I shall be out of 
this kingdom, aod within the precincts of my own 
country. Letme, therefore, thank you for the po- 
lite and kind attention yoa have shown to one who 
is a stranger to you, but who will never forget 
yoa in her humble prayers. You foreigners 
(added she) travel ftster than we do ; you have 
more activity, more life; we are indolent, and 
my old uncle the Commendatore cannot journey 
fiut. Poor man, I suppose he is still sleeping 
soundly in his arm-^hair. You must speed on to 
Rome, and try to get through the Pontine 
marshes to-morrow before suU-set. We shall 
probably stop at Terracina." 

*' I hope Donna Leonora is not offended at my 
ofiering my company to~day." 

" No, Monsieur, if Donna Leonora had been 
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dtspleaaedt flhe would have declined it, .as hIi^ 
,mu8t decline now any farther interview," 

De Bree , did not utter another word. They 
were now again in the Htreet« of Mola, and soon 
after they found themselves on the sea-shore 
before the entrance of the inn. 

De Bree accompanied Donna Leonora into the 
dining-room. The old Commendatore had just 
awakened from his Hesta: De Bree exchanged 
with him a few words on general topics, and then 
rose to take his leave, wishii^ them a good jour- 
ney, and-aaying he intended to be at Rome the 
next evening. 

^'i, To-morrow !" asked the Commendatore, 
astonished at the idea of travelling about a hnUr 
dred miles in one day. 

" Yes," said De Bree, "I intend to start 
soon after midnight." 

" And. will you crora that dismal mountain qf 
Itri 1^ night ?" 

" Oh ! I am known to the innkeeper, and be 
has given me -to understand there is no danger ; 
innkeepers and postillions are the best judges of 
those things." 

-"Well, may yoa reach in safety San Gio- 
vanni's ^te !" said Donna Leonora. 

■" Amen I " re-echoed .the CosunendattH'e. 



" Adieu, Signor forettiero." De Bree bowed 
and witMrew. 

*■> A man of spirit, that foreigner," sud the 
uncle. 

." A man of the ^orld, and an old traveller,'* 
replied Donna Leonora. 

" How did you hspp^i to know him?" asked 
the Commeodatore. 

" Ohl he is an acquaintance of Snor Maria 
Teresa, and he used to come sometimes to drink 
chocolate at the monastery." 

" Is he a Clwistian f 

" He ia a Protestant." 

*' God and the Holy Virgin have mercy onfhis 
soul !" said the old man, crossing himself: " he 
seems a brave gentleman, — what a pity he ia a 
heretic." 

Donoa Ijeonora sighed, and soon after wishing 
her imcle good-night, withdrew to her apart- 
ment. 

The following morning De Bree was driving 
on the road to Rome as fest as Italian postillions, 
stimulated by the promise of a double baon^ 
mano, could drive him. In the evening of that 
day he was safely landed at his usual hotel on the 
Piazza di Sp^;na at Rome. Donna Leou(^ did 
not arrive at her mother's palace until the third 
d^ after leHving Mola di O^ta, 
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Donns Leonora was received by her mother 
with tender solicitude. The wrong wu so evi* 
dently cm the iide of her husband, that maternal 
pride was awakened at the indignities offered to 
a darlii^ daoghtsr, the scion of an illnstrioua 
&mily. No thoughts were therefore entertained 
of a ieconciliation,'and the mother was resigned to 
the prospect of having her daughter living with her 
in qaiet happiness. She had written to her agent 
at Naples to hasten the arrangement of a sepa- 
rate maintenance, that her daughter might be 
independent. This affair once settled, she no 
longer felt anxiety about Leonora's future lot. 

The old Princess had lately become a widow. 
She had been an exemplary wife, was an affec- 
tionate mother, and an excellent friend. But she 
had been brought up in the old aristocratic ideas ; 
she had lived to an advanced ^e without ever 
having heard them contradicted, nay, even not so 
much as doubted ; she was so wrapped up in tie 
notions of conscious dignity, of the duties that 
rank imptwes upon those who are born to it, that 
she could perceive nothing very lamentable in a 
young lady being married against her inclina- 
tion, in order to maintain the lustre of her fa- 
mily, and then, when hardly twenty, being 
separated from her husband, and condemoed to 
a state of widowhood, perhaps for the rest of her 
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life- TfaeM wen incidentg by no means uncom- 
nwii among femaloB of her class, and penoiu of 
rank ought to submit <dieerfully to the sacrifices 
wbich that rank imposes upon them. This was 
the beau ideat of feudal pride ; it was the ex- 
altation bf such sentiments which supported so 
long its prestige ; when that exaltation subsided, 
when noblemen thought and felt like comraoo 
people, they fell irom their aerial station, and 
being cast upon the earth among the crowds of 
their feUow-creatures, their pretensions were 
scanned, and found to be reduced to a common 
standard. No class of men can long enjoy an 
ascendancy over thinking beings, except by mo- 
ral superiority ; this the old nobility possessed for 
along time ; this they lost during the last two cen- 
turies, and this loss was in France, Italy, and 
Spain, the cause of the humiliation of their caste. 
The policy of the various governments, in reducing 
the influence of the nobility, in curtailing their 
prerogatives, in diminishing their importance 
in the state, mainly contributed to the change ; 
and the ministers of absolute sovereigns acted in 
this unconsciously ag^nst the interests of that 
power which they meant to forward, and pre- 
pared the way for the advancement of the popu- 
lar cause. 
lite Roman princes, at the epoch we ar» 
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spesking of, atiU retained perhapB more of -the 
dignity and pride of old aristocracy tlian any other 
class of tbe Italian nobility. They considered 
themselves as the first patricians in Italy, having 
had each in his family one or more sovereign 
pontiffs, besides which, several of them, snch aa 
the Colonna, the Barberini, the Ginstiniani, and 
others, were descended from sovereign femilies, 
who had ruled during the middle ^es, and 
whoee names ark well known in the history of 
those times. Several of these families, and among 
tile rest that of Donna Leonora, owed little or 
nothing to the system of Nepotism . In most of the 
princely honses'of Rome, there were two, if not 
more, primogeniture or titles, with a feudal estate 
attached to each. Some of these families had inter- 
married with royal houses ; and even in our days one 
of the sisters of the RnW of Europe weut by the 
name and title of a Roman prince, which was not 
considered aa disparaging to the imperial and 
toya.\ dignity of her brother. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, if individuals of -this 
class should have entertained feelings of state and 
importance all but, royal. However the philo- 
sopher may smile at such pretensions, they were 
a necessary consequence of the state of society of 
the country ; indeed, aristocratic feelings of 
smne sort . seem - natural to man, aa it iaeasy 



to perceive in republican countries, where b 
marked distinction ia invariably found among 
old and new &milies, although unaccompanied 
by title. Few, very few, of those who are the 
loudest declaimers against aristocracy would pro- 
bably be found to resist the ofier of a ducal 
coronet ; and the title of Honourable or Excel- 
lency has charms even for the ears of the stern 
republican. 

The pride of rank is the more «xcuBable, when 
accompanied by a corresponding nobility of con- 
duct, elegance of manners, and proper dignity 
of sentiments. In these qualities, the Roman 
princes, with few exceptions, stood higher than 
the other feudal nobles of southern Italy. Some 
of the Neapolitan or Sicilian princes of the first 
class might have exceeded them in revenue, but 
none in loftiness of state and decorum of manners. 

In an elective ecclesiastical govemmeiit, like 
that of Rome, the princes were naturally looked 
up to by the people as the lords of the land; 
although they had little share in tta government; 
yet having each of them cardinals or inSuential 
prelates among their relations, their importance 
with the theocratic administration of the state was 
very considerable. And there being no prinoes of 
the blood,and no representative house or senate, — 
for the pageant of one senator was but an empty 
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title,— it wu the nobility of the land, who, in the 
eyes of the people, stood in the room of those 
authorities so esseatial to other monarchies. The 
Roman princes, therefore, lived in their vast pa- 
laces as almoti indepeodei^it lords, surrounded by 
a nnmeroos retinue of courtiers and dependants : 
the former, under the name of gentiluominit were 
ehosen amongst the inferior and poor nobility, 
the lattv were either vassals or domestics. The 
fendal rights, although considerably reduced by 
several popes, by the abolition of the jus san- 
guinis, and other prert^tivra, were still con- 
siderable in point of revenue, and immunities 
were attached to the respective fiefe. The police 
had no right to visit those estates in quest of- 
criminals, and the appointments of several muni- 
cipel and other officers in the little towns be- 
longed to their lords. The agents, stewards, and 
principal formers, were added to the crowd of 
applicants, who came from the province to re- 
quest audience, and solicit the interests or pa- 
tronage of the prince. The regular attendants of 
the palace consisted of an economo, at agent, and 
a maestro di casa, or chief steward — the former 
generally a prelate, or a high professional man, 
—two or three gentiluomini, who danced at< 
tendance in the ante-rooms, and a vast number 
of male and female servants for the service of 
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the priiice and priaceBs, sod their cUIdren. Be- 
sides these, the old domcatits, after a certain 
length of aerrice, ware never diicardedi but in- 
valided, and Uvod in a part of the mantioiii or 
in a detached building, called Jl Palazzo delta 
Famigtia. The ntuober of people who livad, 
therefore, in the palace, or at the expense of a 
Roman prince, sometimes amounted to nearly one 
bnadred iudiTidasls of both Bezes, vho formed 
what was styled ta Corte, the Conrt. The regu- 
lations for BQch a large establishment were de- 
corona and inviolable. There was a aturt of do- 
mestic police exercised, and the conduct of the 
female part of the household was strictly watched. 
Donna Leonora, although educated in one of 
these high aristocratic familieB, had felt the in- 
fluence of the times ; her ideas of the advantages 
of rank were more moderate than those of her 
mother. Her reBidence at Napleo had in great 
measure served to reduce them. In that ca|»tal, 
she saw a numerous claea of her equals by name, 
manyiof whom were, however, v^y inferior in 
self-respect, in becoming dignity, in elegant ur- 
banity, in strict nicety of honour, in short, in 
all those attributes she had looked upon till then 
as inseparable from birth, of wliich ahe had seen 
models in her mother's house, and in the circle 
ef her mtimate acquaintance. Her mother was 
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courteous and obliging to her equals, afiable 
without iamiliarity to her inferiors, charitable 
without ostentation towards the poor, regular in 
her habits, and industrious in her household occu- 
pations ; she was respected and beloved by her 
Bervants ; teandal had never approached her per- 
son ; she was religious without bigotry, and if she 
thought herself as belonging to a privileged or- 
der of beings, she always bowed in the dust be- 
fore the Dispenser of all, who had allotted her a' 
high station, that ahe might be the means of 
spreading comfort, giving advice, and contri-' 
buting to the wel&re of the humbler classes.- 
At Naples, Donna Leonora saw very different 
specimens Of high life. Although some of the 
old femilies of that capital lived in an exemplary' 
manner. Donna Leonora happened to be cast 
among a circle where the virtues just mentioned 
were not conspicuous. Her husband appeared to 
her any thing but a nobleman. His habits were 
grovelling, his manners coarse, his address un- 
couth, his passions uncontrolled, his ideas narrow. 
He had been an only and a spoiled child, and 
he naturally associated with those who resembled" 
him. Among the ladies, Donna Leonora feund 
much vanity, love of scandal, indelicacy of lan- 
guage, a masculine boldness, a disposition to open 
intrigue, a want of self-respect, joined to selfish- 
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nen, and- abeard pretensions. They chose for 
themselves all the enjoyments of aristocracy, bat 
rejected its daties. The noisy loose dissipation 
of Neapolitan society was not to the taste of tbe- 
yonng bride. ThetDixtureof&nuliarity, servility, 
and impertinence in the inferior chmes, was re- 
Tolting^ to her ; while the circle she had been used 
to at Rome was composed of high digmtaries of 
the charch, men of regular education and steady 
babits, and of the inferior nobility who repaired 
to the evening convertazione of her mother, and' 
whose t<»ie was that of deference, united to a wish 
to entertun and support s rational, social inter- 
course. 

Donna I^eonora was also fond of reading. The 
books she had read in her paternal hoAas'Were 
such as were then pat into the hands of Italian 
ladies, namely, poetry, — Metsstasio, Tasso, and a 
few more of the Italian clasnci, besides some 
books of general history. From tlie former, ,sbe 
imbibed a taste for romance, a dangerous feelii^ 
for young persons moving in her sphere, where 
reality is far beneath the glowing descriptions 
-of poetiy. She syn^thized with Erminia, with 
Msndane, and she ^led tears for the &te of CIo- 
rinda. At Naples, books of another sort were 
pat into her hands by some of her new acquunt- 
ances. They conusted of French works ; of those 
Vol. l e 
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writen, who, in a light agraeable style, liftver 
tmted qsMtioni of the moit Tital importance^ 
blending, with some bold but incoatrovertible 
troths, the dross of aflsumptiotu and erronaoos inn 
fsrencefl. The philoBophj of the last eontory had 
beoorae then in rogne at Naples among young: 
muQ.of the npper chiases. This waa at first bvt 
the remit of tint mania for every thing new,' 
e^MBi&lly if inqwTted from forago coantrin, 
which had long prevailed in a kingdom mlcd 

. by forngaers &r ago. French &duo&>, Preach 
tailors, hatr-dressera, milliittrs, dsBcang-^naatara, 
and cooks, prepared the way for French phil^' 
BopherB and econonuHta. // cinguettar Franceses 
which Alfieri deprecated, had become- the necea- 

' aaiy qnaBfieation of a yodng guitleman, «be, at' 
the warns time, p«hapa, could not speak correct 
Italiaa. Voltaire, RousBaan, M&Uy, Diderot^ 
were the ^Tourites oE Italioas, who hardly knew 
die names of MacefaiaYelli, G^nnone, and Filan- 
j^eri. The words — natural rights, liberty, po-! 
pahur government, appeared delightful to mea 
who owed all their splendour to the I'eflected: 
•anshine of a conrt, and who were indebted toi 
aristocratic distinctions for the means of enjoying 
that l^nre which enabled them to amnse them< 
mItcs with foreign speculative questions. Mm 
who were hein to a fortune of a hundred thou- 
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Hnd dtoots'^^tnl JneoaW', vrho loTfld to rid« tfit 
&igUsIi b<yrae» along the naarii» of Chiaja, and 
to drink Freach vines, pntUd aboDt the blow-. 
iim;i of democracy anil [Mrfeet equality ; warn* oi 
tbatn eonfeflsed even thftt they dwliked the p rm ea t 
Bystem, because they were obliged, on levee d»yt^ 
to loM the hands of a king, whcs l^ lu> habMv'of 
hunting uad fishing, had- rendered that part of hi* 
person soam and qbUoos. OtherBhatAdthaalergy 
trom motives almost as reasonable. This latter 
class of persouB were more inoffeonva at Naples 
than in most catholic counties t tJie GovertuaeBtf 
since the reign of Charles III., had clipped thur 
influence in the ;tate, -wiaeii had nevdr been jerj 
great ; some were possessed of condderable re-: 
venues, it b true, but they spent their inoome' 
among their couitrymen, aodi generally speak*: 
ii^, behaved in an honourable naaner. But tbeyi 
vere priests and mtxiks ; and, because priests Kod^ 
monks in Spiun, and, at times, in Franoe,- had>' 
abused the authority which the weakness of Go- 
venunent had given theiD> Aecefore, all priests and' 
monks were detectable. Bendes^ they w«rei ^s" 
agreeable ; they took souff.spoke through the nose, 
wore uncouth dresses with ]Arge sleeves, jn-eached, 
and sung psalms, and sli this was insuftraUe t» 
our young philosophers. . It is true they did sone-r 
tiiii^else; th^ taught chikkengraliB, theyfad^ 
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minietered comfort to the ^ck, they gave food to 
the poor, they studied, and some of them were 
men distinguished for their science ; bat all this 
was 'sheer hypocrisy; In short, their drem and 
their tonsure were uns which could not be re- 
deemed. 

The ideas of innovation among the younger 
part of the Neapolitan upper classes, were, at first, 
merely subjects of juvenile talk. The example of 
the French, the persecution of a suspicious minis- 
try, aod the weakness of the Neapolitan Court, 
ripened the seed which had been thus carelessly 
thrown about on a soil' naturally susceptible of 
good as well as bad prodncUons. But we must 
Bot antjcipate events. 

ladies did not carry their speculations so far 
as thsar relatives of the stronger sex. With some 
ofthrai, the Dew ideas, as they were called, only 
stimulated their reflecti(»i, and dispelled many of 
their early-acquired prejudices. Where this hap- 
pened to a person otherwise well disposed, the 
effect waa beneficial. The high-born lady learnt 
that there were countries in which birth gave ao 
particular advantage ; where the daughter of the 
merchant, nay, of the tradesman^ and of the hum- 
ble artisan, was considered as entitled to the 
same rights as that of the setiator. This had the 
efiect of checking any dispositioD to superolious 
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pride, or to ofienrire diar^ard of the feelii^ of 



Among those who drew reasonable inferences 
£raDi the new books put into her hands, was 
Donna Leonora. She considered her birth as an 
adventitioos circumstance in which she had npt 
any ment ; and when she came to reflect on the 
efFects it had had till then upon her destiny, she 
almost refitted the boon. Had she been b(»ii 
of parents in a hnmbler station of life, she might 
have followed the inclinations of her heart, in a 
question the moat important in the life of woman ; 
she might have been a loving and beloved wife, 
and a happy mother, instead of which she wa4 de- 
prived of both these blesnngs. 

Since her return to Rune. Mr. De Bree had 
not ventured to call at her palace. Her parting 
injunctions, and the etiquette of the femily, ren- 
dered this caution unavoidable ; he had, however, 
met Donna Leonora on the Corso and at the Pas- 
seggiata, and had, on those occasions, exchanged 
a few words with her. 

He lingered several months at Rome, he hardly 
knew wherefore, for in the present situation of 
Donna Leonora he had not. could not, have any 
hopes; yet he Angered, from that inexplicable 
feeling of pasnonate minds, that makes them grasp 
at shadows which mock reality. Meantime, he 
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Uv«d at Rbae thaX .de%htfii) IHe 'wliidi aa idle 
but intelligent man can so well lead in tliat ■ingvr 
'lar dty. H« lounged from mnsewn to muwum, 
from gallery to gallery ; he viiited the mightymiiu 
of that empire, the very hiitory of which Mema 
like a fable. He ofteD repurad to thon more 
recent, but equally stupmdous Btmctureo, whiidt 
atteit the power of opinion, of which Rome waa 
for so many ages the centre, A man of a T«flecl- 
ing mind might meditate all hii life timsat Ronwi 
the book of humui society is there open before 
him, and he may turn a new leaf every day in 
his life. There is nothing more interesting thui 
to examine the Tarious levers and springa which 
have been put in motion to agitate or to restrain, 
-to lift or to depress, the mind of mankind ; and to 
ezamine them in the very laboratory iriiere tiwy 
have been employed, and often most suoceufnlly, 
for the course of fiv©-and-tWMity centuries. Per- 
sons of light judgment may sneer at the now rusty 
implements, and so perhaps will posterity oqe di^ 
unile at what we think prodigies of science : the 
true philosopher will believe that whatever has 
been once capable of exerting a powerfiil influ- 
ence over mankind) however that infloenoe may 
bave turned out in the end, is worthy of his re- 
igearch, and of dose and impartial invest^UMl. 
De Bree, at the stun tone, amidst the ffiemorMB 
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of fanner Rome,did not forget entirely'theattntc- 
tinu of the modern ci^. At that time, li£k 
•there was ezceedii^ly pleaunt for a foreigner. 
The then reigning Pope, Brasohi, a man of elegant 
toite and of a. liberal mind, gave the b»ie to the 
mannerB of the day. Had be liT»d in otb«r 
limes, he would hav« been a aeotnid Leo X' H« 
pdf Dnieed the arts, he encouraged improremeBU 
in hn itatee, and, under Iub poDtifioate, Kholaatie 
'eontrorereies, or dogmatic dinerta^na, were boo- 
^seeded at Rome l^ ezhibitioiu of itatnee and 
puntinga; l^plamforthedr^ningf^ the Pontine 
jnarshea, for the amelioration of the harbour* of 
the Papal ftatei ; hy the rainng of obeliaki, and 
the elevation of new and spleiidid edifices. 

So^ty at Route was different from that of 
crrery dJier state, or, to speak more properly, 
Rome contaioed an epitome of the various forma 
of society of all the rest of Europe. Every natioB - 
had colonies at Rome, of which the ambassador, 
or a cardinal, was the centre. The greatest iree- 
dcon of speech prevailed ; no one was molested 
for bis rel^|ioas opinions ; the sumptuous oer^ 
nunies of Uie church were frequented by as nmi^ 
beretice as Roman Catholics; and every thing 
went on orderly and smoothly. De Bree had 
contracted in his fanner residence at Rome an 
ae^uaintutce vithtevNal young mosBi^eri> or 
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prelate^ men of bmily and ednattioi), at the 
aametime, menof fiuhjonandoftbe world. TKeir 
society waa excessively pleasant. They were ee- 
serally gay, handsome^ and gentlemanly: tlieir 
pleasantry was joined to urbanity, their wit was 
exempt from coarsenesa, their manners were easy 
andelegant; their information waa solid with regard 
to their country, and although it was superficial 
concerning foreign matters, stJU, being nmcotm^ 
panied by pretension, it waa easily tolerated. Their 
gallantry was refined, and remote from grossness 
either of speech or action. Many of them were 
laymen, although dressed in clerical garments; 
they had only the minor orders, to which no vow 
is attached; therefore if their manners were at 
times wurldly, their worldliness was not offencdve. 
The prelatura was a< career open to young men 
of &mily, through which they might attain the 
high dignities, either temporal or spiritual, of the 
Papal Government. 

These yotmg moosignori were pleased with 
the society of De Bree, a fordgner, who brought 
into their company an ample store of ultra- 
montane information, which to them was new 
and interesting. They introduced him to their 
' relatives, and he was thus admitted into some of 
the best female society immediately below that 
of the first order of nobility. The latter lived 
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in hauglit}^ and often dull Mcluiuoii ; th^ drcle 
ciHiaisted of cardinala and of pereoos of their 
own rank. The moDBignori had also accen 
to it, bat their &mliar and dul; lociety con-> 
sifited of the inferior noUlityr— the marqmses, 
countB, and cavalieri ; the upper ranks of the 
middling classes, sach as advocateB, phjucians, 
and men of letters, dignitaries of the monoatic 
order, virtuou, and artists. They had often vig- 
oate, OT country parties, when they went to some 
vigna, or vineyard-&rni| in the neighbourhood of 
^Rome, or to -scune villa, where a collation was 
prepared for them. JUusie, imjHOrisate, and dis* 
cuseioQS on the £nQ arts, were the chief amuse* 
ments of the evening. On those subjects, women 
took a share in the conversation; for many ladies 
at Rome are artists, and almost every one is a 
musician or a poet. And in this manner the cui^ 
rent of De Bree's time glided softly and inq>er> 
ceptibly on. 

Yet when he withdrew within the recesses of his 
own heart, he could not di^uise frraa himself that 
he would soon have left Rome and all its at- 
tractions, (for a life such as has been described 
above could not long suit a young man who 
was thirsting for solid happiness, and who was 
not satisfied to make of the whole of his existeucd 
a feiry dream,) had it not been for a more power- 
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iul charm, vhich kept lum sa it •wert speU-bonnd 
vithih the «tfirml walls. This wftB the Ticimt^ 
of Donna Leononii whom he mw bnt rarely, 
md Init £ot a few momenta ; of whom he heard 
at linmi, but of whom he thought every hour 
of the d^. He avoided mentioning her name, 
and as his acquaintance v'iiii her had ocoorred at 
f7apl«, and as he had been particularly careful 
not to intmde eince she had been vrit^ her 
ntothca', the circumatance was either unknown or 
hardly noticed ; besieges which, well-educated 
Italian* are extremely discreet on topioe con< 
nected with female attachments, as they exi- 
pcct a similar diatn^on to be used towards 
them. 

Reasonbg with himself, however, Oe^ Bree 
flaw the naelessneas of his remainmg tbiiger at 
.Rome, and resolved to depart' for his native 
conntry, which then began to be -the theatre of 
important events, which he thought woald aaust 
JD obliteraljng his Italian recollections. He had 
determined, however, before setting out, to send 
openly a polite mess^e to Donna Leonora, on 
the score of ibrmer acquaintance, with the usual 
convenient question, whether she had any com- 
mands for her relatives in the north of Italy, as 
Uie Daohess's family was allied to many others 
in .several cities of the Peninsula) hoping on 



sack an occasioa she might indulge him with a 
parting interview. Hia pawporte were ready, 
hia trunks nude up, and the messi^e to the 
Duchess abeady sealed, when the post from 
Naples brought him from a correspondent tidings 
which gave rise to hah hopes, and detnded the 
future destiny of his life. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Tbb Dnke, Donna Leonora's husband, had 
been yiolently irritated by the emancipation of 
hia young wife from hie power, but he soon con- 
soled himself for his disappointment, by resorting 
to his favourite pastimes, gambling and athletic 
exercises. Being excessively corpulent, he one 
day BO over-exerted himself, that he was assailed 
by a high fever, which through his want of tem- 
perance, and of doality to the prescriptions of 
his physicians, increased so rapidly, as to carry 
him o£r in a few days. He died alone, forsaken 
by all his boon companions ; he was buried and 
foigotten. Born to a£9aence and rank, he had 
wasted the former, and neglected the latter ; his 
career was a course of wild dissipation, injurious 
to himself and to others. His wife had suffered 
most from it, yet she was grieved at the news of 
his sudden death, and especially at the manner of 
it. She wished she had seen faim once more, thaf 
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tlieymight Tare parted in clutrhy, aod exchanged 
that long and solemn &rewell, the duration of 
which 19 lost IB obscmity and doubt. 

Bat the death of her husband, by releasing her 
from her bond^e, brought new anzietiea npon her 
mind. She -was now free, and poneesed of tnffi- 
cient property ; she did not, however, feel dii- 
posed to remain alone and unprotected in the 
world ; yet she could not dunlc of ezpoiing her- 
«elf a second time to be the victim of the miwal- 
culatioDs, however well meant, of her friendi. 
She was determined, if ahe were to many again, 
that she should choose for herself. But first of 
all, her property was to be secured, and no time 
was to be lost in taking the necessary steps for the 
purpose. She therefore resolved, after a few 
weeks, upon setting off again for Naples. 

Mr. De Bree had contrived to have informa- 
tion of the young Duchess's intended movnnents. 
His plan-was made up at once ; he determined to 
follow her to Naples. He did not this time in- 
trude upon the privacy of her journey ; he had 
too mach regard for her delicacy : beudes, he 
linew that Dnce at Naples, it would be easier for 
him to find access to her with propriety. He 
therefore waited until after her departure, and 
then set off for Naples. 
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Stt«r M«i» Tfrasa, the good vox at Doiuuh. 
RotBita, wbtxa. ha went to we «ooa after .Ub 
arrival, afforded hint an ea*;^ opportunity of 
paying hi* respecto to tlw joaog PucheM. Tltese 
good uont, lost M they are to tho world add it» 
^cawtu, often talw- a singular iaterett ijt Ita 
vaattiw ta regard others, aad axe even eliarit^^ 
enough, <h' impnuUnt eoongh, to bcilitate-unular 
veaial ponnka. As if, by baiiig thenuelTts ■»> 
ctred froBLtemptalJQn, through the meaas of thun 
tpaetive waUatthey had become blH>d to ita dai%era« 
they are Bometimei the means of throwing togetiter 
persons of different ^xu, whom> prudMtce wocdd; 
endeavour to keep apert, Snor Maria Tereab', 
had been pleewd with De Bree, and had oftea- 
^okett of him to Donna Leonora, ealHug him hy 
the name of the handsome foreigBer ; she now,>' 
on sedng himv spoke, to htm about the Diichete, 
■—.told him that she led a udaneht^y retired life 
in her widow-weeds, th^ ^e looked shocldngly 
pale, whieh she attributed in a great meaeare t9 
the rezatioos nature of her daily oconpations, btinp 
tired to deathby lawyers or paglietH, afxd hearing 
nothing but law quotations and phrases, ddivwed 
ina barbaroiu jai^on, half Latin and h^f N«a- 
politanr of which (she said) the poor deav crea-r 
ture could not understand a woid ; and that* ia; 
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fine, mwy nwaiis ought to be relortail to in order 
to divert her from her habitual thoogjitB ; and 
tliat he, being a stranger and a tniTelleri ac- 
quainted with many curious thiagi> -wa» the T«ry 
man who ouf;ht to go and vwt her, in order tQ 
cheer her spirits. De firee relied that Iw thoB^t 
it too great a premnpti«), on Mi slight an ac- 
quuntance, and under, the praoeat circamatanra 
of the Ducheu. 

" Not at all," replied Soor Maria TerMa, 
" we are not so particular here as you cer«uo> 
jiioiu forragDerB a;ffiBct to be. Naples is au 
easy place to live in, in thi« respect.; every 004 
visits wbomsoevet ha likes, and nobody find* 
fault with it. The Duchess's mourning is it txxM 
matter of ceremony ; she cannot be very grieved 
at being releued irom an unjust slavery. Sh* 
knows you, you have met her here b^re, aztd 1 
am sure she esteems you : your conrersMicm it 
^seeable, your manners enga^^ng, utd you ara 
the veryperson who cAn'make adivernmin th*- 
monotony of her lif^, which ife but too much 
bdcen op with those insufferaUe lawyers, and 
those ntoTft insu^rable animals, the relatives 
of her dearly beloved husband, — re^mescat iV 
pace." 

To tluB tirade nothing could berepElied; at 
leastDeBree fancied its argument* unantwerabl«; 
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When onr fiieitds' advtcea are in lAuson with onr 
secret wiBhes, they seldom fiul of penuadii^ hi 
spite of our reason. 

J>e Bree went to see Donna Leonora, who 
nov lived is her own house, and had her own 
establishment. He was well received ; he talked 
of her dear Rrnne, which was a sure way of 
pleasing the DucIiesB, and, at last, asked for leave 
to pay his respects again, and was not refused. 
Hence, s regular course of inquiries and visits 
began, which lasted for several months, and, of 
course, drew closer the bonds .of intimacy be* 
tween them. The freedom of Neapolitan man< 
ners facilitated this mode of life. A lady, once 
married, and especially when once become a 
widow, wa« considered aa perfectly at liberty to 
flee what company she liked. 

The minute details of courtship, and especially 
snccessfiil courtship, have little in themselves 
fit for a narrative. Valuable, more than the 
mines of Peru, to those who act a part in them, 
th^ are dull and unprofitable for spectators or 
readers. We shall not, therefore, dwell long 
upon this part of our story. De Bree loved and 
was beloved x all is told in these words, and it is 
impossible to say more with greater efiect. To 
those who understand by experience the true 
meaning of the above short Benetnce,it carrieftwitb 
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it the importance of worlds ; to all others, what- 
ever else might be added, would appear cabalistic 
DODBeuse. The world in this, as in some other 
respects, is divided into two classes, the initiated 
- and the nniottiated, or rather Uie susceptible and 
the noDHSusceptible ; the latter cannot possibly 
understand the feelings of the former, no more 
than a man born blind can understand the ap- 
pearance of colours. 

Since he first crossed the Alps, De Bree had 
become a passionate admirer of Italian women. 
He was struck with their beauty, but he was 
much more forcibly struck fay that grace of the 
mind, that happy mixture of softness' and pas- 
sion, of quickness and simplicity, of playfulness 
and melancholy, which form the peculiar charm of 
the daughters of Italy. Resembling children in 
some respects, especially iu what relates to mental 
endowments, they, in all that is connected with 
the heart, astonish man by their couri^e, disinte- 
restedness, and self-devotion. Bountiful nature 
has done every thing for them ; edacation but little . 
Their passions are allowed to grow in wild luxu- 
riance, but their passions are generally of the 
softer kind ; and no women in the world are more 
naturally charitable and benevolent than the Ita- 
lian women. Little inclined to vanity, they are 
pleased with their conquests for their own sake ; 
Vol. I. F 
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tbtty seldam make a display of thur power* 
coEcept tomrds the person Vfhom they really w'nh 
to captiTat«, and when cHice they have him boond 
in their silkea fetters, they little care that other* 
should Titnew their trinmfA. With them it ia 
the heart, and not the mind, that murt be, m- 
ti*6ad. Hence the mystery, the silence, the ap- 
parent dalneas, ^hibh generally attend Ilaliui 
courtefaip. A stranger would hardly sappoae, in 
■eeing two persona of difTerent sexes, sitting 
apart in ctMOpany, seldom uttering a word to 
erne another, hardly looking towards each other, 
at least apparently, — hardly would a straogn' 
enppose, that those two are the warmest and 
most passionate of lovers. Although seemingly 
indif^ent, they contrive to be so placed as to be 
constantly in each other's view during the whole 
evening, and aglanoe, a slight motion, supply with 
them the place of the most expresave words of af- 
fection or entreaty, of displeasure or threatening. 
The same is often to be observed at church, in the 
theatres, and at the public walks- Thia ooa- 
nceuvre ia eommon to noble and plebeian, to 
citizen and peasant. All this may appear dull to 
a foreigner, but the Italians seem determined to 
love for themselves, and not for the gratification of 
Tamty. This was more particularly the case before 
the iatroduction of Freooh manners ; and, although 
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tbe hftbit U Certfunly congmlal to the constitu- 
ti^iil tamper of the pet^le, it was probably 
Mrengthened by the aecluBion of the youog wo^ 
mmi. ai^ by the obetacles which the Htate of 
society threw in the way of marriage. Howflver 
that may be, myst«ry is a great iooeative to love. 
De Bree found it bo, aod, although he WHa 
grieved to see the neglect in whioh the meBtkl 
JMiiren of the Italian womea were left, although 
he nailed at their prejudices and auperstitioiw, 
the next time he fell in with th«n, that he heard 
the soft muac of their voiees, that he aaw the 
beatniti^ of their dark and long-fringed eyes, he 
allured his former judgment, and confeflsed that 
nature is sufficient in that &voured laud for tk* 
hapjnness of man, eren if unastieted by edncatioU. 
" Our boasted education," he would say, " ren- 
dera our women Tain, coquettish, Krti£cial; here 
I find abandon, natural taste, and wann afiectionj 
which are by far preferable." 

Whei), at last, De Bree met with Donna Leo- 
nora, he found in her a fair specimen of a well- 
educated (at least, according to the then ideae of the 
country) Italian young lady, and he felt for her a 
respect and esteem which no other of her oouU- 
trywomen had yet obtained from him. Donna 
Leonora had fixed moral principles, and hd- 
cere but benevolent religions tenets : she had a 
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general knowledge of the system of society, and 
of the rights and duties of its members. A na- 
tural good sense, quickness of understanding, and 
a good memory, made np for the vant of ency- 
clopedic information. 

- The young Duchess was peculiarly susceptible 
of the beauties of nature, of which De Bree was 
also a warm admirer. Many an eveiung they stood 
contemplatii^ from her terrace the enchanted 
scenery of the bay; the fairy lights glitteruig ' 
through innumerable casements all round the 
shore, reflected in the calm waters ; the line of 
the extensive horizon, intersected by the irre- 
gular curve of the mountains of Castellamare 
and Sorrento, forming a mass of shade in the 
distance ; the rugged rocks of Caprea, detaching 
themselves, in a -bold outline, from the back 
ground of pale yellow, which marked the west 
and southern quarters of the sky ; while to the 
east the pyramidical form of Vesuvius stood like 

a Colossus, insulated, and capped with its per- 
petual cloud of smoke. 

" This is a land of enchantment ;" exclaimed 
De Bree, " it realizes almost all the glowing vi- 
sions of my youth !" 

- " Almost, you have said ;" observed Donna 
Leonora, " have you then dreamed of aught 
wore delightful?" 
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" In my early visions of lovely nature, often 
have I dreamed of a &iry form- standing by me, 
like an angel of hope, to accompany and giude 
my uncertam steps. The idea of such a being 
is to me inseparable from that of nature's love- 
liness." 

" And have yoa never found that port of yonr 
vinon realized, too, in all yonr travels?" replied 
Donna Leonora, archly. 

" The first time I &ncied it realized was tm 
the hill of Sant Erasmo, near Mola di Gaeta." 

The Ducheas averted her &ce ; she had heard 
enough for that evening. She complained of the 
chill air of the night, and De Bree took his leave. 

Conversations of a eimilar nature led by de- 
grees to an explanation between the two lovers. 
De Bree expressed his sentiments candidly, al- 
though respectfully : Donna Leonora was not 
a prude, she did not ccmceal her ieelings for 
DeBree. 

But now fresh difficulties and obstacles pre- 
sented themselves to Donna Leonora's view. 
Was she to set herself above opinion ; was she to 
marry a private individual, and that individual 
a Protestant, a heretic? The latter to her was 
by fiir the more serious obstacle of the two. 

Donna Leonora was a sincere Roman Catholic, 
though by no means a iHgot. In every sect there 
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tire hypocrites, onbetieTsrs, or BcepticB, rea- 
«otiat)Ie and eineere believen, and eatlmaiastB or 
iuMtic*. Donna Leonora believed her religicm 
tp be what its (^arch proclaime it, tlie <Hily true 
one; bat yet she entertained h^ donbte about 
the eternal condenination of those who are 
not Woaght np, and do not die witMn its pale. 
She flit DO aversion towards heretics, and her 
mind, terrified at the idea of eternal soffeiy 
1t^, rested with complacency on the charitable 
medinm which many of the best Catholics have 
adopted, and' which is connteoanced by the doc- 
trine of some of their theologians, that it is to 
'be hoped the All-merciful will grant to those who^ 
bom out of the bosom of Catfaolidsm, have yet 
lived conformably to the natural {»«cept8 of jus- 
tice which God has implanted in oar hearts, and 
have moreover observed those right printuples of 
morality which are to be found in every creed, 
and especially in every Christian sect, — that the 
All-merciful will, at least in the hour of their 
■death, died upon tlmn a ray of truth, that th^ 
may, before they breathe their last, acknowledge 
the true church, and expire in its blessed com* - 
mnnion. Thus, like thousands of her brethren. 
Donna Leonora recondled the severity of her 
belief with the mildoess of her heart, and, having 
found this open door, the did not stop to loc^ 
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Mttiad her, lest new double Bhould (tartle her 
and disturb her peace, but bowed in iubmisrioD 
and confidence to the inscrutable decrees of Pro- 



But, however charitable the young widow^c be- 
lief, she did not c(Miceal fr<Hn herself that many 
of her friends, and some of the most mverad 
among them, did not see things in the same light; 
that they would consider her own intarpretation 
as a dangn-ous laxity, almost bcvdering upon 
heresy ; and that to them the very idea of her 
marrying an heretic would appear unbearable. 
She also knew that &mi)y pride was carried to 
a considerable extent unong her own relatives, 
and that the miss of the kingdom of which she 
had become a subject by her first marriage made 
it requisite for ladies of rank to obtun die 
Sovereign's permission in case of a second wed- 
lock. This at that time seemed imposuble in 
her case, although afterwards there have been 
Instances of snch permission granted under simi- 
lar circumstances. As for the ecclesiastical license 
which the Pope grants at times for a marriage 
between a Protestant and a Catholic woman* 
there was not sufficient cogency of reason to en- 
title her to that indulgence ; besides which, the 
connexion of her relatives with the then reigning 
Pontiff, and the influence of their rank, wonld 
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alone defeat any endeavours to obtain this &voar 
from His Holiness, 

These perplexities agitated the mind of Donna 
Leonora for 8ome time. De Bree, who now 
visited . at her house aa an encours^ed lover, 
easily perceived her uneasinees, and endeavoured 
todi^wlit. After long consultatiousiitwas agreed 
that a secret nutrriage before miniaterH of both 
churches, to satisfy the cooscieuces of both parties, 
should be resorted to, reserving to a better op- 
portunity the task of making it known to the 
world. A Protestant clergyman was found, who, 
after having ascertained the independent sito- 
ation of the parties, performed the ceremony 
before proper witnesses ; after which, on the 
same day, a Catholic priest prtmounced the 
blessing over them in the Duchess's private cha- 
pel, according to the rites of his church. Donna 
Leonora's scruples were thereto qaieted, and she 
lived with her husband, happy in his domestic 
society, although in public she still appeared in 
the qnality and under the title of a widow. 
Arrangements of this sort are very easy at Na- 
ples, especially as Donna tieonora lived out of 
town, and frequented very few assemblies. The 
Neapolitans trouble themselves little about the 
internal affairs of their neighbours ; beiddes which, 
in a city where so many intrigues are carried on^ 
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and mostly with very little secrecy, scandal has 
lost much of its point, and has too extensive a 
range within its grasp, to attach itself long to 
one femily. 

Donna Leonora's aSa.in at Naples were now 
settled, and she was pressed by her mother to 
retom to Rome. She would have deferred her 
return to her native city, in order to enjoy 
longer her husband's company, of which she 
knew that, in her paternal house, she would be 
almost entirely deprived ; but Mr. De Bree him- 
self was now obliged to leave her for awhile. The 
afllairs of France, about that time, had assumed 
80 serious a character, and the Bevolution had 
endangered so many interests, that Mr. De Bree 
was urged by his friends at home to hasten back, 
in order that he might see things with his own 
eyes, and determine upon what course to pursue, 
in order to secure whatever property he had. 
He therefore thought it was now meet to part 
for a short time, freeing with Donna Leonora, 
that after she had spent some months with her 
mother, she would find some plausible reason, 
of health or otherwise, to state her determina- 
tion to come again, and fix her residence at 
Naples, where De Bree would join her, having 
previously settled his affairs in his own country ; 
aod then they would live together in some of the 
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' d«KghtAiI Fesideocee with vhich the Deighboar- 
faood of Naples abounds, there to enjoy each 
other's oompaDy in hapf^ seclnsioi)) far from 
the storms of the world, from which they 
thoBght themselves secure in l^t extreme re- 
gion of the Italian peniiisiila. Dreams of halcyiw 
days, which, like all such dreams, were never te 
be fully realized 1 

De Bree set off for France, and Donna Leonora 
soon after retuned to Borne. She foond her 
mother^s health declining, and she confined her- 
self at home to keep her parent company. la 
this her retirement, she felt the irksomeneas of 
her lituation, deprived of the society of her 
husband, and prevented even from speabing of 
him to any one. But a new care came to engross 
all her &culties : she bow become aware that her 
marri^e, however contracted under ominous dr- 
cnmstancea, had been blessed, and that a third 
being would soon add to herjoye and her anxieties. 
She immediately wrote to apprize De Bree of the 
drcumstonce, and for fear of accidents, and as she 
had much to commnnicate, she intrusted hw corre- 
spondence to a trusty messenger, her maid's bro- 
ther, who set off forthwith for the French capital, 
^here De Bree then was. 

De Bree, in repairing to his native country 
after several years^ absence spent under fir dif- 
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J^est climes, and in purenitB totally remf^ finxn 
politics, could hardly believe his eenaee for what he 
now saw and heard. He knew not his countrymen 
g^ain : one trait of their character still, however, 
predominated, — their vanity and their love of 
dramatic Bitnati<m : hence their liberty, equa- 
lity, republic, were all Itres de raison, personified 
into ao many dramatis personae. Reforms were 
made in an ostentatious, unbending spirit. They 
wanted to change the known weights and measures, 
and they measured the earth, and took out a A'ac- 
tion, in order to weigh a sack of flour, or to mea- 
nre a yard of cloth. They erased the names of 
the Calendar, and resorted to the Greek and 
Roman hiBtoriei for substitutes. They burnt all 
the archives of the nobility. Every thing was car- 
ried to extremes. They lOst sight of the point from 
which th^ started ; they, even lost sight of the ob- 
^tfl to which they tended, in order to follow ^eir 
respective leaders. Many of these laughed in their 
sleeves at their dupes, but they soon found to 
their cost that their dupes were fond of change, 
even in quacks. People quarrelled about words, 
rather than about facts, because it was in words 
ahme that they could embody the wild schemes 
they had jvoposed to themselves. They had 
begun by establishing an equality of right, an 
t^Oi^ty before the law, and there they o^ht to 
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have stopped ; they wiBhed next to establisli 
an equally de facto, to change the immutable 
laws of property, to force the private opimon of 
individualB, and then confusion and anarchy fol- 
lowed, 

De Bree was at Paris at the epoch of the 10th 
of August : he heard the 6riiig and the shoata ; 
he ventured out towards the scene of action, and 
he met people bearing in triumph the ghastly 
heads of the unfortunate Swiss thrust on pikes, 
and was obliged to answer to the cry of Vive la 
Liberie! He never afterwards pronounced those 
words without shuddering. Sick at heart of tiie 
turn the Revolution had now taken, and fore- 
seeing its further dismal consequences, he thought 
of nothing but of settii^ off for Italy, and leaving 
his country for ever. It was at that moment 
that Giovanni, Donna Leonora's messenger, ar- 
rived. The a^ht of that trusty servant, and his 
well-known Italian countenance, made him forget 
the French and their frenzy ; he asked after his 
wife with some trepidation, but hearing she was 
well, and opening the letters, he shed tears of joy. 
How little hold political a&irs have on the heart of 
man,when contrasted with his domestic affections ! 
France, its errors, its misery, and its guilt, were 
in a moment out of De Bree's view ; he only saw 
his beloved Italianwife, a recluse within the sober 
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atmosphere of her Romas mansion ; and he only 
panted after the time when he could sit with her 
and the dear pledge she promised him, under the 
iestooaed vines, and among the orange-trees, on 
the gay hills which overlook the' Bay of Naples. 

But it was not an easy matter to get out of 
Prance, especially for a native, and it was not 
until after several months that De Bree suc- 
ceeded in leaving his country. Meantime, he 
witnessed the increasing horrors of that epoch : 
on the second of September, he saw the butchers 
drunk with the fumes of human bloodi shed at 
the Abbaye, la Force, and the Canoes, — of the 
blood of i^ed men, of priests, and of women ; 
and he began then almost to abhor his country. 

Returning home, he entered the house of some 
friends, and there he found a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen sitting quietly at table, and sipping their 
dessert wine. De Bree looked as if thunderstruck : 
his countenance was pale and hazard. The com- 
pany asked him whether he were ill. *'Ill?"replied 
he, " I am astonished that any one can be well, 
in this infernal city ! Do you know that a few 
hundred yards from hence they are butchering 
men by the hundred 7 that venerable priests, that 
noble ladies, that fathers of families, are falling at 
this moment under the axes and the pikes of the 
camiibala ? And you are here, enjoying your- 
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«elT«s I Yon do not think tliat your turn,^4Dr 
tunii I iDean, may come to-morrow." 

" Nov be calm, De Bree,' ' said an old gentlonan, 
the head of the party : " aboTe all, do not let any 
one hear you : what happens ii merely the ezocM 
inseparable from revolutions ; . people are not, 
caimot be, OTer-scmpolovu in these times." 

" As you please, gentlemen, I see that you 
and I do not understand each other any longer ; 
this foal atmosphere has a&cted onr intel- 
lects. Now here we part for ever; may yoa 
escape the stonn that is brooding over this ill- 
&ted country : aa for me, if God granto me graee 
to escape out of Uiis men^erie of wild beasts, 
I shall take care to keep myself in future out of 
the way of all revolutions : I will shun the pre- 
tended regenerators of mankind as I would t^ers 
and hyenas. Adieu for ever." 

From that moment, alt De Bree's thoughts 
were turned to the south ; all his effcnrts were to en- 
deavour to escape out of the French territory. He 
left his aS&irs half-settled in the care of a friend. 
In those days of blood the barriers of Paris were 
closed : De Bree put on some old clothes of his own 
servant, which he took great pains to tear and 
pierce in several places, for a man was in danger 
if he appeared dressed like a gentl^nan ; the 
ragged populace were jealous of seeii^ any one 
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botter dregsed than tbenuelvea. He tttempted 
to psss the bfirriers, but in vain ; at last, after 
BeTeral attempts, he got out, and sought r^iige 
»t the house of an old acquaiotooee in the 
country. FrtNH thenee, after mash trouble, he 
pwaed into Siritierhuid. Onoe upon safe ground, 
an tUoess, brought on by fatigue and anxiety; 
assailed him ; an illness irotai the effects of irhieb 
lie never afttfwards recovered ; and it was not 
until next year that he was enabled to ororn the 
Alps. 

Meantinte, Donna Leonora had been advaneiag 
in her preguaDcy, and, beii^ obl^ed to coaoeal 
her state, she nad lived the life of a reelnse. 
Sh« dined generally with her mother, and often 
was obl^ed to resort to excuses which h^ heart 
disdained, in order not to betray her secret. 
Her looks alarmed the old lady, although weak- 
sighted ; and she in»Bted upon having a physician 
calkd. The man, fortunately, was not very scru- 
tinising, gave a name to th^ young Duchess's 
illness, prescribed some medicines, which she 
took care not to swallow, and her mother ap- 
plaudad herself on the improvement of her looks. 
In the latter stage of her pregnancy, Donna 
Leonora confined herself entirely to her own 
apartments, which were in a separate wing of 
the extemive mansioD. Her mother, and eom^ 
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times her brother, came through the private 
staircase to pay her a visit ; and she Dumaged to 
be BO wrapped up for fear of cold, bb it happened 
to be in winter, that no external sign told of h^r 
real Bitoation. Giovanuina, the confidential fe- 
male Berrant, alone knew the aecret, and never 
left her mistress for a moment. At last \he time 
of her confinement drew near, and she felt the 
symptoms of approaclung delivery. It was in 
the evening ; her mother had paid her daily visit, 
and had been particularly kind in her inquiries, 
and bestowed her blessings on her darling daugh- 
ter with redoubted fervour. Donna Leonora was 
afiected, tears stood in her eyes, her heart was on 
her lips ; but too much was at stake, and slie re- 
mained silent. The outer door of her apartments 
was secured, and her bithful Giovannina having 
warned her brother, who had retartaed from 
Paris, to be watching all night ready at a mo- 
ment's warning, stood by her mistress in the most 
intense anxiety. In the midst of the night, Donna 
Leonora was safely delivered of a boy, and thus, 
without assistance, this young woman, brought 
op in affluence and delicacy, went alone through 
the hardest trial to which a female is subject. 

The phild could not remain in the house : the 
mother bestowed upon it a few hasty caresses, 
Giovannina soon snatched it away, and having 
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wrapped it up carefully, delivered it to her 
brother throi^h a private postern door, of vhich 
she had procured the key. A nurse was ready 
at her brother's house to take the child, and next 
day, the nurget with her in&nt chaise, set off 
for Albano, her native place. 

Some time after, Mr. De Bree arrived at 
Rome. Delighted to find himself ^aiu in a 
peaceful country, hr from the stonns which at 
that moment ^tated his native land, he felt like 
the shipwrecked traveller, who, thrown upon an 
hospitable shore, thanks Providence for having 
granted him .a footing on dry land again. He 
contrived soon to .have an interview with Donna 
Leonora, who had now .become doubly dear to 
him ; they talked of dangers past, and formed 
delightful plans for the future. It was agreed 
that she was to remain a few months longer with 
her mother, and then set off for Naples, where 
she would fix her resideope. He should precede 
her thither, and, on her arrival, they would settle 
in the neighbourhood of that capital, far fi-om the 
bustle of the v?orld, contenting themselves with 
the society of a few friend« who were acquainted 
with their marriage, and let the rest lose sight of 
them ; a thing which is easily accomplished in a 
great dissipated city, and amidst a populaUtm 
chiefly engrossed with the pleasures of the mo- 
Vot. I. G 
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tawnt. Tlioy WtitUd live for tkemselres And (of 
thtir child. That child, haw«ver, vbs to rettiaiti 
some years at Rome, in oare of some tFimty 
person, and Snaau Satitini, sifft«r-iD-law of Dotuut 
Leoliora's confidante^ v/m ptopdat&i Sfae wA8 a 
sober, discreet widow* wbo lived in a retired part 
Of Rome ; she had a decent hota«, And she wOitH 
be glad to make hef existence easier, b]r Nt* 
tending to the imr&ing of the boy, foi> ifhlell 
•he iirontd be amply remunerated. 

De Bree accordingly called upon Susan, •md 
pleased with her, and the arraiigemtnts Were 
agreed upcm. He next went Widi hei> to AlbaUti) 
and found his child in a lowly cott^e, in the 
arms of a little peasant-girl about fite years of 
age, who oA seeing a strange Signore caress the 
child, left it in his arms and ran after her mother, 
who was spreading some linen in « neighbouriAg 
field. When the nurse came in, she began sTying 
and lamenting, in a liardly intelligible jargcm, that 
the child should be taken away from h6r. It was 
not easy to pacify her ; which was only effected at 
last by De Dree patting the child again in her 
son-burnt arms, and telling her repeatedly that 
she should not be deprived of her chaise fot 
tiie present, but that she must be more atten* 
tive to its comforts, for between her hotisehold 
drodgery and the care of her other children, of 
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vbiah e b«vy flocked in to gape at ths strang« 
geDtlesuu) irom Rome, little Anselmo, though 
sufficiently nouriHhed, appeared to have been ne- 
glected in other icspects. To enforce hit recom- 
meDdatione, De Bree pat a sequin into h'r hand : 
the light of a golden piece, a rar» ooonrrmoe to h«r« 
made the poor mate ciy oat t^ia from jo^ and 
gratitude, and Id return she lanhched* forth in •f' 
fiuicHH of praise of the dear little figliuolo, whtf 
vas, the said, a, sdntareUot never cried, andgavs 
her no eort of troaMe ; he looked so goo«U 
tempered! and then, lookii^ np at D* Bree, fai9* 
eyes, she said, are like the Signore'a ; one would 
almoet think he were his son. 

She would have gone on talking for ever, had 
he ttot stopped her by telling her that in lh« 
bourse of & short time that person, pointing to 
Susan, would call agun to look after the babe ; 
and then kissii^ little AnMlmo's forehead, D* 
Bree left the cottage. 

Meantime the season of the villeggiatBra ap^i 
proaciied, and Donna. Leonora's mother, who had 
a villa at Albmo, and another at Freseati, chOse 
tlie former, at the insinuation of her daughter. 
" The air was purer, they could live more retired 
at Albano than at Freseati, which was always fbll 
of the nobility and gentry oi the capital, and 
where the whole fe^ion of the Corao seemed to 
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tramport itself. One might just as well remain 
at -Rome as be pestered with continual visitB, and 
callings, and conversazioni." 

Donna Leonora wished to rusticate a little this 
season ; she was going to leave Rome, perhaps 
for yeara, and she wished to spend the delightful 
month of October in the quiet solitude of her 
villa at Albano, in the groves of which she was 
ten times more at her ease than in the fumptnous 
hallS) the gravelled walhs, and stately avenues, 
of their princely residence at Frescati, to which, 
however, Donna Leonora had been formerly re- 
markably partial. 

" And yet," observed the old Princess, casting 
a scrutinizing look at her daughter, " you who 
are so fond of retirement wish to return to that 
noisy, bustling, iatiguing Naples, — that land of 
confusion, where you are stunned with words 
without meaning, teased with ceremony without 
dignity, and ruined by luxury without taste. 
One would think that our quiet, sober Rome 
ought to suit your inclinations better." 

" My dear mother," replied Leonora, rather 
affected by the remark, *' you know it is not 
merely taste that induces me to go back, to 
Naples, but considerfttions of health and the ne- 
cessity of attending to my aSairs, which, in the 
hands of those tiresome lawyers" 
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This was a point on which the <^ PriaecH lelt 
very sore ; she had had Home experience of 
Neapolitan lawyera, and Neapolitan courts of 
justice, and she could never speak patiently of 
either. 

" As for those p^lietti, — God forgive me,— 
bat I really think they are the greatest plagues 
of that country ; they deyour it like the locusts 
did Egypt. Well, daughter, (said she) since 
you must go, go, and my blessiugs will accom- 
pany you. But, (and she looked at the eyes of 
her daughter glistening with tears) be on your 
guard t^ainst your own heart ; I am more fearfnl 
of that than even of the Neapolitan p^lietti, 
and there are few men at Naples whom I would 
tmst with the happinera of my daughter." 

" My dear mother, the first specimen I have 
had of Neapolitan husbands has not been so 
satis&ctory as to tempt me to a second." 

This was said without meamng to cast any re. 
flection on her parents, but, however, it reached 
the heart of the mother, and it had the effect of 
effectually stopping the conversation. The old 
Princess looked grave, resumed her statelineas of 
manner, which she had thrown aside for a while, 
and never more did she utter a syllable of com* 
ment upon Donna Leonora's future plans of life. 

A few days after, both mother and daughter 
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Mt ^ for Albano. De Bna, who oould with 
cUffienlty obtain another mterviflw with Us wifc, 
while ■till at Rome, could hare even leas hopes of 
a similar indulgence in a small place like Albaao, 
where every strange countenance is soon remarked, 
aad excites sus|acion. He therefore set off for Na- 
ples, there to wait the arrival of Donna Leonora. 

The ladies being once at Albano, it was so 
•ontrired by Giovannina, that the nurse and her 
charge should be in the way of Donna Leo> 
nora, as the latter was rambling out. Donna 
ijBonora, notwithstanding all her self-command, 
snatched up the child, and covered it with caressei. 
Giovannina observed to the nurse, that the yonsg 
Duchess was exceedingly fond of children, and 
that her child, meaning Anaelmo, was a fine one, 
and that her Bccellenxa would perhap like to 
see it at the palazso. The hint was talcen by 
Donna Leonora, who said, ** Yesi good womui, 
Cfsne to^mwroWf and bring the child with you." 

From that day, during all the tJme of the 
villeggiatura, the nurse and little Anselmo \vere 
every day at the villa. The old Princeee, Donna 
Leonora's mother, saw the babe in the apart- 
ments of the latter, and good-naturedly caressed 
the child. This was a trying moment for the 
young Duchess. She often regretted afterwaids 
that she had not, aa she wan nore than oace-on 
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thfi very pcnnt (^ doing, thrawn hentlf at her 
motWs &at, cmfeHtd hat muria^, and baggad 
W forgiTenqv and blauutg. She would probably 
have iiuicaedad with hat kind parent, whoaa 
very precarious state of health, and en&eblad 
esergies of mind, rendered her more diipoted to 
uaMi ooiuueb ,- and vho, at ths approach of daath, 
which the felt vu aot distant, began to Me tha 
tJiings of this vorhl in a difierent light from that 
which edosation and long hai»t had till thm 
reflected on them. But Donna Leonora feared, 
and with mdw fioundation, the offended aalf-hwe 
of her Iwother, and of her other reUttivea ; and 
lhe wai lilaBt. She, however, felt a satiifactitn, 
mixed with ladneei, when ahe saw her inlWit aoa 
ia tlu arma of her aged mother ; she bncied that 
OB a future day, the mild spirit of the lattw 
voold, from her {dace <^ blissful rest, bestow a 
pumtal blaMing im her grandson, whom she now 
unfonseiously pressed within her tremulous arms. 
At thew thoughts Donna Leonora idied teara, 
which she could with dificultjr conceal frtxn the 
PrineesB. One of the most serere trials for a mo- 
ther is that of being forced to disguise the feel- 
inga of nature in the presence of a beloved pu^it. 
Donna Leonora mried the peasant-woman, who 
could embrace her oluldren before the eyes of the 
world t she thought that a blessing above all 
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others : but in ascribing to the obtnse peosanC 
the acote sentiments of a refined mind, she fell 
into the common mistake of judging of the hap- 
piaeBs of others from her own feelings and expe- 
rience. 

The day of All Souls came, and the villeg- 
giatura terminated. On returning to her palace 
^t Rome, Donna Leonora began her preparations 
for her final departure. She now gazed with 
fond remembrance on the weli-known objects 
which had surrounded her from her iniaUcy ; on 
those walls, and tapestry, and p^ntings, on the 
lofty poplar trees which waved their green heads 
before the casement of her favourite boudoir, and 
which had also witnessed her childish amusements 
and infantine griefs; and, as she gazed at themi 
she felt a presentiment^ that she was looking at 
them for the last time, as if she were not destined 
to enter the gates of her paternal mannon again. 
But she gazed oftener, and with much more 
earnestness, on the wan cheeks and the pale fore- 
head of her mother, and on her sunken eyes ; and 
when the last hour of eeparation came, she re- 
. mained in a state of the lowest depression, locked 
up in the feeble arms of her afQicted parent, 
until she was roused by her attendants, who car- 
ried rather than led her to the carriage below^ 
" May Heaven bless thee, my child," said the 



mother} placing her haada on her forehead, 
" and may thy trust in Heaven never fail, what- 
ever be thy trials in life." These were the last 
words Donna Leonora heard af Rome. She sunk 
back in her carri^e in a sort of stupor, and 
' when she came again to herself, she was on the 
road to Naples, enveloped by the morning mists 
which covered the pl^ns of the Campt^na. 

Her journey was uninterrupted by any acci- 
dent, and, on the tiurd day, she found herself 
s^in within the atmosphere of Naples, and in 
the presence of her beloved husband. 
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Hb* Db Bubs found Nqplea fltfll the gay liuf* 
orioiu city he had koown it on his first vivit, yet 
he thought he perceived Bp altemK^-.ifk tbf 
manoerB of the people. There was aot'tKhi^lUDe 
jovial look, the same naturalness, or what is so 
well expressed in French by the word o&ancfon— 
no loi^et that open-heartedness and easy security 
which used to brighten the countenances of the 
good-natured citizens of Naples ; that security 
which sprang from confidence in the stability of 
the mild temperate system of government which 
had been established by Charles of Spain, but 
which had been gradually swerved from by the 
Queen and her fiivourite minister. 

, At the same time the stimulus given by the 
French Revolution was communicating. itself ra- 
pidly to all the European nations. The principleof 
proselytism, a peculiar feature of modern repub- 
licanism) a dangerous principle in* politics as well 
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u IB reli^n, had aUrmed all the European O9- 
vemmniU, not only raonarchical, but even re- 
pnhlican qf the old school. It were worse than 
idle here to attempt to state wh6 wai the first 
to be in the wrc»ig ; many wrongs there were on 
all sidee, and causes and effects succeeded' eadi 
Other ao rapidly that it wonld puzile any li^idan 
to analyze th^r resptetire bearinga on each other'. 
The court of Naples had early shown Its hos- 
tility to the ]tfinaples of the French assemblies, 
fljiU without any open declaration of war ; but it 
was Jmown that the Queen in her journey through 
Upp^' Italy) on the occasion of the marriage of 
her two daughters to the sons of the Emperor 
Leopold, had exerted h^r influence, whic^- was 
fousidAFable, Xo oi^atuze the first leagije of tfa* 
sOveFeigns a^inat France. At the same time k 
wpa said that French emisasries vent by the reva> 
lutionary clubs of Paris, hod pei^rafied even to 
^apl^, and were endeavoiiring^ to bring into 
a$ti(m those jH-incipIea of diBsatisfactios with 
the existing order of things, which, as we 
have already observed, the young men of the 
uj^r claesee had largely imbibed from the French 
literature of the time. But '* dal detto alfatto 
vi 6 un gran tratto," as the Italian saying is, and, 
although these young m$n were fond of talfeingi 
. they probably -Bever yet drcftvt of effecting any 
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thing) until tliey were irritated, and, at the same 
time, msed into importance, by persecution. Yet ' 
courtiers contrived to persuade the Queen that 
a great proportion of the better classes were 
revolutionists, and the Queen, unfortunately fox 
all, believed it. 

At last the French admiral Latouche appeared 
with his fleet before Naples; and, in an autho- 
ritative manner, and under the threat of bom- 
barding the capital in case of refusal, demanded 
of the King of Naples, to sign, within a few 
hours, certain conditions imposed by his Govern- 
ment, and to bind himself to a system of neu- 
trality towards France. 

The court of Naples, weak, and fearing the 
supposed revolutionists at home, acceded to a 
treaty, which, like all forced treaties, could 
only last as loi^ as the fear which had dictated 
it. In reading the history of those times, one 
hesitates which to blame most, the perfidy, as it 
was called, of the Italian Governments, or the 
Machiavelism of the republicans, in forcing upon 
their antagonists such conditions as it was in the 
nature of things that they could not, would not 
keep. The republicans probably had one object in 
view, to excite contempt towards their natural 
enemies ; but, at last the contempt recoiled upon 
themselves, as they became partie3 to the perfidy. 
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It was, in abort, tlie surest mode of prodnciog 
general demoralization, and this effect it cer- 
tainly obtained . 

While Latonche was in the bay, he was courted 
by a knot of foreign democrats, or at least of 
men Vfho fancied themselves such, men who had 
enjoyed the hospitality of the country, and tb& 
protection of the Government which th^ were 
now insulting by their silly declamations) by their 
badges and toasts i men, some of whom had been 
fevoured by that very Government in prefra-encc 
to the natives themselves; men, in short, who 
had reaped all the advantages of aH absolute Go- 
yernment, without sustaining any of its vexa- 
tions, and who, like most proteg^ too highly 
and imprudently &voured, ended by turning 
against their benefactors. These men, confident 
in the protection of the French ambassador, en- 
couraged the Neapolitan patriots, by giving 
them the convenience of assembling in their 
houses, by disseminating among them revolu- 
tionary pamphlets and papers, by communicating 
to them the exaggerated news from France, by 
giving them sumptuous dinners, and warming 
their rapubbcanlsm by repeated bumpers of 
Champagne and Burgundy, and by revolutionary 
toasts and songs; thus exciting those ardent and 
misgiuded ypung men to a course which must 
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prore fittol to them, ftnd irhiefa M. them at last 
to the Bc&Sbld. 

Among those foreigners who made thomselrei 
tfoiupicuous st the timt, wae h cousin of De Bree, 
Ivho had been some yean settled at Napks, ear' 
ry ing on an extensive and snccessfal mercaatUtf 
Inuiaess. This cnn, naturally weak in his intel- 
kots, and acaasttmed to the flatteries of his clerks* 
olncure yonng men, vho Ured in loxnry and 
dissipation, under an easy, indolent, and careleaa 
principal, whose ridiculous whims and absurd 
pretensions they found their interest to indulge; 
this man, whose name was Reinier De Bree, 
had taken Into hk bead that he was destined to 
be a reformer of a country to which he was a 
stranger, and of which he hardly understood 
the language. He had adopted for his dreaS, a 
sort of tiniibnn, consisting of a blue military cat 
coat, with a red collar and white waistcoat; thus 
uniting, as he thought ingeniously, the three 
solours of the republican flag. In this manner, 
he paraded through the streets of Naples, while 
the Government of that comitry became eveiy 
day more ezaeperated against the very name of 
France. However, as he had been long known 
at Naples by all clsBses of people as a man mtu- 
rally harmless, altliongh siUy and imprudent, thtf 
. police shut their eyes, and hia more reasonable 
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fi^odi onljr Uti^lMd Bt Us««cetitridtie«. Wb«n, 
iownr, Adminl IaUmmIw oMtifl to Nsples, sui 
had tntcred into segotwtioitt wittt the Neapolitan 
GoTeramtnt, Mr. Relnier De Bree, perriniided 
bf Bomv oQthusiuts, bethought himself of an 
S0t of efiUt, hy whieh h« ^^Id aoqnin imiborta} 
honoiir, abd Hflure hioiBelf tiit eVer the polrerfol 
pfttroinge of France. He had tb« unpnidenoe td 
•■k KTeral of the pHnoipal offleere of Ixtoiiche'a 
•quadAm, the very men who had bearded the 
Ekivereign of the country In the midst of hii 
capital and in hit very palace, to s great dinner, 
at his ttB^ehce, situated in the rtreet ofToIedd, 
the most ireqneDted part of Naples. The French 
imtal oOketB accepted the invitation, and came 
in ttate to the place of rendezvoas, in the most 
Wdwded time of the afternoon walk. What ren- 
der«d the thing still more off^nsire to the Neapo- 
}itani of the oM school, and especially to the lowei* 
tlassee, Was, that this happened to be durbg the 
^Mion week, a time set apart for penance, &8ting, 
Aadreligioiu exercises. The dinner was snmptuous, 
and, of course, gras, which, by the ostentatious 
Way in which the provisions were bought in the 
market, was a scandal to strict catholics. A se- 
lect party of patriots, foreign and native, were 
invited to meet the French officers ; the libations 
Were copioQs, songs and music were introduced 
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during the deeeert, Prench national toasts verC 
f^ven, and the evening concluded by a dance, in 
which the wives and sisters of several of the 
native guests were partners to the officers. 

When it is considered at what epoch, in what 
country, at what time of the year, and among 
-what people, this display was made, it is hardly 
credible that such a thing could have been exe- 
cuted without causing a riot, and endang^ing 
the lives of the party. Such, however, waa 
the case : the dinner and the ball went on, the 
house was flaming with lights, the balconiea 
open, and all this in the view of the immense 
crowd, which presses, in ever-flowing, currents, 
through the street of Toledo. Numbers of peo- 
ple, attracted by the novelty of the scene, and 
by the music within, crowded before the entrance 
of the house; the Lazzaroni began to grumble 
and look darker than usual, yet every thii^ re- 
jnmned quiet : the police tras determined not to 
give the slightest pretence to the French to stir 
up a new quarreL I^te in the evening, the King 
was returning from Portici to his palace in town. 
His way lay before Mr. De Bree's house. The 
crowd obstructed tJie passage, and the King's 
carri^e was detained a few moments. Seeing 
this, King Ferdinand leaned his head out of the 
window, and, addressing himself to the nearest 
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man, asked him, in liia ikiniliar langnage, *' ^£, 
chec'e?" '* Please your Majesty, it is the foreign 
merchant De Bree, that gives a ball to the officers 
of the' French fieet." ** Ne chisso i" said the 
King, looking graTe, as he threw himself back 
in his carriage, which at that moment drove off. 

The evening terminated qnietly : two days af- 
ter the French -fleet sailed ; and the day sue-' 
ceeding its departure, a royal retcritto, or or- 
der, was issued,' banishing the elder De Bree 
frcttn His Majesty's donuniona ; enjoining him to 
quit the capital within twenty-four hours. Ano- 
ther order at the same time was issued by the 
minister of justice, stating, that this should not 
be construed as having any reference to the other 
members of the same family, of which there had 
been several living at Naples of late, who bad 
always conducted themselves as peaceful sub- 
jects and honourable men. 

No one was surprised at the order; and the 
consequence was, that Mr. Reinier De Bree was 
obliged to quit Naples alone and unpitied, leaving 
his afiairs, which were in great confu»on, in the 
hands of agents; by which means his property was' 
dila[udated, and all his prospects in the world 
thenceforth ruined. 

The younger De Bree soon heard the newB of 
lus cousin's exploits, and he also learnt at the ^ 
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aame time, tbe ditcrimination niadeliy a Qovern- 
nwnt, wliioli was oft«n acciued of being indiscrimi- 
tiateljr opprmsirs. Therefore, vhsn he returned 
to Naples a year after this eveat, he lived in the 
greatest security, and wai never molested in the 
smallmt degree. Bat every thing round him 
mM&time looked tfareataning. Combustible ma- 
terlale were scattered in every direction, and 
Db BreA's forebodings as to the result v«r« 
fimiaous. He mixed as little as he could in to* 
ciety, yet he oOuld not entirely avoid some of 
his cousin's old friends, who were in eattivo odon 
with the Government. 

Many of those individuals at Naples who wer* 
dissatisfied with their rulers, were so upon par- 
tial, or even personal, grounds. Few had enlarged 
notions of political economy, and of the princi- 
ples of the social system ; and how could they, in 
a country where for ^es past the natives had 
had no share in the administration of the govern- 
ment, where generation af^r generation had ve- 
getated under the delegated authority of viceroys 
sent from a distant court } Among them, how- 
ever, Were some men of real information, well- 
meaning men, who were ofiended at the old 
abuses, and at those introduced by the Queen's 
party ; but they, in their theories of improvement, 
did oot estimate sufficiently the risk* atteiiding any 
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great ch&oge in tha presoDt atate of the natioiit and 
tbe opposition to be expected from a great propor- 
tion of the people, from the popnlation in the prcK 
Tincea attached to old forms and cuBtoms, and who 
Tere not ao lensiblyaffeotedbythe malvertatioiMof 
the CrpTenunent as the inhabitant! of the capital. 
The errors of the court, or to ipeak more pro- 
perly, of the administration, were, on ihar iide* 
very grave. The heads of Govenunent saw the 
crisis which threatened Europe, and instead of con- 
dliating the love of their subjects, instead of hus* 
banding their resonrces and their atrength for th« 
hoar of danger, they continned in a courae of pro* 
duality, t^ipatjon, and pn^igacy : irritated 
where they ought to have conciliated, diey gave 
hnportaiice to trifles ; they were merciless where 
thc^ ought to have been indalgent, and weak 
where they ought to have shown themselves de- 
termined. A tribunal was established, under the 
name of the Supreme Giunta of State, which 
imprisoned and examined a great number of per- 
sons, chiefly young men, who had committed them- 
selves by imprudent expressions, and had shown 
th«r approbation of the changes that had oc- 
curred in France. They were accwed of a con- 
spiracy to upset the King's Government; but tliia 
charge seems to have never been fiiUy established, - 
yet several of them were sent to the sctffi^i : 
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From that moment, siupicioq was spread amonff 
the difFerent classes ; the capital swarmed with 
informers, Bod social peace was destroyed. Be- 
fore that, there were no real revolutionists, ex- 
cept in words — ^none at least that from their state^ 
age, and infiaence in society, were in any way 
dangerous; the sospcions and the asperity of 
Gorenunent cieated a host of malcontents, wha 
afterwards became real conspirators. 

It was at this epoch that De Bree, who had 
OQCe been building enchanted castles of a life of 
undisturbed tranquillity, and happy seclusion, 
in the remote land of Naples, had to welcome. 
his consort on her arrival itoui Rome. He care- -. 
fully avcuded disturbing her mind with his uewly 
awakened fears, for the future. Donna Lieonora. 
had no taste for political disquisitions, and if she 
at times saw her husband look thouglitful and 
grave, such as he was not wont to be formerly, site 
attributed it to what he had suffered in France ; 
and true it is, that having once been witness to 4 
revolution, it is. impossible afterwards for a man. 
of any feelings to divest himself of that gloom 
which the full view of the dark side of human 
nature, and of homan passions laid bare,, during 
the great convulsions of society, is apt to leave. 
im his miod. It is tasting the bitter fruit of 
: |he tree of knowledge — ^the knowledge of .human 



weftkness and Imman depravity; a knovledge 
which oQca attained, cannot be fbi^otten again, 
and which preys upon Onr memory like a fearfal 
vision of things unutterable. 

Yet De Bree and his wife lived happify to thair 
dcHnestic circle. De Bree had a house in town, 
where he repaired almost every morning to meet 
his acquaintances on buuneas, and then, in tlie 
afternoon, he returned to Donna t«onDra's ren- 
dence, which was situated on the beautiful hill of 
Capodimonte. There they enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of a country residence, still within reach 
of the town. Donna Leonora thereby dispensed 
with the formalities of visiting; and yet she could 
conveniently, any day she liked, drive to the resi- 
dence of any of her former acquaintances. But 
•he mixed little with the world, and except on 
some particular occa^on that she appeared at 
a conversazione, where she w^p sure to be the 
better received from the rarity of her visits ; or 
when she went to- San Carlo to some new 
opera, she spent most of her evenings at home, 
—conversing with her husband, reading, accom- 
panying herself on the guitar, or walking in the 
coolness of the evenii^ on her ample terrace, 
from which she enjoyed a double prospect, of the 
Bay on one side, and of the rich pluns of 0am- 
]lania on the other. 
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The abrupt moimtaiDB of Casteiramsrs, tKe in- 
eulated VesuviuB, the broad basin of the Bay, 
DOW placid and even ae an immense mirror of 
blue crystal, now white with curled foam -wb^i 
the south winds blow ; the green hilla of Naples, 
its grey Norman castles, the myriads of lights 
glittering to and fro, and that strange, indescrib-' 
able, bnzzing noise which issues Jrom the bowels 
imd heart of that tumultuous city, and is heard 
afar from the summit of the surroundii^; hills, -as 
the echo of another world, — all these formed a 
scene always animated, always varied, and always 
attractive. To Donna Leonora and De Bree^. it 
was a scene of real love. They enjoyed the pre- 
sent, and made a thousand plans for the future ; 
among which, one was that, if the storm that' 
desolated central Europe, and which threatened 
to spread to the south of the Alps, Bbouldin its 
course approai^ the shores of the Tyrrhenian, 
they would embark and Seek an asylum beyond 
the sea ; and England was pointed out by DeBree, 
who had visited that land, as the safest resting- 
place for those who, like themselves, might be 
said to have no longer a country. For thta 
object, however, it was necessary to realize Donna 
Leonora's property — an undertaking by no means 
easy in a country where the judicial courts 
were notoriouB for their inefficiency, where the 
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ehicuKiy of the paglulti, or IswyerB, tlie iw^o- 
leoce or corruptioo of the judg«, and thi innu- 
memble flaws and cpatradictions of the lawi, 
&voared injantice, and escotir^^ed the naturtl 
dupotition of the nativa for a etate of intenoi- 
luble contention. 

Some years peased, however, daring which De 
Bree and his wife lived quietly at Capodimonte, 
'*tbeworldforgettiiig,bytheworldforgot." Ano- 
ther child came to add to their mutual tie«, but 
thor joy at thia event was saddened at the nclcly 
appearance of the inAuot, which made them fear 
fiir its life. The dangw in which they were of 
loung this object of their affection , made them now 
wi«h to Tecal near them their first-bom. Aa- 
mIhio was now in his serenth year, and the re- 
tired and unnoticed manner in which his parents 
had now Ihred for years, 'made them foresee no 
incoQTenience fivm the addition to their drclc of 
a boy, whom the widow Santihi refHresented aa 
bung of a steady, thought^l diqwsition, and 
who would easily submit to those restrictions 
which a remaining feeUng of caution and delicacy 
jB^ht still recfHnmend, 

Meantime, distractions still continued to exist 
in the political world. A number of youi^ men 
implicated in the first conspraoy, whether real or 
fnppoeedt bad cm^^ted aad. taken refnga in 
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Trance ; yet others, and some of them belonging 
to the fint fiunilies, continued their imprudent 
declamations, and their Enspicious meeting;e. 
These young noblemen, of a sanguine, buoyant 
temperament, fiill of life aod spirits, possessed o£ 
wit and taste—fond of music, of their nuatresses, 
and, above all, of independence, felt the old 
routine and etiquette irksome to them ; they 
thought how desirable it were to regenerate their 
fine country — to make a new Athens of what was 
formerly a colony of Greece. Classical recoUec- 
tions, personal pretensions, a thirst for. excite- 
ment, ambition debarred of hope under the esta- 
blished forms, dislike of superiors whom they 
thought, and perhaps not without some reason, 
inforior. to them in mental qualifications, — 4U 
these urged them on, and, in order to find 
employment for their excess of vitality, they 
dreamed of orertuming a kingdom. As to what 
the millions, in whose name and behalf they fan- 
cied they were exerting themselves, thought or 
wished, they troubled their beads as little as any 
eastern diplomatist. The milUom must think, oe 
be made to think,, like themselves, for their own 
freedom and lasting happiness. 

De Bree had, during his former reudeoce at 
Naples, been in habits of intimacy with some of 
these ^ntlemen, many of whom were, really 



amiable and generous-mindedt and their maimera 
tmcommoiily captivating. They, on their part, 
liked De Bree, who to great viradty , and prompt- 
uese of thought, added a considerable share of 
Bolid informatioii, and they felt a real esteem £>r 
him. They had acquired the habit of talking to 
him as if be were one of them ; and they knew 
his high principlei of honour, and that they could 
Tely upon his discretion. Soon after De Bree 
returned to Naples, after bis escape from France, 
he met tc^ether several of these young cavalieri 
at his house in town. 

" Well, Don Ernesto, welcome again amoi^st 
as; we have news both to give and to receive. 
How does the world behave to yon ?" 

De Bree made some oustoma^ reply. 

" As for us," continued one of the party with 
a sigh, " our once gay society is rather thinned 
since you left us. Our stupid bears (with a sig- 
nificant shrug) have joined the wolves, and hare 
made, sad havoc in the fold. But, Coraggio ! 
non ander& sempre cost. But you, what news 
do you bring us from the land of liberty ?" 

" Alas ! niy kind friends, things are sadly 
changed in France since we last met." 

" What, Don Ernesto, are you too changed ?" 

'5 Yet, I am ; and I must say, better late than 
never. I once lived in a world of visions, but. I 
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rluire seen and felt, uid until ve do that, w* arc 
like children. The horron of France are more 
thui sufficient to sober any man'a braina." 

'* But we do not approve of them; ve would 
-take only the good, and leave the abnie." 

" But will yon be able to do this with a popu- 
lation like yoore 1" 

" We will restrain them. The ignorant ea- 
-naiUe must be stimulated, taught, compelled, to 
jM)t for their own good in the way ve shall pnot 
oat to them." 

" But what right have you — I crave your 
^pardon, I forgot that that is not a polataUe 
.question with any party. But if the people are 
to be held in leading strings stilt, they will say 
they have been duped with the name of liberty, 
which only meant a change of govemoTB." 
The young Signori looked grave. 
** As for you, gentlemen, your game is a daa- 
gerons one ; you have much to lose and little to 
gain. You belong to families, patrician, wealthy, 
^and eminent ^in the state: you have, therefcwe, 
certain important advantages already asaared to 
yon; are you sure of an equivalent in a republic ? 

Ben giiiMio h di roituna aodace e itollo 

For contra il poco e incerto, il certo a '1 mollo." 

' " We will run the career of honoor in common 
with our fellowrcitiztns." 
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** Fftir and generous sentimeDtSi for vhtch I 
give you fnlt credit; and for that very reason, I 
ihould grieve to see them abused. But prayi 
will your fellow-citiEeDe consider you entitled 
to any adTant^;es after the eacrifioes'you will 
have made ? Do you know that gratitude is not 
the prevailing character of republican assemblies 
towards their own fellow-citizens ? and when 
arguing for the cause of r^ht, will your InogH . 
prore as stentorian as those of the plebeian 1 Will 
you submit to employ low tricks, and to use fair, 
deceitful words, to flatter the multitude f For the 
multitude will be flattered, and is as greedy ta 
this respect as any sovereign prince, although its 
craving are satisfied with coarser food." 

The young cavalieri looked disdainful. 

" Excuse me, gentlemen, you have introduced 
this topic, and I speak now my candid sentiments, 
out of smcere regard for you. Truth may appear 
unwelcome, yet these are times in whtt^ it should 
be spoken. Believe jne, in a country like thb, 
the distinction between the classes is of too long 
standing to be easily obliterated. It is idle to 
expect fraternal feelings to succeed it. We are 
not here in a new state, or in a colony, where 
there, is no native aristocracy. In an old mo- 
narchical and feudal country like this, if you 
strive, to cancel at once the distinction of ranks, it 
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eoQ 011I7 be by Qacrificing the wliQle of the upper - 
classes. Nay, the hatred of the plebeians a^inst 
the aristocrata will soon be converted into hatred 
pf every one who has any pretensions to the title 
of a gentleman ; to which you youraelveB have too 
many claims, not to have reason to fear the effect* 
of popular envy, and of popular vengeance." 

And truly, they were among the flower of the 
young nobility and gentry of Naples, with whom 
De Bree had an opportunity of mixbg. Th^ 
were young men, accustomed from in&ncy to the 
deference of the multitude, but who, from a 
generous sentiment, would have wished to owe 
this deference to their own personal qoalitiee^ 
rather than to the adventitious circumstances of 
birth. They were, many of them, young men of 
lively passions, who felt that tedium of every- 
day life, which sometimes spurs men to enterprises 
either noble or mischievous, and according as they 
turn out in the end, leads them to seats of state, or 
to a scaffold ; and all this to save themselves from 
the deadly monotony of mere vegetation — a dan- 
gerous principle, if not restrained within lawful 
bounds, and which forms a source of injnsUce and 
oppresmon f^;ainst the commonwealth. For we 
must bear in mind, that the immense majority of 
men are destined to vegetate, as it is called, in 
every-day occupations ; that such is. the impeiioua 
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lav of necesnty; and that their peace ought not 
to be disturbed at the caprice of a few even Iran- 
Bcendent minds, such as those of a Sylla, a Ceesar, 
or a Mirabeau. 

The excitement of voluptuousness, of mu^c, of 
the fine arts, of poetry,— ^11 these are sources of 
intoxication, and in a country like Naples, act 
powerfully upon individuals. What must their in- 
fluence be when acting upon young men brought 
up in luxury and leisure ? they become at timea 
actuallydrunkwithexcitement. And are these men 
fit judges of the beet social system for the poor* 
labourer, for the mechanic who toils for bread, — 
for the sober citizen, who lives in the dark, intri- 
cate alleys of I Mercanti and La Giudeca, whoetf' 
only pleasure is going with his family to San Carlo 
once a year 1 Many violent measure^, suited to 
the slate of exaltation of the former, will appear 
mischievous to the latter, because they oppose 
their customs and their prejudices, and destroy 
thar comforts. The old Government had abridged 
these' comforts, it is true, but the people were 
told and believed it to be in order to oppose the 
st^^ngers, who would come and alter every things 
—alter their habits, to which they cling more 
than to their comforts ; to make them mount 
guard in the militia, send their sons to the army, 
take: away. th«r. fitvourite confeesors and imf^;efl 
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from them, and rednce their festivak and prooes- 
■ions ; whikt others feared the overthrow of ths 
whole edifice of baronial influence, baronial pa- 
tronage, judges not inflexible, dexterou§ pagliefU, 
aiylum for criminals in the churches, secnrity for 
banditti in the mountains, and all the other ap- 
pendages of old Neapohtan societ]''. 

Sach were De Bree's reflectioiiB, which however 
he did not ezplun to his Neapolitui ft-ieads. Ha 
leant rather on effects than causes, because the 
former can be brought more eaailj to the test of 
experience. 

" But leaving the civium ardor pr(a>a juien* 
Hum," resumed he, " is there no danger to be 
apprehended from the other quarter? Are not 
the RoyaliBtfl still formidable in Italy, and Europe 
generally ? Do they fo^ive easier than the &na- 
tical Democrats? You, the gentlemen of the 
land, stand between the two parties, hated or 
tnistrosted by both. Perhaps you trust in French 
aasistance? But the French are still fiir distant, the 
barrier of the Alps is not yet crossed, although 
Republican armies have been now for years en- 
camped at the foot of those mount^ns; and 
should they at last penetrate into Italy, do yoa 
suppose it will be for the advantage of the Ita- 
lians ? Such dituntereBted eestiments have no 
precedent in the history of nations. Besides, if 
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lliey interfere in ihe a£biri of tha Italian sUtcs, 
vhat will prevent the GermatiB, the Russaiu, or 
the English, from doing; the samef" 

*' A propotito, Don Ernesto I" ezclauned one 
of the company, " you have been in Engjand, 
too* it it said. What do you think of that nebu- 
lout land, — of those lUff and proud islanders, 
vho, after having b«en the first to judge, cOQ- 
doDO, and ececute their own King, have now 
declared war against the French for following their 
example ?" 

" Gentlnnen, I have seen and admired Eng- 
land," said De Bree, " because I have found there 
the nearest approximation to universal equity to- 
wards every individual. There, they do not acknow- 
ledge the &tal principle silently adopted by abs<^ 
late mouu:<^e9, and now openly proclaimed by 
my democratic countrymen, — that the end justifies 
tiie means ; there, they do not think it lawful to 
wound liie natural rights of individuals, under 
dw pretence of extending the wel&re of the 
Qstion; there, the right of property is sacred." 

'* That may be," said the other, " among them- 
selves; but are they 90 scrupulous with r^ard 
to other nations ? Are they not guided by the 
sole interest of their country?" 

" I wish," nid De Bree, smiling, *' I wi^ 
other nations were guided by a umilar interest. 
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I wish my couhtrymen understood their ovri 
better." 

** Parliamoci chiaro amico" sud the eldest of 
the part^i " you are entirely altered in your 
sentiments. Your journey to Ei^land has given 
you the spleen, and you see things in the worst 
light possible. We, under our brilliant sky," 
added be, with an ezpressiou of disdaininl tri- 
umph, " we are more sanguine; we are not so~ 
metaphyucal as northern people — we want Jacts, 
and not long speeches and discnsuons. This is, 
perhaps, a &nlt, but it is a fault inherent to 
warm temperaments." 

Here he was interrupted by the rest, who' 
perceived that the altercation grew warmer than 
it was customary among friends ; and 

" Come, lasciamole cose serie,"" they exclaimed;' 
" come, Don Ernesto, there is a new opera at the 
Fondo, and we will take you to Donna Peppina^s 

box. You will find there the Dachess of C , 

and the Marchioness F , two of the cle-' 

Terest women of Naples, and quite in our ideas, 
too : Oh ! if you were to listen to them, they 



would soon make a convert of 



you. 



" I Iiad better give myself up for vanquished 
at once, than enter the lists with such formidable 
antagomate. I shall do myaelf the honour to pay 



A 



mj respects at Dtuina Peppina's one of these days, 
bat this evening you must excuse me; I am 



'* Ah ! De Bree 1 you are a lucky man ! al- 
ways fortunate with the sex ! But come, discre* 
tion, my friends; we will not say a word more 
tboat it; come, Duchino, ni Cootino, it waxes 
late." 

The Duchino was standing before a mirrori 
kxdjng at his tbilet with becoming nonchalance, 
tossing his head in order to assume an irresistible 
attitude ; and the Contino was on the balcony, 
Ussii^ his hands with great fervour to a lady of 
his acquaintance who was driving by in an open 
baroQcfae. 

They now took their departure, with many an 
<* Addio caro, addio Don Ernesto," and left 
De Bree to his own reflections. 
- ** There they go," said he to himself, shaking 
his head, " there they go,-^ay, warm-hearted, 
and uniable, but thoughtless young men ; on the 
brink of the precipicCf and yet reckless of the 
steps they take, whilst darker minds are perhaps 
at this very moment sealing their &te. It b a 
pty t but are these men fit to preside over the 
storms which they would raise? Where is 
their information about the great levers of 
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gOVKtUBS&tl Whitt intttnuy haVa ib»y vith 
thoM bftlitnd ihib Boenu, — w]iat" — -but ftt Uui 
moment his Bervant annoi|iiced the carriage WM 
St the door, and De Bree set off lor Capodi- 
mottte. 

Soifie time after thisi a second Giuota dl 9tato 
WM appointed, more rigoroui even than the &m. 
Freah reports of conspiracies, numerous arreati, 
and hobti of informers marked their iteps ; the 
ptiaoT» were filled witb auspeoted persom ; nearly 
one fhotuand individuals were thrown into doa* 
geons, many of them belonging to families of 
distillation: doubt and consternation spread tfaem*> 
selves through all clasaes of society. The im* 
prudence of some, the malignity of others, tht 
credulity and fears of the rest. Increased the 
evil. This state of things continued for 9om« 
time : at last, a change in the Ministry, the 
retirement of Actonj the disgrace of Vanni, the 
principal director of this political inquisition, 
and the victoria of the French in the north of 
Italy, put a stop to the career of persecution. 

The appearance of the general a&in became ■ 
more and more alarming every season. That 
barrier of the Alps, which had bees for yean 
Gonndered as impassable, was at last thrown 
open ; the French rushed into the very centre of 
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Italy, and the whole Peninsula shook vith the 
report. The northern states were the first to 
suffer : old Republics and Principalities were 
overthrown. Tuscany trembled within the grasp 
of the conqueror^ dismay seized the ancioit 
Vatican, and evefl distant NapleB began to fear 
another visitation from Its old invaders, the 
French. 
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yonHG Anselmo meantime remtuned at Rome, 
where he had been left by hia peasant nnne, un- 
der the care of the widow Santibi. This good 
woman was the first being he knew in the world 
•he moulded his yet indistinct impreesiona; she 
waa a mother to himi and he called her mai 
SuBBD Santini was a matronly-looking person, 
steady though active, with strongly-marked fea- 
tures and an intelligent look, ex^esuve of thought 
fulness and kindness at the same time. She be- 
came, from habit, especially fond of Anselmp, 
and this independent of interested considerations, 
as she afterwards proved. 

Susan Santiai had been in her youth in the &- 
mily of one of the inferior nobility as lady's mud. 
She acquired, by that means, a respectability of 
manners, and an acquaintance with the world, 
superior to that of the generality of women in hei 
station of life. She afterwards married an honest 
. mechanic^ and had several daughters who were 
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roamed in their turn. The mother remaioed 
a TTidow at the age of forty, she then supported 
herself by her skill at her needle, antil her 
younger sister Giorannina, who had beeui through 
her means, introduced into the hoose of Donna 
Leonora, obtained for her the charge of little An- 
selmo, which raised the sitoation of tha widow 
above want, and enabled her to live in • style of 
decent and comfortable competence. 

Susan never encouraged her neighbonrs' ca- 
riosity with regard to young Anselmo's parents, 
merely stating, in reply to their questions, that 
they were foreigners from distant parts; while 
the chiM was brought up in the habit of looking 
to her as his only parent. 

The first circumstance that attracted Anselmo's 
thoughts to something above the mere wants and 
caprices of infancy, and excited in him some new 
sensations of snrprise and curiosity, was the ap- 
pearance of a strange gentleman entering one 
day the widow's fr<mt room where Anselmo was 
fitting at his dinner, and who spoke kindly to 
him and caressed him, and then conversed in a 
serious and somewhat authoritative tone with 
Susan. That gentleman's appearance struck An- 
selmo as that of a person superior to those he had 
seen before. 

I'rom this epoch, Anselmo afterwards dkted 
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till nci£iUeetioD of Ua ezutence — w the fint eo- 
onmnee that broke upon the muty vac&acy of 
hu earlisBt ycua. Qotmeated with thia evflnt, 
tlitre -WW a "nffn JmpreiBion of some noplw- 
nnt oconrreDoe, a*- if he were doomed £rom that 
mrly period to that intruaion of lorrow upon 
tfnty finding of ntisfaction which lia eiperi- 
enoecl in the oaurse of after-life. There were 
cries, and a burst of cluldiah paseioo on his part, 
upon some petty diaappointment of a okildish 
irhlm, which drew upon him, u well bs he coald 
Pemember, aevero looks on the part of the nn- 
known gentt^nan, and itrange myHterioui words 
between the latter and the widow. There was 
something eud about capneci. " You must cor^ 
reot him of thera caprices,^' said De Bree, for he 
was the gentleman in qnection, << or thej may 
prove the bane of Mb life." 

A teacher, a secular priest, began to attend 
Anselmo when he was five years of age, and 
taught him to read and write, and afterwards in- 
structed him in the rudimente of Latin. Aiuelme 
was treated with especial oare, and even with 
deference, by )um as well as by Susan : the lat- 
ter used often to look at him wistfully, while 
-tears were standing in her eyesj " Poor Ansel- 
muccio," she used to say, in that poetical phrase- 
'^(^y, IftBuIlar to Itatlaas of all cfausee, " thou 
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art hen under a dnbiow star; wbftt will In tby 

Abont a year after De Breeds firat appearance, 
one •Teniiq; tliat Anaelmo had just reoitad Ui 
pater-QCMter and sTe-^Duu, imd waa pr«paniv ' 
togotonat, acaniag9waal>wnli«ttlingthrpiq[b 
the uD&equented street U which tjie vtdow lived; 
it )toi^>ed before her huisble dwelli^. The door 
ma opraed, and the same gestlemao appearedi 
h ad ing in « lady, dreued in an elq^t attir*. 
of wbkh the part which attracted Anwlino'a at* 
tntioo was her ttouiet and feathoi, wlu«li war* 
la hBB a narelty, as Snaan and all the fteialai of 
hee aoqo^twoe wore the vjo&hq at lalaok toU 
over a high mnalin cap, the nattonal head^rew 
of Rtman fnoalee of the mddUng'ranks of sodety, 
An ie lfB O was muoh pleaaed with the la^> who 
eareoed him fiumliarly. awl gnre hln jnvtty pc«> 
acnt^ and he caUed ber ia Sienora gioptne. 
De Bree and Doooa Lewora paind ooly 4ak 
•reiiii^ at Rome, where tb^ bad OOme mwoly 
tb aee their child,- and Ui ntia^ the DMtlur'e ad 
feetiattate curioeity with regard tq bim, aod 
where they would not atay. to aroid any notiee 
from Donna X^eonora's relatioM, But now an 
e[Hitolary oorreipondeiKe b^put between Qe Btm 

and AhhIdm. in wbidk the fonoe r alwiyi eallad 
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^timself his beat Arieod, and gave him the love of 
the young Sigoora. 

At last) it was decided that Siuan ehould take 
Anselmo, who was now in hiG eerenth year, to 
Naples, where De Bree and Donna Leonora had 
been reading together ever since the former^e re- 
turn from France. 

The procaccio waa then the only pablic vehicle 
between Rome and Naples — « sort of caravan, con- 
asting of four or five coaches, old fashioned and 
without springs, carrying each six persons inside,' 
and loaded vnth a huge quantity of baggage, and 
* drawn by three, four, or five mules, according as 
the occasion required. In this way, the caravan 
proceeded, halting at Albano for dinner, and rest- 
ing for the night at Velletri ; next day dining at 
Torre tre Ponti, and sleeping at Terraciiia ; then, 
after being detained two or three hours at the 
tower on the confines, and having passed Pondi 
and the mountain of Itri, halting the third night at 
Mola di Gaeta, crossing next day the famed Ga- 
rigliano, and then entering the fortified walls of 
Capua; and, at last, on the fifth day, having 
performed in all a journey of about one hundred, 
and fifty miles, arriving at dinner time at the cus- 
tom-house at the barrier of Capodichino, whence 
the passengers were landed at their r^pectJve 
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lodgings. The journey passed withoat any re- 
markalile events ; the good ^idow SantinJ lc>olced 
ut the fine country around, and pat on an ap- 
pearance of familiar acquaintance with traTeHing; 
^ talked often to a portly padre who was in the 
same carriage, about a long journey she had per- 
formed some thirty years before to the holy house 
of Loreto, as the humble companion to a certain 
countess now numbered with the dead ; and, 
while they were passing the mount of Sant An- 
drea, upon which that most rufilan-looking town 
of Itii is situated, she observed that it recalled to 
her mind the superior horrors of the pass of Col-' 
fiorito, a high ridge of the Apennines between 
the proyinces of Umbria and Marca d' Ancona, 
on the road to Loreto. As they entered the 
Neapolitan states, however, the Santini found 
herself, for the first time, out of the pale of the 
Fapal rule. She regarded those strangers, the 
, Neapolitans, as little better than heretics, for 
being under the rule of a lay potentate. She 
could not help observing, that they looked most 
nnccoith and wild, that the Neapolitan lan- 
guage was harsh and graceless, that she could 
not understand a word of it, and she should ne- 
ver be at the trouble of learning it; that the 
bread, meat, and wines were tar inferior to those 
of h^r dear Rome, and the apartments filthy ; and 
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in thia ahe was not wrong ; and it •truck bar the 
more, a^ her own house was oertainly a pattani q( 
cleanlineBB not 608117 met with, in either the Nea. 
politan or Ronuui territoriet, among people of her 
glaB8. 

Anselmo paid Uttle att«ntioQ to any of theiv 
remarks. His feelings were of a, different nature. 
He> for the first time, saw the world, — th« great 
world of nature displayed before him, bnt thv 
sight exoited pleasure more than WMider ; it came 
to him lis a familiar idea, as an image copgeoiftl 
to his miod. On the second dayof their joorqey, 
an the immense plain of the Pontine nuuvhes ex- 
panded before the .travellers, decked in all thq 
pc^p of spring, the green harvMt beoding in 
undulating curves before the .western breeze, miles 
after miles, as &r as eye could reach, Anselmo 
literally shouted with joy, and wished he Qould 
plunge into that brilliant wilderness, and roam at 
will to the very extremes of the earth. Bqt still 
greater was bia delight, in beholding the vast blue 
loa, on approaching Terracioa — in seeing the per- 
petual motion of the waver, always advancit^ 
and always breaking at hiEf very feet ; in listening 
to the cadence of the surge. Oh 1 was it true 
the world contained such beauties ! how hapj^ 
to behold them every day of one'n life, ioBtead of 
bung ooopBd up m narrow streets, and saeing Qo 
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othar wat«r than thut of the yellow Tiber, and no 
other mountain but that of Ld Trinlta ie Monti, 
OT Monte Cavallo. 

Aaaelmo'B temperameat, uatantlly itrdmt, be> 
gsn to imuiifeat itself; he became restleifl and 
unruly, and onee, st Ssot' Agata, where they 
gtopped for dinner on the fourth day, the boy 
took the opportunity, while the Santini waidoziag 
in her chair, to slide out of the inn, and, entering 
a path-vay, ran Ahog a beautiful avenne eS 
mulberry trees, leading to the neighbouring hilli. 
Meantime th« procacclo got ready for his deparr 
tnre, and, in mustering his pauengen, Anselma 
Was found wanting ; the widow was frightened 
beyond measure ; the ran into the road, and, at 
Isat, some peasants pointed out where the boy 
vns wandering , and the truant was brought beok, 
half unwilling, to the carriage. It was than 
that Susan, crosung -herself, ejaculated, ** Oh I 
this is the effect of his heretical blood! I, for 
my own part, shudder in thinking what will 
become of this child. So yoang and yet so rest- 
less !" And yet, in spite of Anselmo's restless- 
ness, Susan was not the less fond of him, and 
saw, with sincere grief, the moment approach 
when she was to be parted from her youthful 
oharge. 

According to inatroetiana mMA ihahadreceivad 
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by a letter, the widow ordered the procaccio to 
take her to the Palazzo N., Strada Montoliveto. 
A wide portone, or carri^e-gate, introduced them 
into the court-yard in the centre of a handsome 
building, of the Neapolitan architecture, bo well 
calculated for the climate, a light airy staircase 
occupying one side of the structure, and seeming, 
to Susan's weak sight, to be endless in its ascent 
towards the sky; she counted three, four, five, six 
stories, and could count no further. She wondered 
how people liked to be perched np so high' at 
Naples, and in a conntry of earthquakes • " What 
a dangerous elevation that must be!" she thought 
to herself. 

' The arriva) of De Bree's servants, followed by 
De Bree himself, put a stop to Susan's cogi- 
tations. *' Anselmuccio," said she, leading the 
boy by the hand towards his fother, " there is 
your friend the signore, who came to see you at 
Rome, and who was so good to you." De Bree 
embraced his child, and, leading the widow up 
stairs, showed her into a suite of spacioua apart- 
ments. 

After a few questions about her journey, De 
Bree said he must take Anselmo to the Duchess's 
house which was out of town- It was agreed that 
during the time Suskn remained at Naples, she 
should see the boy every day, so as to accustom 
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the latter by degrees to a fioal separation. At the 
same time, De Bree expressed his thanks to the 
j;ood Ssntini for the care she had taken of the 
boy, , with whose appearance he seemed sa-. 
tisfied, and told her that his gratitude would be 
better expressed 1^ deeds than words. He^ave 
moiDtime the necessary dispositions fiir the wi- 
dow's accopmtodation ; and then the carriage be- 
ing announced to be ready, he took Anselmo by 
the hand and went away. 

While driving to Donna Leonora's house, De 
Bree told Anselmo that he was going to .take him 
to a lady who wished very much to see him. They 
arrived at a bouse, or palazzo, as it was called by 
courtesy, utuated on one of those lovely hills that 
endrcle Naples, and surrounded by gardens. 
Of leaser dimensions than the town palaces, it 
looked more private, neat, and comfortable. It 
had, however, the distinguishing mark of a pa- 
lazzo : the portone or carriage^ate through which ' 
persons might be set down at the foot of the 
stairs. 

De Bree, leading Anselmo by the hand, crossed 
several apartments neatly furnished, where two 
domestics in livery were in waiting. At last, the 
boy was left in a sort of study or library, while 
De Bree went into the inner apartmenU to give 
notice of their arrival. Shortly afterj the latter 
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l^tnrned,' and took Aoselmo through stv^ftilMher 
Totaa Into a boudoir, where 6at the mSstresii <>f 
the houK with her female attendant. 8he rose, 
and embraced the boy with demonstratiotiB of.af- 
fection, and Anselmo recognised the lady of the • 
bonnet and f»ther&, who had called at Susan's 
house fit Rome. After a feW qliestiotiBt she 
teemed to consider Anselmo very attentively, and 
txchanged significant looks with De Br«e. The 
change that had taken place in Anselnlo's ap- 
pearance, since she had seen him last, was not fa- 
vourable. Hifr features, which in his iii&ncy,Wer« 
Mmarkably delicate, had enlarged, and becotM 
plainer, and the marks left by a recent diseaMi 
often fatal to children at that time, were conspi- 
cnoos in his little countenance. Hit complexion 
had asaumed a sallow tinge, his eyes had lost 
some of their lustre, and his once curly li^t- 
brown hair, which D<mna I^onora much ad- 
tnired, and a lock of which, set in a medallion, 
ihe constantly wore on her bosom, had fallen 
during the boy's illness, and the, short crop by 
which they were replaced had a darker and less 
glossy hue. Ansehno's present appearance lost, 
therefore, by comparison; in other respects, hia 
health was good, his person straight and propor- 
tionate, and his speech clear and flexible. Mr. 
De Bite had already, when receiving the boy 
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from fiman's haadi, noiiMd th« BlberatioB that 
hi^ taken place in his features, by tttaa expKi- ' 
ffioUt of ragret whicli he endeavoured to modify 
by observing to the wldo^, that " it was per- 
haps all the better for him, as beauty was a dui- 
gcrons gift, and often fatal to its posseuor." 

These are mere trifles which, however, have at 
times con»d»able influence on the destiny of ft 
tnan. Id Italy, particularly, beauty was coasl- 
dsred as the greatest of gifts, and its e^tcnos ot* 
deficiency in a child often influenced the seati' 
ments of parents. Anselmo paid bat little atton- 
tlob to the remarlts which passed on- the occasion ; - 
it Was bot till long afterwards that he i^meifi' 
bered them. 

Betides the lady and her attendant, there Was 
in the apartment another individual ; it was a 
babe resting on a couch. Amelmo did not know 
it was his brother. He however caressed it, but 
the child began crying, and the lady immediately 
took it np in her arms. Anielmo Was diamissed, 
and De Bree took him to the room that had been 
prepared for his reception. 

Anselmo's situation in his parents' house had 
■omething irksome in it, which he felt, without 
beingawareofUie cause. This was the consequence 
of the sort of mystery kept with regard to D* 
Btte'a marriage with Ddima LettQora, which had 
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never been publicly made ItDo-vro. Such is the 
'inconvenience attending all secret marriages, 
from which serious evils almost unavoidably 
arise to the parties and to the ofispring. The 
dtHuestics, too, take advantage of such circum- 
stances, and often assume a tone of flippancy, 
relying upon the interest their masters have to 
conciliate their discretion. Anselmo was treat«d 
^ith a lack of attention by these mercenaries, and 
aa he had never been told positively in what rela* 
tion De Bree and Donna Iieonora stood to him, 
be did not feel the confidence which was required 
to conunand deference. He was humbled; he felt 
there was something not right in his position, 
which he could not explain. 

Aaaehno joined to a natural quickness of obser- 
vation, a habit of pensiveness, which was the re- 
sult of the sequestered life he had led at the 
widow's house at Rome, without a companion of 
his age, without partaking in those useful sports 
which serve as a relaxation to other children, and 
iavour the developement of their bodily elasticity 
and mental vivacity. This unsocial education, 
which had a serious influence on the formation of 
his character, originated in the directions of hia 
pfirents to Susan, who was directed to keep the 
boy as much as possible from the gaze of the 
wwld. On his arrival at hia mother's house, this 



Bystem became still more rigidly enforced. Ex- 
bept vheii lie went oiit with De Bree, the boy 
when at home remained mostly in his room, out 
of the eye of any occBsiooal Tisitant ; and thus he 
became, iu a manner, estranged from every one. 
De Bree, when he was at Insure to take him out 
to walk, felt a degree of paternal pride in his 
Appearance; hia youUi, and the cleanliness and 
peculiar style of his dres8, of nankeen jacket and 
trousers, with his neck bare, so very di&rent 
from the stiff, cumbersome, close-biittoned attire 
bf the native children, attracted the attention of 
the Neapolitans, especially of the women, who, in 
their animated jargon, often blessed " the boy, 
and the mother who bore him," 

Anselmo wa« made to study French, geogra- 
phy, history, and the Bible. De Bree contrived so 
as seldom to leave him alone with Donna Leonora^ 
probably to prevent her counteracting the differ^ 
ent turn he was endeavouring to give to his.reli^ 
giouB feelings L 

And here we may trace another powerful 
source of Anselmo's future perplexities. The boy 
had been brought up by the widow Santiniin the 
practices of the Catholic church. This was done 
according to the mother's suggestions, which she 
inculcated by her letters as well as during her 
short visits to Rome, Mr. De Bree, at the same 
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tune, aev«r exposed this metjiod, indeed he dkl 
not meutiQii tha subject to the vidow ; whether 
it was that he had not made up hip mind yet as to 
the boy^i destinalicmf or that he thought that 
Axuelmo'fl great youth would prevent any teaet» 
horn being strongly rooted in hiiUi so aa ta fotm 
so obetacle to bis future instructions. If this lat- 
tw wu lus snppositioni it iraa bo fax justified that 
tha boy easilyimlubed afterwards some of Ute spirit 
o( the reformed religion, which his &ther by de- 
grees jveswd opoD his mind, in commenting im 
the Scriptures, and upon other Qceasions. Yet 
the impression made by forms and rites was net 
completely eradicated ; and here it was that the 
lather's foresight had fiuled him. He had not 
flalculnted sufficiently on the power of early im- 
presnons, especially those which a worship so im- 
posing as the Catholic must produce on a sus- 
ceptible youthful mind. Even after Aueelmo had 
given up all exterior practices of bis early com-> 
munion, and had adopted some of hie Other's 
principles, still occasionally on passing a church, 
an altar, a Madonna, or on hearing an Ave Mv 
ria bell toll, he would instinctively take off hui 
hat, — and was rebuked for it. He could not un- 
derstand how he was wrong in repeating what 
had been taught to him as a duty, and he felt on 
those ocoasioM the coDsciousoesi of an arbitrary 
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power ezfirted over him, Vrhieh tended to idMnats 
Iiu heart. When, by ohanoe, left alone vith 
bis (althoagh to him not confessed) oiathert she, 
vho was still strictly attached to the practices of 
her religion, would make faim kneel down and 
repeat his Latin prayers, and exhort l^m to r^ 
main a good Catholic, sach, she used to tell him, 
u he was bom. Tlus the boy withheld from his 
father's knowledge, and this was another cause of 
estrangement. It was on these occasions, that Ms 
mother's solicitude chiefly appeared : with a tm* 
Catholic feeling, her maternal tenderness appeared 
mostly when her child's soul was concerned. 
That lady's situation must have been very puB- 
ful ; bat as if her energy had been exhausted by 
former trials, she now gave herself up to a course 
of painve rengnation. 

By degrees, it seemed as if the heart ef Oe 
Bree had become in eaiae measure alienated from - 
his first-born. This may be accounted for by 
diflerent reasons. The boy was in many instances 
a source of secret disagreement between the fattier 
and mother, as to his religious vocation. The air 
of mystery which it was still thought necessary to 
keep, the awkward conseqoences resulting from it, 
prevented the father from taking full delight in 
the presence of hia child, who was at times an ad- 
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ditional source of trouble. He had besides ano- 
tlier son, which had been sent for a while into 
the country, on accouut of his delicate state of 
health. De Breeds temper was ruffled by all 
{his ; his health, which had already suffered from a 
a complfunt in his chest that had began to develops 
itself during his reudence in Prance in the revolu- 
tionary times, increased his irritability. His aSalra 
were also untoward ; his wife's property remained 
still undecided*, and her income was not always re- 
gularly paid. The political state of Naples became 
unsafe; the French armies were threatening the 
south of Italy with their dreaded visitation ; — all 
these were more than sufficient to distract a mind 
but too irritable, and affect his health at the same 
time. Poor Anselmoi who was unconscious of all 
these powerful causes, which his mind could not 
yet grasp, was however doomed to feel their effects. 
He was severely rebuked for trifling offences, kept 
at a distance, terrified by angry looks, so that 
the little confidence that had begun to shoot 
in his naturally affectionate breast towards the 
persons with whom he lived, and who he was 
told were the only friends he had in the world, — 
that confidence was stifled in the bud. He be- 
came silent for fear of offending ; morose although 
QBturally lively ; auspicious, and reserved. Afraid 
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of ofFendiiig by every action or word, he appeond 
at times aa if tie had a disposition to dinemble, a>, 
in the confu^on of his sentiments, he would con- 
tradict hioiself. If he were asked a question con- 
nected with his studies, on a subject which he did 
not clearly comprehend, he answered it with tre- 
pidaUon, was found &uh with, and when wishing 
to correct the impression, he gave another reply 
of a different tenour ; he was then puzzled by 
scmtjniziag questions and interrogations, until his 
head became bewildered, and he then said any 
thing to escape from this sort of mental torture. 
On these occauons, perhaps merely serring as a 
pretence to keep him out of sight, when De Bree 
or his wife were obliged to attend to buuneas, 
and receive lawyers, Anselmo was secluded in a 
solitary room in the attic of the house, where 
he remained for days and weeks together. There 
he acquired habits of solitude and reverie ; he be- 
gan to live in a world of his own &ncy, and by 
degrees he disliked it less; he was almost afraid of 
returning into the society of human beings, where 
he was apprehenuve of meeting steni looks and 
fresh rebukes. 

This was the extraordinary system pursued to- 
wards Anselmo. It was astonishing, it was pro- 
vidential, that it did not injure his intellects. It 
piay be asked, how was it possible that a parent 
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•nbmittwd hi* child, the offspring of his love, 
to such a trial 1 Such is the strBngeness of 
human nature ; that parent was attached to his 
child, he Buffered bitterly while he puniRhed him, 
and thought he was doing his duty in eradicating 
his -vnyvard diepositioas, irhich he did not per- 
ceive were often the consequence of a mistaken 
treatment. Even had the cMld brought with him 
from the Widow Santini's house a disposition to 
Dtubbomdess, this would have been by gentle and 
aff^tionate methods easily removed trom a tender 
mind; instead of which, fear and severity were only 
calculated to c<mfinn the habit. The &ther mis- 
took from the beginning the character of his child. 
Anselmo was naturally susceptible and warm- 
hearted; he had inherited his mother's pride and 
his Other's susceptibility. He was not to be con- 
quered by harsh treatment, especially when that 
treatment appeared to him undeserved ; he re- 
mained silent; sometimes he shed tears when 
alone, but never in the presence of Mr. De Bree : 
he rose at his approach, answered his questions, 
but never spoke first Or begged any &vour. He 
felt no aversion, but little affection. His mind 
dwelt upon iteelf, and he acquired a sort of vague 
romanticism^ a habit of chan^ng his ideas as the 
decorati(His of astj^e. He looked through his lat- 
ticed window at the gardens beneath, enried the 
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trdrldng people irhd w«r« in &eta, beoaose dtey 
appeared to bi fr«e, inhdled tKe 6tH>L>eA>lff«M« 
with delight, fend lookect at ttie bloe eipAnw of 
heaVeS and (rigbed ; at other timeri ht cried ftgaln 
like s child* - He cogtract«d li h^I 0f intiiiteirf 
with thit beaUtiAll >fi«e«l thti gtteb aAd goM 
lizard of the BOuth< Which crtiWled tip the ^11 td 
his window t even a spider In A eoffler of the (iett- 
ii^WMItoliimanol^eotofibtel-erti Through t^ 
key-hole of bis room-door, Which Wai lb h line 
with the loop-hol0 that gava Ught to dtc p«»- 
Mge, he had a glimpte of th« dinant ApetttdMi* 
and inhaled the re&eehlng tnmotitalls or aetA* 
eru breeee that blew from them ; be at« his aoU' 
tuy meal wiUi keen lippetit«, and hit heftlth, m* 
torally good, remained unimpdrsd^ bnly h» $4- 
qnired a thin and slender habit of body. At 
Umes, he woold Wond«r Why h« ehoatd tw to 
treated, and foompared his present &!«> a pri- 
soner in a palace, to his former situation, a fos« 
tered inmate of Santidi's hbmble dwetling^ ¥ii 
began to feel a wish to escape from this tfaraldomt 
and retnm to Rome, Vhere *efe th* only per- 
sons he knew besides. He reBoIlected the nanie* 
of the places he had passed on the road, and the 
distance between them. Mo&ey he did not knoW 
the neoeeeity of, or at least the objection did not 
occur td him. lohlssimpliraty, hejOn«d«y)wh«u, 
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in M. De Bree'e absencs, Doooa Leonora cauK 
to Bee him, complained of his forced Beclnsioa, 
and iimoeently fold her that he wished, and would 
at the firit t^portuni^, go back to Susan's at 
RoBie.. Donna Leonora yna amazed, and afanost 
alarmed, at the decided tone of the boy ; she re- 
moDBtrated with him, and obserred, -that .even 
were he to escape hora the house, be could not, 
jtamg as he vaa, and unprotected, without mo- 
ney or guide, find his way to such a distance. 
This, and the assurance of her a£Fecti(»i, «aljned 
Anselmo, and prevented him from dwelling any 
longer on his wild project. Donna Leonora con- 
fessed afterwards that she sufiered severely on the 
occasion ; . the plwntive voice of her child had 
reached her very heart. It roused her maternal 
feelings, which, from the anxiety of other cares, 
and the fear of contradicting her husband, had 
lain dormant for some time ; when De Bree caii|e> 
she interceded for her. boy, and Anselmo was 
allowed to come down again and join his pa- 
rents. 

A year passed in this manner, and the health 
of Mr. De Bree became worse : he .gave up en- 
tirely all thoughts of business, left his town house* 
and took up his reudence for the benefit ,of the 
ur, near I'lnfrascata, at the palace of a Neapo- 
Utan noltleniaQ tboiabeent from the country froia 
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political causes, and wlicue agents let a part of 
his immeme manBion, reBerving the principal 
flooF) or pioTU) nobile, for the owner. De 
Bree occupied a detached wing, which looked 
towards the castle of Sant Elmo, from which it 
was separated by a deep ravine and by some ex- 
tennve gardens, which rose on the opposite side 
along the slope of the bill to the very glacis of 
the fortress. Donna Leonora continued to live at 
Capodimonte, although she came almost every 
day to see her husband and child. 

De Bree now con£ned himself almost totally to 
his house, employing the tune in which he was freer 
Jrom pain in forwarding Anselmo's education. 
He seemed, now that he had given up all other 
cares, to redouble in his attention for his boy's 
improvement, and appeared delighted with his 
pn^ress. The study of French, and of the Bible, 
occupied him chiefly ; Sturm's ConBiderations on 
- the Woris of Providence, Bonnet's Contemplation 
of Nature, some of Madame de Genlis' juvenile 
works, Gessner's Romances, — were amongst the 
Works which he put into Anselmo's hands, and 
which the latter read with delight. Now that 
De Bree was kind to him, Anselmo, thougli he 
seldom went out of doors, was perfectly satisfied 
with his mode of existence. 

An addition was now made to De Bree''s esta- 
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btishlneDt by the arrival of his second son, vrho 
. Mttirned from the country, a lovely boy, four 
years of age, of a mild fond disposition ; Ansehno 
was delighted with him; he was his first compa- 
nion, his first playmate, and a fond one. But this 
did not last long. The child caught the ttnall 
pox, and died in a few days. Anselmo c^n 
thoaght afterwards that a merciful Provid«ne« 
had snatched him away from the sufferings thAfc 
would hare awaited him here below. 

This event produced a coflnderable iffipression 
on Anselmo's mind, the stronger in proportion 
to his retired habits. The blooming, cherub-like 
countenance of that lost brother often recurred 
to his thoughts, and he &ncied him as a guardian 
angel watcMng over him. The im^e of death, 
which he contemplated for the first time, opened 
a new channel to bis thoughts. The violent 
emotions he had felt had made hia mind overstep 
his years, and as he had no one to communicate 
his sentimentH to, for he seldom spoke to his 
fiither except when questioned, and this was 
mostly on matters connected with his studies, he 
deeply ruminated and held communion with hidi' 
self. 

Meantime the political horizon of Naples grew 
darker and darker every day. The assassination 
of the French General Duphot, which happened at 
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R6m« in Dtcember, 1797, led to the oTerthrow 
of the Papal Government; and the'F^edch Re* 
[mblicaiu were now on the verf confides of the 
Kingdom of Naples, agabst \rhoK GaTBrnment 
they had many old grierancee. 

The phantom of a Republic established on the 
Capitol by the French armies, although the mart 
contemptible from the associations of local ideas, 
was, ffom its own weaJmess, a readier instrument 
in the hands of the French Directory to complete 
the conquest of the south of Italy. 

The Court of Naples vas not bl^ to its 
danger, and knowing that conciliation waa of no 
atail -with a revolationary Govemment, deter- 
nuned to stand its chance of defence. For thia 
parpose* the Neapolitan army had been increased 
to the number of sixty thousand men, and wb« 
distributed near the frontiers, ready to take the 
field. 

Meantime, plunder, oppression, proscription, 
were the order of tho day at Rome* and in the 
whole of its unfortunate State : the inhabitants 
of semal provincOT revolted ; first those of Pe- 
rugia, and then in the Campagna. They drove in 
several French detachments, and approached the 
w^ls of Rome, but were afterwards defeated by 
the regular fortres of the French ; and being 
driven back to th«ir native towns, made a stand, 
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were atormed in, and butchered. Ronciglione, 
Fromnone, and Terracina, were abandoned to the 
ferocity and the licence of the soldiers, and the 
towns partly burnt. The Roman States to the 
south of the Apennines, already depopulated by 
the unwholesomeness of the air, were now re- 
duced to a real desart ; the few inhabitants who 
had renaained were Btarving,wlule riot , debauchery, 
and misrule reigned at Rome, even in the very 
halls of. the Vatican, now pro&ned and prosti- 
tuted. Erery opportunity was taken to insult 
the public worship and its ministers. The Court 
of Naples ostensibly proposed to itself to put s 
stop to this devastation, by occupying the Eccle- 
Biastical territories. 

For the first time in history, mention was made 
of a Neapolitan army; the country had till then 
been invaded or defended by foreign troops, with 
which native ones were occasionally mixed, but 
never had an entire Neapolitan army been brought 
together. It was a dubious trial, but the chmce 
of a general was a still more delicate task. A 
German officer. Mack, was sent from Vienna to 
take the command of this Neapolitan army; and 
thus the system of foreign Influence, and foreign 
domination, was persevered in even while it was 
most imperative to encourage sentiments of na- 
tiooality. Since the beginning of Acton's admi- 
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nistration, a succession of foreign f^enersls had 
introduced a number of innovations and cKanges 
in the dreas, the tactics, and the discipline of the 
Neapolitan troops, to the great annoyance of the 
soldiers, and the injury of the service. Com- 
missions were given to the foreign creatures of 
those generals, to the pupils of the military col- 
lege, and to persons vrho had secret means of 
interest with the Courts Few experienced native 
officers could be expected to be found under such 
a system. The aame administration put an end 
to regular promotion by seniority, and it pre- 
cluded finally all non-commissioned officers from 
the hope of ever obtaining a commissioii^ 

At the same time that the morale of the army 
was thus neglected, the materiel vns not better 
provided for. Every thing was carried by in- 
trigue ; and commissaries, inspectors, and con- 
tractors, concurred in dilapidating the funds 
destined for the army, and defrauding the service 
and the soldiers of their due. They took the 
horses and mules from the country people, many 
of whom were never paid for them ; antf most of 
this plunder was sold again by the very persons 
who had enforced the requisition. 

One half of the men had been raised by a 
forced levy, and were still inexperienced in their 
duty ; others were taken from the voluntary mi- 
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lltia, who had been assembled for %h» defenoe of 
the kingdom, and who afterwarda found themselvea 
led beyond the frontiers to fight against an enemy 
which had not even been announced to them, 
for the war againat the French was never pro- 
claimed. 

Every tluog was {riekery and va^iUatuai) bad 
means at all timea, and with ftll people; bat 
more so with the Ne^politam, whp, quick, lively, 
ftnd impatieiit, require promptitude and de<nsiot), 
in order to be over-awed, and to have their confi- 
dence secured. 

The higher combioatione of the plan of th» 
impending war, were not of a better order than 
the inferior details of the army. Even to this 
day, it is impossible to r^se entirely the veil of 
mystery which hangs over those transactions. It 
was an epoch when the French Government, as 
well as its enemies, seemed to vie with each other 
in artifice and subtlety. The object of the Court 
of Naples was to drive the French from central 
Italy, while the Austrianx were to attack them in 
the north : the plan on the map seemed plausible, 
but when it came to be put into execution, the 
Neapolitans alone moved, for no Austrian aoldier 
stepped beyond the Adige. The Cabinet of 
Austria had fixed the opening of the campaign for 
the month of April ; the Neapolitans began theirs 
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ID the preceding November. TLe MiniaterB at 
Vieiuia heard at the same time of the advance 
and the defeat of the Neapolitatt army. But it 
seems that a confidential conununicatioQ between 
iKHne memben of the two sovereign ^milies, who 
were unit«d by the ties of blood, had arranged 
the movements of the Neapolitan array, unknown 
to the all-powerful Aulic Council itself. 

On the other side, the Directory, vhicb wai 
just then more concerned about Parisian intrignaa 
than interested in the general a&irs of Europe, 
was acting on this occasion a part more than 
usually Macluavelian. It allowed the King of 
Naples to complete his preparations, and still to 
retain his ^nbasaador at Paris all the while ; and 
so careless those oligarchs seemed to be about the 
politics of southern Italy, that they, even after the 
be^nning of hoetilitiee, sent orders to their Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, Joubert, binding him to mere de- 
fensive operations with regard to Naples, iuid 
forbidding him to invade that kingdom. Some 
anuHig the Neapolitan Ministers, who thought 
themselves well-skilled in diplomatic tortuous 
finesse, and who probably smiled with compla- 
cmcy at the simplicity of the remainder of the 
Cabinet, in being alarmed at the prospect of 
a war with France, built upon this apparent 
n^kct of the Directory thur hopes of success ; 
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and thought by this means of conquering the 
more central provinces of Italy, and particularly 
the EccIesiaBtical State, then deprived of its 
eovereign Pontiff, and of extending the political in- 
fluence of Naples, without being obliged to share 
with Austria the fruits of the conqnest; Mack 
seems also to have been extremely confident of 
triumph, and to have talked so securely of driving 
the French out of Italy, that the partisans of vrar 
burnt vith impatience to try so promising an 
experiment. The news of the celebrated victory 
of the Nile hastened the determination of the 
Neapolitan Cabinet, by removing every danger 
apprehended from a French fieet in the Medi- 
terranean. 

A Neapolitan divi^on was sent to Leghorn, in 
the rear of the French who were at Rome, and 
who thus would find themselves between two 
fires. At last, on the 14th November, the King of 
Naples having repaired to his camp of San Ger- 
mano, where he fixed his head-quarters, pub- 
lished a Proclamation, in which he stated that 
the invasion of the Roman States by the French 
armies, and the danger resulting therefrom to the 
security of his own dominions, had induced him 
to enter the Roman States, to re-estabUsh order in 
them, inviting at the same time the inhabitants to 
&ciUtate bis enterprise, and exhorting the Com- 
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mandera of the foreign troops to evacuate inuiie- 
diately the whole of the Roman territory, with'--- 
out interfering any longer in the destinies of that 
State, which, on account of its proximity, abd 
from the most legitimate motives, was placed 
under - the special protection of the Neapolitan 
Sovereign. ■ 

The ambiguity of this Proclamation, in which 
no -war was declared, no enemy was named, had 
asi appearance of eccentricity which would have 
been amusing, had it not threatened to be &tal. 

The Neapolitan' army, on the 22d-NoTemiber,. 
entered : the Roman States in various columns. 
Those which moved with extraordinary rapidity 
on the direct road from Naples, arrived at Rome in 
five days, and occupied the city. King Ferdinand 
himself fixed his head-quarters in that capital. 
Mack, however, instead of concentrating his 
forces, of allowing them some rest, of waiting 
for the arrival of the commissaries' stores, and for 
the artillery, which had remained behind on ac- 
count of the bad roads and the swelled rivers, 
—still kept urgii^; on his divi^on, harassed with 
fatigue and .want of provisions. Meantime, the 
riight wing of his army had been defeated on 
the frontiers of Abruzzo; and now Mack found 
himself opposed by the French General, Cham 
pionnet, who defeated him at Civita Castellana. 

Vol. I. L 
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A few dtiJB after, King Ferdinand was warned to 
aband<Hi Rome precipitately befoi^ he were sar- 
tcmnded 1^ the enemy. 

Then the rout b^an, and tn leee than a month 
from the commenCranent of hoBtilitieBi the French 
had not only t^-conquered liie Roman St&tes, hut 
invaded the Kingdom of Naples in their turn. 
Mack retired with the rendnants of Us divbidn, 
iad afant himself up in Capna, Thusi in the 
eourbe of ft «hott tbonth, King Ferdiaand coo- 
quered a tjoilntty, Ibst if ttgaint and fouttd himself 
efi the eve of losing His own kit^dom. The left 
dWUion Whict had entet-ed Tuscany, and Wa» 
commanded by General t)fitnaB) behaved the be«t, 
and showed that the Neapolitan troops wef e not 
deScitilt hi military spirit> if properly directed. 
Damss) however, finding hiihsell iiffiOlated) re* 
tired toward* the bM. 

While every one at Naples fraa in a state bf 
uncertainty, while the fete of the Kingdom wtis 
at stakej-'-and in those times a change of Govei*'. 
Aeht was stare to endanger tlie properties anil 
lives of one half of the peopIej^Mhe (^ily of 
De Bree was not the least to share ih the dM^imon 
anxiety. Both De.Bree &nd Donna Leonora wWe 
strangers to Napln ; the native countries of both 
had been revolutionized ; and now, thib last asy- 
liun, tiuB soudiernmosi land of Europe, was on 
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tie jM^t of Biidergoing thfe sAme tml. Hud* 
vety hardt tlutt die fbUies of tkd GoTeroorei Bcd- 
tlw frenzy of tlioae vrho «nhed to put themselTflk 
iti ihiait plsee, ihoakl not Imre |>ettoeful iodm^ 
du^ It mimt in Europe where tiny could nat io 
peace I '* Miut ve gd to Barbary to ^joy tnino 
qaiUity f The more tone flic* bafore t^ reTolo- 
tioD) the cloter it fbllovn t»ie'a atepa." 

Such Wete the exckatttioiu bf D« Bive. Doluu 
LecHiora had long mourBed in ailence over tfae 
luiserieB bf her native Rome [ the letten «bd tha 
account* she had retieived from thenoe, .for tW 
iMt twelve moBthst were filled with grievow 
details. At Itome, Very different in t^ ftom 
Naples, the revolutionBry sprit had shown itirif 
cfai^y among themostworthleBBde8criptic«of<Aa- 
tacters, almost all the respectable individuals of 
everyrankstandifigalooffromit. ThiBwasaeriHm 
in the eyes c^ the senatorB, tribunes, and-coBSidB of 
a day, Who were now Btrutting about tfae capitol. 

After tlie dignitaries of iJie Churdi had been 
expelled- and deprived of tWr emolaniKits, tfas 
high patrician fiunilies came, in th«r turn, uoder 
tfae scourge. Heavy fines, vexations, and iomlts, 
were heaped upon them: meantiroe, the pilla^ 
c^ the museoHM and galleries continued. The 
beentiful villa Albani, one of the most complete' 
o(41eeti«i of works of the Kta, mwmged witfa va 
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ezqninte teste, and wUcli it had been the biuaiieiB. 
of its owner's life to .enrich, was plundered by 
the French. The other galleriee and churches 
vere stripped of their best worts ; churches and. 
c<BiventS were robbed of their plate and property. 
The inmateB of monasteries, of both sexes, were 
turned, out in the streets with an. indecent and 
cruel precipitation. The.contributioiis to be paid 
I^.tbe unfortunate Romans seemed'to be without 
end. First, those laid by the military chie&; 
next, those by the civil commissioners; then, the 
extraordinary taxes, forced loans, redemption- . 
money, Sfc. ; contributions levied on the aristo- 
ctats, the seizure of the plate of individuals,— «11 
these had succeeded one another in frightful rapi- 
dity, for the space of nine months. The pro- 
perty of those who contrived to escape from tlus 
scene of violence was confiscated. Meantime, 
the s^avans and amateurs of Paris came to collect 
the works of art, the manuscripts, the curio- 
sities without number, which Rome contained, 
and packed. them up for.thebanks of the Seine. 
The pill^e alone of the Vatican, of the Pope's 
other palaces, and of those of the Roman nobi- 
lity, was estimated at about forty millions of 
French Uvres ; that of the churches and monas- 
teries at about one-half of that sum,: — and this, 
independent of the enormous coQtributions in cash 
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which that uiifortn'nate State hod to pay, both 
under Piua VI. to avert the iavaaion, and after 
the arrival of the French, to defray the expences 
of their visit. No wonder that Italy, and Rome' in 
particular, should have become poor after such a 
Bcourge ; while foreigners, who now see hardly any 
vestige of its former wealth, sneer at the pomp of 
its palaces contrasted with the forced parsimony 
of their owners. 

A fate similar to that of Rome, seemed now to 
be hovering over Naples ; and De Bree and his 
consort could, therefore, calculate the extent of 
the impending misery. 

The time which immediately precedes the 
down&U of a long-established kingdom, is a time 
of awful suspense, even for those who are dis- 
satisfied with the old system. Like the heathen 
temple of old, when shaken to its very centre by 
an arm of supernatural strength, the social edifice 
of centuries, Jiilling with a tremendous crash, 
buries both friend and foe under its massive ruins. 
It is one thing to talk of revolutions when they 
are yet tav from probable, and another to stand 
the brunt when once come. It is very easy, and 
even pleasant, to relate tales of stormy seas and 
sweeping blasts, of half-sunken rocks and foaming 
billows, — of the horrors of a wreck driven against 
an iron-bound lee shore, — and this while we sit 
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eomfortably by our sea-coai fire, with a cicole of 
smiling Menda around us, and the only Kniible 
Im^e of the powerful dements, in the ahape of a 
driizting rain, pelting against our windows : — bat 
let us be traisported jrom the snug parlour into the 
oloae-hauled ship, bounding over the ample breastof 
the angrj' lullow, and writhing under the ksh of the 
sui^e, — let ua seeaadfeel all the terroFBof thedeep 
frowning at us, and our senaationa will be of a very 
dlflbrent character. And thua it ia with the storms 
ot the political world, which are often more ter- 
rific than those of the elements. The hurrioane 
b aeen approaching apace ; people know that its 
rage will have victims, — but who, and how many? 
l^ese are the fearful questions which erery one 
asks ' himself, and which every one shudders to 
answer, while he gives round a look of anxiety to 
his dearest iriends, — to his wife, to his children, 
who are, happily for them, unconsdous of the 
extent of the danger. There ia not even that 
sort of excitement produced by other danger* 
which must be met for a distinct purpose, — that 
excitement which spreads joy over the tented 
camp, and the rude bivouack,— a still fiercer joy 
over the gory field of battle ; or in that little world 
of oak, floating on the ocean, bearing defiance to 
distant lands : — in aU these there is a joyous 
excitement for a brave man, because he sees the 
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path of duty cloar before him, and glory and 
remirds at the end of the go^l ; but there ii 
nothing of tl(e kind in a revolution brought on hy 
&otion and foreign arms. In a revolution loeh as 
those that oocurred in Italy at the close of the last 
century, theve was no dis^not i^usible pui^pwe ; 
there was guilt, misepy, and instability on every 
sldf^ and wbicherei' party predominated, the pros- 
pect of the future reitaained enveloped in gloom. 

Meantime, the alann of the high and power^l 
(^yesterday, who now staggering on the brink of 
tbe precipice, endeavour to collect their little re- 
maining strength, striving to render their tail less 
abrupt, spreads downwards iiom class to class, to 
the last citizen. What is to be done ? asks the 
subaltern, in a hurried tone; and contradictory 
orders only increase his oonjiision, until at last, 
tame qui pent becomes the signal word for all. 
Then the work of plunder begins, — then honesty, 
gratitude, obedience, providence, are all set aside 
and anarchy strides through the halls of state, 
the arsenals of war, and over the financial boards, 

Such was the state of Naples in December, 
1798. The midn body of the army had been 
dispersed ; the Qeneral-in-Chief had returned to 
Oapoa, where disoontent and insubordination sur- 
KOupded him ; tbe other divisions were scattered 
is Mutant provinces, and partly defeated ; the 
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fortreBses of Pescara and Gaeta, the keys of the 
kiDgdom, liad opened their gates almost withoat 
firing a shot ; and the French army under the 
command of Championnet vas advancing, elate 
■with rapid snccess, and fall of .contempt for its 
ant^onists, upon the defenceless capital. The 
King had returned to his palace at Caaerta, 
having narrowly escaped being taken prisoner at 
Rome. He thought himself betrayed, while he 
had only been ill-served from incapacity. He mis- 
trusted his Ministers, and dissension was in the Ca- 
binet. The Minister at War, who had in the Coun- 
cil opposed the expedition to Rome, and had 
been disgraced for his sincerity, was now applied 
to by Ferdinand to take measures. for the defence 
of the Kingdom ; but it was too kte-rthe Kingdom 
was already invaded, both on the eastern and 
western frontiers. The patriotism of the nation, 
long neglected, was now resorted to ; a Proclama- 
tion was issued, exhorting the people to rise in 
mass, to defend gainst the invaders, their fami- 
lies, their homes, the religion of their forefathers. 
All this was to the purpose ; but when the Pro- 
clamation went on reminding the simple proviU' 
cials that they were the descendants of the Sam- 
nites, of the Lucanians, the Brutii, and the Greeks, 
— then it went beyond its mark ; for these names, 
long obliterated, found no responding leeling in 
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the hearts ofthe modem Abruzzians, Apuliam, 
and Calabrtaos. This was part of that system (^ 
pedantic quackery which the French had pat in 
vogoe in Italy, and which the Sovereigns eillily 
adopted. 

However, that poor Neapolitan people, so 
long . neglected for the sake of foreigners, was 
found true to this forcible appeal to its feelings. 
The populace of Naples, ran to the palace with 
cries of tomaltnous loyalty, asking to see their 
King. 

But the Ckinrt having exdted the enthusiasm 
of -the people, neglected the opportunity to avail 
themselves of it to any useful purpose. The 
King was even dissuaded from showing himself 
to hie people. General Pignatelli, and another 
nobleman, presented themselves in his stead : still 
the people cheered them, and with that tumul- 
tuous eloquence peculiar to the nation, they com- 
plained of the foreigners, who, they said, had been 
working for the last fifteen years the ruin of their 
beau^nl country; that the foreigners were all 
trutors; th&t the King ought .to name General 
Pignatelli first Minister. In these and similar ex- 
clamadons, some natur^ good sense, and love of 
their country, were perceivable through the pre- 
sumption and vulgarity of an ignorant populace. 
This burst, of loyalty, however, frightened the 
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Court 4Bd the MinlsterB, and it was decided to 
abandon Naplea, and iu loyal population, asd 
witlidmw to Sicily. 

From the retiFed and elevated ipot where D& 
Bree's femily lived, they heard the distant repoFt 
of what happened in the disDordant city below. 
They heard the shouts of the populace, ^od the 
trampling of hones which paraded the streets in 
order to restrain tlie excesses of the mob i they 
aaw the detachments of in&ntry winding up in 
silence towards the castle of Sant Elmo, to pre- 
pare for the worst in ease of invasion ; they saw 
ibruge menrof-war, English and Portuguese, 
riding at anohw in the ample bay ; and they ima- 
gined easily that all this note of pwparation fore- 
bode no good to the devoted city. 

Next day was De Bree'a birth-day, an anni- 
versary which he had been in the habit of keep- 
ing since his residence at Naples with a few 
confid^tial friends, chiefly foreigners. They came, 
or rather dropped m one by one, on thftt day, " 
with countenances on which grief and coiutema^ 
tion were punted. Donna Leonora, as she received 
them with her accustomed Idndness, looked at 
them attentively one after the other as if to read 
their senlinients. Nothing cheerful was to be 
obtained from them. The reports they bought 
were each iQore dlunal than the preceding one. 
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The Freaeli ittn under t}ie mils of Cspw, mi 
the court waa certainly, thaagfa «eoi«tly, ' pre* 
paring to embark far Sicily. A contiBnal bnatle 
was observed in and about the Royal pohuie. 
Meantime the previn^ were in a lUte of anveliy, 
cm party, though sniftU, iavouring ike Fmmiii 
the othDri.Dfunpoied of the pauantry, detenniaed 
to oppose them. The populace of the city WW flU 
bnt in open iaBnrpeotion' If the King, at leaat, 
were advised to ahow himielf, asd put hiowelf at 
the bead of hii peoplet Bomething might be dc«9| 
but the silenoe and mystery abwFved by the ceitrt, 
tended only to excite the strongest suspioioiu in 
the populace. . 

« And so they are going to leave w in tiw 
Budst of the danger into which their raihaais and 
incapatiity have brought ui," observed Qa Qree. 
" I don't «ocuae the King i he, Hiniple win, does 
not want courage, but be is led by others. But 
the Quewi, I ihould have expected more dispbiy 
of character {ram her, TJiey seem ta have lost 
their heads altogether ; and we, this city, a po- 
pulation of half ft million eS souls, are to .be the 
Tictims of the incapacity of a fbw. Strange, 
bard fatality !" 

At this momeat, a gentleman, an old friesd of 
De' Bree, oanw in breathless, and with dismay 
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pemted OD Ms features. " What's the news, Don 
Laigi?" asked De Bree. 

The latter madeasign, pranting to Donna Leo- 
nora. 

" Never mind my beii^ present," said the 
latter, " tell m the worst, I am resigned, in- 
deed! have been long so. It is suspense which 
tortures me." 

" Why," said the other, " the revolution has 
begnn, the people have been excited, and now 
can be no longer restrained. They have begun 
their work of blood. This morning they have 
mardered the King^s courier, who w&s going to 
embark with dispatchee, and dri^ged his body in 
front of the palace,under the very eyes of the King, 
who stood at the window calling to them to for- 
bear, bat in vain. I saw myself the immense mass 
of people rushing from the Largo del Castello, 
and shouting " Death to the traitors, viva Uie holy 
iaith, viva the Kii^;. It was a fearful nght !" 

" But what do they wantt" asked De Bree. 

" Do they know it themselves?" .replied Don 
Luigi. " Do not yoa know our Neapolitan po- 
pulace? All this is not their doing; there are 
evidently agitators among them, — from whatever 
party it is not safe to say, but the people are 
goaded by all sorts of strange reports; th^ love 
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tBe King, bat they -see clearly there hai been, 
something wrong in the Government, and they 
attribute it to foreigners." 

" They are. not fer. from the mark in that," 
observed De Bree. 

*' Perhaps not, bnt what is, the use of their 
finding it out nowf They would oppose the 
French, bnt they do not know how. No dispo-; . 
utions are given. Mack writes fnfm Capua that 
he cannot answer for the defence of that place 
with an insubordinate garrison ; and what is there 
to stop the French! The Lazzaroni will rush 
fwth to be butchered, and our unfortunate city 
will be plundered and destroyed." 

Donna Leonora looked deadly paJe, and Don 
Luig^, who had given way to his loquacity 
under the influence of fear, now perceived he had 
gone too fer. 

'* Pardon me, Signora, but the fears of a huf> 
band and a fether — " and he was going on blun- 
dering worse and worse, when De Bree stopped . 
him. 

*' Come, Don Luigi, things look certiunly bad 
enough, bat being so bad, they cannot remain 
long so. The French army^ I must say, now 
between us," and he looked rotmd and lowered 
his voice; " the French army is the only gua- . 
rantee we have for our lives. I certainly did not 
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wiib thetai ts edmet^en know I snl tiot a fetoltt- 
tioaist, ftr fttm it, verf fiit indeed ; biit tttoce the 
GoTemmeat abandoiiG ai} bftet h^^ng called in 
iW o<toe|B»olri stirel^ the kttef ts&imdt, Will not, 
stop iu its career. Surely the LAzbtrdni can&ot 
et^ the^rtih of twenty tfaoasiind Ffeochmea. 
Tiny Willi they tbtist mtae in. It) a kw daj« ; We 
shftU have to pay thetn ; I know it Well, bat, tit 
leart) our lite* will be Bafit." 

*' Amed,** eJBciJated Donna Le^Mora. 

" Co3i sia,*' eaid aW the company, 

Tlie cotiTergatioli was boW turned to othef ftub^ 
jectB, bnt i h^vIneBs hung upon all during the 
rest of the day. After dinner they went out bh 
the tetrtce which Oretlooked the toWn and the 
bay. The sea Was agitated as if portending A 
stontl. The sky towards the west dlspkybd that 
ominous wall of clouds, which rises higher and 
higher on the approach of the Lebeccio, until it 
koT«rs the Whote horisoti. Sudden gusts of 1 
sultry wind came sweeping about the Ikllen teavea 
of the surrounding trees. 

" Even the heavens look frowning upon ns," 
yetoafked Dontia Leono^. It was now dusk, and 
she w^t in and took up her gnitar. She was not 
In A mood for any of those light unmeaning ef- 
fUnons which constitute the greater jart of Nea- 
politan ballads and sottgs ; bSneiotiB which afe 
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nwre^ the inspirstioa of the senses, and the image 
of gross enjoyment. In times of nusfortnne we 
feel a di^bst for the display of epicurism. The 
Sicilian Muse is more serious and pensive (han her 
Uioughilees Neapolitan sister i she depicts the 
pasuoos niOTe deeply, and her images and her 
melody have often a character of Eastern, me- 
lancholy ,-^the mfelancholy resulting frotn the 
&tigue of too vivid sensations and subsequent ex- 
Aaustion. The approximation ot dazzling beaaty 
and loathsome decay, of spotless sunshioe and 
tnrific storms, of bloomiiig nature and treacher- 
CUB death concealed under roses; all these pro- 
duce a sadness which the moral p^rt of the scene 
b not calculated to dispel. The extremes of 
wealth and poverty, of towering power and 
weakness groaning under oppression, man tram- 
pling over man,— these are the ptunful features of 
the bach-ground. 

After a prelude, Do&Iia Leonora struck on a 
minor key, and sung the plaintive lays of the 
Sicilian fisherman, who, seated on a rock over- 
hanging the waves which have worn out its base, 
and while fruitlessly strettihing his fishing-rod, was 
eomplaining of the sad reverse of hia fortunes, 
and of the complete shipwreck of all his little 
fond hopes here below : — 
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THE SONG OF THE SICIWAN FISHERMAN. 

" I BID ia this irorU, and I know not how; forlorn and 
fonaken by all, no one remeinbera mj name, no une thiubs 
to; longer of me. 

" What booti it that thia irorid be spacious and magnifi- 
ctnt, when my only Mtate is this cliff, shaken bj the -winds 
uid wares. 

" Thuu, cliff, art mj home ; thou, (ishing-rod, feedest 
me ; I have no other prospects, you are my only friends. . 

" Here the dawn finds me, here the nig-ht dew meets me 
stin ; here, as if rooted to tbis rock, I am like a soul con- 
demned to do penance for eternity. 
. "'Sometimes I fancy that the halcyon listens in acom- 
passionate mood to my compiunts, and that it lingers hover- 
ing about the foaming surge. . 

'* A lizard, my barraleaa neighbour, peepg its head out. of a 
fissure in tbe rock, and gazes at me wistfully, as if really it 
wished to address me. 

" In the silence of night, the caves below resou^d with 
bollow moans, and the voice of the deep is only interrupted 
by the plaintive lays of the distant nightingale. 

" I, meanwhile, grope about in the dark air, the stan my 
only lamp ; I look up and gaze at them one by one, seeking 
for my tyrannical planet. 

" And when I perceive one with its dark-red light, one 
that looks more dubious and ominous than the rest, I then 
fancy it the star which presided at my birth. 

" Ah I my father foretold it all ; and he shook with alarm, 
for 1 was bom during an eclipse, and the owl's dismal notes 
announced my birtb. 

" If ever I saw a shade of good, it was only a greater 
tyranny of fate, that my nest sufferings should be more 
keenly felt. 
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" Hy bther left me a tmart boat, and oett in abun- 
duKe ; tlien I had pleatf of friendg, wba called me by llu 
name of brother. 

" When I returned fi^>m fiahlng, half the village came 
anmnd me ; then my Clorii looted alirayt joyful, and conld 
not detach henelf from my side. 

" If my boat waa a feir momaiti . later tban niual ih 
reaeUnf the ihore, I could see Cktrii perdied upon dw cliff 
bithest off at tea, aa if beldiiif converse with the windi, en- 
tceatiiif them for my (ofety, and iDroking; ia my aid all the 
god* of the deep. 

** Biit when, aUi ! my treacheroua deatiny changed, in 
afrinitant I fouod myvelf deprired-of my boat, of my neta, 
tt my miatreaa, and of my fneods. 

" When I tlunl on that fatal mght, I ttiD froan, and ibed 
tean of agoay ; a txii streat dampi ray iIuTering limbt. — A 
pilileaa itorm sunk mj boat at night, and left me bare and 
belpleu on the thore. 

" All 'WW changed in'an instant ; raiiery mrrooDdi me ; 
aad tbe moat brilliant day leemi to me now a piofiMind 



" Canciaa totto in un Litanti, 
X<a miieria mi circanna ; 
* Elojonaehibbrillanti 
Pari a mia BoHi profaDna." 

Such was the last stanza of Donna Leonora*s 
•ong. Its notes found a responsive echo in the 
Weast of ereiy (me present. No attempt was 
made to renew the conversation. De Bree's gnestc 
took their leave one after the other, wislung, 
Vol. I. M 
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althM^b doabUi^ty* that tfavy migM iMet ^in 
on that day twelvemonth, under better auB^ces. 
Vain wisltes! That was the last anniTei^aiy of 
pe Bree't Hrth which he spent on this earth. 

Next day it was anaonnced through Naples, 
ihat the King and royal &iioily had embarked on 
board the Rngli*^ fleet, whieh sailed for Palermo 
two days after. The Neapolitam were left to 
spend their Christmas With what cheer they 
taight. Trivial circumstances] such as th^ reciir- 
jtvif» oi datea and epochs, maka a strong ior 
preasion over the imagiratinna of tbMo pac^lh 
Ohristmas ia with them a time c^ Bniveraal re- 

i Dicing. From the prince to the lazzarone, they 
ook to that day aa devoted to feastit^ ; and the 
poorest among them cdntrive to put tqjether^ 
tha littla money they caui even by niUing thnr 
scanty furniture, in order to supply tbemselvM 
with the usual luxuries of the season. 

Gn that year, however, (1798,) Christmas-day 
passed mournfully oyer the Neapolitans. Soon 
after olosed a year ibr tham of diatxesaing agi- 
tation and alarm, to make room for one of un- 
'pandleled oiJaijiities. 
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Tn st^tte «f Nfiple^. in the b«iMi>g of 179B. 
vw tlw noft iwgiUwF t^t ly tm»%T3 i^d t)» 
placed in, Tb? King vdiI <»iirt ^d ]«fi: ^ h^ «. 
piMil ^qc)^tat«)y S* Fnl«rp9, Sicily. A«« 
Ut^r^ B^leet«d Hjaed. b9cvx(« Uwi tlw «9}«m 
ofro^by. theniqge of » Bowbon; iwlU H^A 
to pay for tbe wron rf « wak afld fwlty vl«i- 
nirtntion. Yet Sieil? raBAiiifd l^^m, wd tb*B> m 
in tiie HQ<md uvign^cw, tliAt of IIOQ, vtut^. 
haled ten yean. It wkb Si^y, sqd Siptty akof* 
tlutt stood by itfl ^g ia tb? tigae of 4«ag«> tb»t 
mpported the wc^ht m w«U ie tin i^leadgor ef 
the crowB, while Naples lellewed t^ t«rq ol Ui* 
tide. 

To Fwdinutd, MMnisb»a«i «e h« ww to • ftatt 
of pasnrauH in the geTmmeBt of Uakiagd(Mb 
the emigration from Napka to Simly hud nethuf 
very diitree^bg in it ; it was only lesnng on 
,Toyti p^aee for ^sotkcv,— conbmgliig (uw sport> 
mg-gcWBd wtok aoetlm' pcfliapB Mter •taclNd,*- 
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giving up Portici for I Colli. Palermo was a 
beaotifal city, fit for any Borereign to live in ; 
sod its Flora and Marina were quite equal, if not 
mperior, t4> the Villa Reale uid Chiaja of Naples, 
except perhaps in pouoramic sceoery, about which 
Ferdinand of Naples cared but little. 

The queen, however, was not so resigned. 
Frond, like all the daughters of Austna, she 
felt - her pride humbled, and she became exas- 
perated against'the very persons who were, per-' 
haps, least'guilty. Her imbecile or'treacheroos 
courtiers,— those who-had exdted-her fisars and 
mgpicioaB agtunst apopalatidn sound abd loyal 
to the core,— those who had maglufied trifles, and 
had represented as grim cOn^irators-a knot' of- 
miOj yout^; men that had no power to do harm, 
if even they had willed it; an arrogant minister, 
above all, who proved himself not only 'se&h - 
and ungrateful, but incapable ;' a -for^gu gene- * 
ral, who, fdaced at. the head of the Neapolitan 
armini, had led them with a fool-hardy precipi- 
tation to Rome, and a few days after retrograded 
as precipitately towards Naples, followed in the 
chase by thousands of formidable enemies — ^these 
were the real enemies, of Caroline of Naples and 
of her n^al consort, and not the Neapolitan na- 
tion, which, in mass, was trusty and aSectionate 
to . it« sover^n. Bnt the Qaeen' had always 
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despised that nation, and, -wliat was vone> had 
expressed her dislike, — an offence, which moat, at 
last, have produced hatred in return* 

Ferdinand, in going to Sicily, left a Vicar- 
general to command dnring his abeence, a poat 
1^ no means enviable under such circnmatances. 
The times: were ominous, the political horizon 
dark and stormy ; it would have required a pilot 
of an extraordinary skill to manage the Teseel ^ 
the state, but there waff yet a possibility of saving 
the kingdom. The French army was not very 
numerous ; their left columns had met with consi- 
derable checks from the mountaineers of Abruzxo; 
the peasantry of the rest of the provinces were 
loyal; Capua, the key of Naples, held out; the 
populace, of the capital bated the invaders;, and 
even the republicans mistrusted the French. Un- 
der these circumstances, giving a proper direc- 
tion to the loyalists, and employing conciliation 
towards the disaffected, — ^with a rallying-point 
in. the centre of the kingdom, pointed out to 
the dispersed troops, dispersed through the 
incapacity of the generals more than from &int- 
ness of heart ; and with a levy-en-masse of the . 
conntry people, having Calabria and Sicily in 
the rear, the first as a ready supply of sturdy 
partisans, the latter as a useful auxiliary, while 
the English allies ecouied the seas ; — ^with all 
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'Stita of the French might httve be*n Ttanixni 
very critic^. The oountry beUad thai, both 
in ike NeapoHtan and the Roibajl itBtes, Was 
■fal open iiiBiirreclioii, and th«ir oommtmicatioqs 
-with the north of Italy in danger. In tiie north 
of Itdtly iti«lf, their brethren in am wete 
'Utffiatebwt by a new attack from the united 
«riaiw of Avstria and Rngsia, ^vhich, three 
mtaaha after, defleated them, and drove them at 
lut iurly ont of the petunola. The French 
army dF Ks^Im VouM therefore, if opposed with 
«Miie diow of regaUr i«Bistanoet and if awed by 
a iSs^y <^ an organised fyrea in its a^h- 
boul-hood^ have been satiafied with a conviction 
<e/ti teAs6Bable terms ; time wotiM have been gained, 
and thft kingdom probably saved from all the 
liOmn^ of a double revolution and a double con- 
-qoett. Yet nothing of thiB was done ; eonfuMoB 
prevailed; the court had left no plan; it had 
Uk«n away all the money and bnilion, to the 
amount, it has been stated, of twenty milliona of 
ducats, one-fourth <^ which sum, Well employed^ 
would have enabled the Neapolitan (Sovem- 
ment effectually to resist the French, The 
Vicar- Qeneral dtsfigreed with Uie citta or mum- 
cipality, upiMi pnnetillios of jarisdiction, white 
-he esjtoECd his GoverilHtMt to a ue^ew homiU^ 
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«ti(Hi, hy nbooribing to Utnu tiie taott onana'; 
Iw gam np Captu, and promfai>l to p«^ tu 
nillioua of Itvrei, nwrdy to obtain a trace of 
two lOMi^, the oonditiiMUof Thicfa, bttwatn^ 
-prMwk army in ng^t of tke mjiitol, mad an en- 
-fwgcd populati<» vithio, it vm iapoaaJbla to 
JBMp «T«D for lliat abort space of time. 
' The oDnnotion waa aigiwd on tfaa 10th of 
-January. On tJie 11th Capna wai oeeotfM. 
On the 12th, tha treaty was mad* btowB at Ka{^ 
wheM the French oonuntnKKiarB x^airad to ra- 
ceive the prtMSised c^ntribntitHi. Tha laxsaroni, 
-follow«d by all the popolue of that raat o^Cal, 
■began to ferment. They spread theAuelvaa shout 
the itreetS) tmd aesMsbled at the MeToato, aad 
In the prinoipid «tre^ <^ Old Nai^ea, tfaa aoane 
-of nuuiy a £»iner ttiinaltuovfl ameD^y of a naai- 
Jar deBcriptioii ; — and then, disaatiafied widi tfaft 
ooBTt for abandoning them, and yet leelmg s^l 
-that aisgular sympathy for their King which 
has oontintied to exist in those gross bat unao- 
iphisticiited nunds, through repeated and nnesun- 
>jded TKHssitudea, to the day of tWt Monarch's 
death ; they cursed the vicar, curved the moni- 
<«ipaUty, denounced vei^ance against Mock, 
whtMO they called an impostor and a traitor, the 
ftmign oifeature of a foreign Queen, and of a 
'foraig^ ndnistw; and sw«an9g nb^aaMe i^aiuat 
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trut4»8, and i^|auut foreigners] they ran to 
the castkg, Bbonting "The holy iiuth for ever! 
kod.loi^, live the Neapolitan people!!' The 
g;Qan)B at the caatlee .were weak, uiwertain how 
toact ; having no insttactdoiu, muoh less for Boch 
an unexpected emergency. The lazzaroni pene- 
trated within the csstles, garrisoD^ th«n, ran 
to the aisenalB, and supplied thenwelveB at their 
pleaanre with arras, the distributdon and assort- 
meot of which had, in many, instances, a most 
Indicrons effect. The long lances and halberds of 
the middle ages, the old Spanish arquebuses, and 
the modem F-nglkTi muskets, tJie crooked Alba- 
nian sabre,, the iieavy . two-ec^ed sword, . trom- 
bones and pistols, d^gers and half-pikes, all 
were put in requisition by the populace, Theae 
fellows penetrated into recesses which had re- 
mained hallowed from the gaze of the public, 
unce the tJmes of the Anjou and the Airagonete 
ipcmarchs ; and the simple, almost childish, rioters, 
i^re astoQoded at the sight of weapons of attack 
and defence, of which they did not understand the 
use. Some were for trying the ancient armooTa 
the helmets and visors, which perhaps had once 
served a Carac(^oli or a Sfbrza, a Pescara or a 
Oonsdvo, but they soon grew tired of the domsy 
incumbrances, and wild with their momentary 
iodependence and power, rushed oat .again to 
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parade tlmmgh the populous aiteeU, from iriueh 
ibey drove tlie a&ighted peaceful citizens. 
' It is not well aseertained, for that epoch, fer- 
tile in bare&ced crimes, ia also ^iill of dark myi> 
te'ry, from what party the instigators came, who 
worked the people up to that excess of frenrjr, 
of which several of their innocent countrymen, 
many of their enemiee, and they themselves at 
last, were, soou after, the victims. The apolo- 
gists of the Revolution have stud, that the agents 
of the court instigated the lazzaroni; that such 
were the orders of the Queen, who wished to take 
a signal vengeance over what she thought the 
refractory portion of the Neapolitans, which she 
had been persuaded included all those above the 
condition of a common notary, and that the Vi- 
cario had received her order to arm the populace. 
Others, and with some show of plausibility from 
the succeeding &cts, have contended, that the 
Neapolitan republicans, fearing that some acc(Ha- 
modation might take place between the Vicario 
and the French, through the bait of money, or 
the fears of the invaders, incited the populace to 
acts which would preclude all hopes of an ami- 
cable arrai^^ement. It is almost proved, that 
iJiere were some such inat^ators, but it ia likely 
also that there was no preconcerted plan ; anar- 
cby« — ocnnplete, honid anarchy,— was the order 
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of the day; all Kcial reitrunt vu tt an end, ud 
every ene wu at liberty to follow the bcot of his 
erii pftau(»8. The moat Tic^ent of botli parties 
rwdwd into the arena — toueraanta, animated by 
tin love of plunder; tiithnoastE, flaming vnik 
zee) ibr their religion, or rather &r their forma of 
worship which they Icnew the Frend sneered at; 
ambitioiiB demagoguea, hoping to obtain 8oiim> 
ihii^ in the midst oFgateral dkorder; and monks 
and inferior priests, who blemed dw motley amy 
of the mob. The citta or municipality, a sort of 
elective oligarchy, was cranposed of seven meni- 
bers, six patricians and one plebeian, \^ch repre- 
sented, or was considered to represent, the nati<m> 
uQce the Spanish viceroys had abolohed the m- 
tional parliaments. This body, being an old insti- 
Intion, might hare preserved a salutary infiuenc* 
ever an ^orant people, attached to long-vene- 
rated customs and names ; bat they were fri^it- 
ened, and divided in opinion as to the plan which 
itas to be followed, and this at a time when every 
minnte was precious: they felt tltur incapadty, 
and, despairing of the safety of the state, discoft- 
tinned their attings. The Viceroy, seeing th* 
hurricane coming, followed the example of his 
King, and embarked ibr Palermo ; and thus Na- 
ples, a »ty of nearly half a million of inhabitants, 
found itself (an instance nnparatjeled in modern 
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, liiitory) Utenlly without any conttitatsd irn 
^mity, Aiid thi* in the hour at tho greatSBt dan- 
pr, with an incensed and victoriom enemy at 
th« gabn, and an arm^ and ^tons popalavc 
withia—no regular troops, — in febort, with nothing 
to prorent licence, violaaoe, and carnage. 

The genius of havoc and misrule, which had 
obtained a iiill sway over the datinieB of 
^t ill<fated country, afforded a nght to tha 
I4«apolitans which wan an appropriate prelude to 
the horrors diat were to follow. The greater 
part of the Neapolitan fleet, consisting of several 
diipa of ihs Une, frigates, gun-boata, and othet 
inferior resBcls, which had been built under the 
preacnt reign, at an expense enormous fAr a 
kingdom of the second order, was, in the hurry 
of the King's flight, left in the bey without men, 
and without the neceaary equipfftrat, and waa 
therefore in danger of falling into the huids of 
the French. The order was given for setting fire 
to th«D, — >an order which seenn unjastifiable, as 
part at least of the vessels might have been 
manned sufficiently or towed , so aa to reach Sicily^ 
However, destruction seemed to be the prevailing 
spirit; some Portuguese men-of-WBr then in the 
bay were intrusted with the execution, and this 
fine Neapolitfm squadron was seen in flames in 
ith^ middle of a ple^r erffiing; in a flew hotm. 
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the value of miUions taken from the people, 
was coiunmed onder their vyw. All Naples 
looked on in conBternwtion. " There go our fine 
vessels I there goes the irnit of our labours, of onr. 
hard<gathered contribations ! And what for } fae- 
canse we have been ruled till now by fools and 
knaves !" 

It was a splendid, and, at the same time, an 
appalling scene, to see the majeslic seTenty-fbura 
Uaze during die long night io the offing of the 
bay, and when they had been ccmsumed to.thewa- 
' ter-e<^, to behold all i^ain dark and mournful. 
From the house of De Brefi, situated on the brow 
of the hill of Sant' Elmo, the femily saw- the 
lurid splendour, and Anselmo often aft^^ards, 
used to speak of the effect it had upon his boyish 
foncy. Whjle the fire lasted, an extraordinary 
atillnew prevailed through the city. The people, 
the nobles, and the lazzaroni— -the royalists, and the 
republicans, all looked on in the silence of re- 
pressed rage, until the last sparks flew up towards, 
the sky, and left the expanse of the sea in all its 
natural darkness. Then maledictions loud and 
deep arose against the authors of so many misfor- 
tunes. Then, with imprecations against the Vice- 
roy, the lazzaroni, who had been for a few days 
repressed by their self-choseu leaders, Molitemi 
and Roccaromana, two young nobleme? qf knowp 
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valour and of engaging addressj exclaimed, they 
were betrayed by every one, and moved on in 
crowds, dragging some pieces of artillery with 
them ou the road to Capua, to attack the French 
army! 

And they completed their purpose; they at- 
tacked' the French, and even with some effect. 
Among all the Italian brigands, as the French then 
called those who chose to defend their country, none 
showed' so much determination as the Neapolitans, 
—those very Neapolitans whom superficial people 
have been pleased to tax with cowardice, as if there 
were in the world a nation of cowards ! The half- 
naked, badly-armed, unorganized lazzaroni, pushed 
onto the very palisades of the fortress of Capua ; 
killed many of the enemy, though th^ lost still 
more of their own men ; and then, like all armed 
mobs, astonished at and intoxicated with their 
own resolution, and thinking they had efiectually 
intimidated the French, and deterred them from 
attacking the capital, they hurried back ^;ain to 
take vengeance, as they said, against the jacobins 
they had left within. ' On their return, they found 
Uie gates of Sant' Elmo, the principal castle, which, 
from'the lofty hill on which it ie built, ctHnmauds 
the city and the harbour, shut agiunst them. 
During their absence, Roccaromaaa and other 
young Bien of iaxoily,- tired of the anarchy of their 
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eouBtiy, h^ f(Hind meaiu to entice the ram^-* 
iQg kzjnroDi out of the citadel, and to gfirtuom 
it with patriots or rapublioans. 

.During the uunqhyj which. Iwted «ightdaya, 
all the ruffians of the capital, all the galley- 
. slavM, were let looeei aiyl the priBODB emptied. 
These fellovs, of course, were more eag6r ftff 
jnllags than for fight. While the fenatiwl but 
high-spirited kintroni went boldly to attach th^ 
Fresch, those wretchee vent on plundering the 
houiee of mftny respectable individualB of the 
middling and of the upper clueea. Several of th« 
unfortunate inmates were mttrdei^- 1'^^ &to 
of the Duke della Torre was particulftrly dis- 
tressing. This estimable and accomplished no- 
bleman was accused, by some treacherous menial, 
(>f being a jacobin ; ^e populace entered his pa- 
lace, dr^ged him from bis apartmeute, half 
killed him, and then ended hia sufierii^ hy 
throwing him into a fire that was l^hted up in 
the street, and this in spite of all the lupplioa- 
tions and entreaties of his wife. His brotheri 
Cavaliere Pjlomarino, was taken to the &tal squttre 
pf the Meroato and shot, with many others. 

Numbers of people, who were not originally 
republicans, alarmed for their safety, now wished 
for the entrance of tha French. The General ef 
the latter, Championaet, was request«d tQ ti^ 



potHwiondftb« capital: but» onwUHng to «xpo9e 
his troops witUn a town in a state of <xBi4>Ut« 
mmrrection, he first demanded poaaewloD of the 
cutleofSaut'Elmo. A French column advaoced 
tlirougli by-roads, aqdwas admitted into tlw cita-i 
del ; and, on the 21it, the tri-colonred flag, hoiat«d 
from the itaff of Sant' Elmo, was the first tluag 
tint Btmck the eyes of the populace, Th^ lion 
was at bay, but not yet disheartened. The laz-- 
laroili barricaded the avanues of the city, an4 
bnved the French soldiers. The latter advanced 
both from the Capua road and from Sapt' Elmo, , 
and, for two days, the attack and the resistance 
continued. Meantime, several palaces in the 
heart of the city had been converted into tem- 
porary strong holds by the patriots, fronj the 
windows and terraces of which they hurled all 
forts of ffiiteiles against the people. The latter 
ieDdeavQured to set fire to the honnes; but, in 
many oases, the massive walls of Neapolitan 
buildings, which seem constructed for eternity, 
opposed an effectual resistanf^ to the flames. The 
whole city waa a scene of uproar and confiiuon, 
pill^c and mswacre. Houses on fire, dischargea 
of musquetry, the roar of the cannon, the cries 
of the combatants, the groau of the wounded,— 
this was the scene that Naples prevented dnripg 
tbOH Jrii^tiul dayi. 
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At last, after having been driven -from street 
to street, from house to house, from district to 
district, hy the French mosqaetry and bnyonete,. 
the lazzaroni, thinned and exhausted, slimk back, 
overcome but not humbled, cnreisg, growling, 
and accusing Heaven and their swnts. Thejf 
recoiled into their native fiutneases, the narrow 
laaes, the impervious caravaiueras, and the dark 
alleys of Old Naples, and of the district of Mer- 
cato, the ancient strong hold of the laziaroni 
population. The corps of Albanians or Camis- 
dotti disputed tlie ground, inch by inch, as &r 
as the castle del Carmine. 

The French entered Naples on the 23d. All 
the respectable inhabitants felt hapj^ at their 
BTiivsL Order was re-established, and this was 
every thing to people who had been for a whole 
week in a state of dreadful suspense between life 
and death, at the mercy of an inflamed and misled 
populace, the willing dupes of a thousand fierce 
passions, and of many a concealed villain. 

During all this crisis, Mr. De Bree had re- 
mained quietly in his own house, which, b^ng in 
the outskirts of the town, far from the district 
of the lazzaroni, and near the castle of Sant* 
Elmo, was left unmolested. An invalid for some 
months previous to this epoch of horrors, nocer- 
tatn what to hope, indeed uncertain what to wish 
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for himself and Iiu friends, Beeii^ danger on every - 
side, instructed bj' the fetal experience of the 
French Revolution, De Bree wta fiir from par- 
taking of the extravagant hopes of the Neapolitan 
patriots at the advance of the French arms. He 
lav ferther, he thought more coolly, than most of 
them. A nian of his character finds himself in a 
DKnt Bvkward and unpleasant predicament in times 
vf civil commotions. He cannot refuse to listen to 
the inward strong conviction of his ovra reason, 
which tells him that man cannot trust to man; 
that in the great events of social life, the inferior 
pasuons have much greater share than the noble 
ones; that there is no party immaculate, however 
pompous the names they give themselves ; that, 
in short, public life is often st^e-acting^ Which 
dazzles an audience, but is seen with deiimon and 
scorn by those who are behind the scenes. 

While the anarchy or popidar government, 
for such it might be called, lasted, — while the 
lazzaroni prowled about in qoest of their vic- 
tims, De Bree, as a foreigner, as a native of 
France, although long rendent and naturalized 
in Italy, saw clearly the danger to which he was 
exposed. Every shout he heard might prove the 
ugnal of his destruction ; he felt anxious, not so 
much for himself, for he was weary of life, but 
for his wife and child who were under the 

Vol. I. N 
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fg nyi roof with huD. Hii hour, however, had 
not yet come. The stoFm peaBed over hii head, 
aodhemajpared. He had bo enemies; he wae 
liardly known in ihe oeigbbourhood where he 
lived; luid be had been aeldom seen out £or 
flvmtJu put. having beoi moiXlj confined to the 
liODBe by iUoeiM. 

The Pimsh. once muten of Naples, hegan 
by establishing a provtBLonal Government, com- 
poted of the principal patriots, who were intrusted 
with the executive power, and, at the same time, 
with the care of preparing a constitution for the 
new republic. This Government was, of course, 
under the guardiausUp of t^ oonquerors; aod 
partly from this oireurastanoe, partly from the 
want of enlai^ed political ideas, it ctHumitted, in 
the course of a few months, many &tal errore, 
which accelerated the fail of the republic. 

These rulers began by drawing a harsh and im- 
prudent distinction between royalists and patriots ; 
at the same time that they knew that the decided 
patriots, although possessed of edueatioD and ac- 
tivity, were but a small number. The great mass 
of the population were neither republicans nor 
royalists ; they would have quietly sabmitted, as 
they did in most places at first, to the new Qo- 
TemmeDt, if it had secured them greater advan- 
tages than tiie fiinocr. At Naples, strictly speak- 



ing, ^eM had )f%»B bo revotvtwn, pr, at inoiC* 
a pasdve one ; the Kil]g;'§ GoverBment had abaa^ 
^nedit, and th« Fr^h had entered' It would^ 
therefore, have been proper to try to penuad* 
the people pf thisi wo that men of different 
ppinionfl, Conuderii^ tfaeouelvei as left to their 
own diacretion, ^ould liave drawn tt^etber to give 
the best regnlationa to their coantrjr. Instead of 
wbich, the excessive patriots pointedly d^uimcid 
aa flsemieB to their country, not only thoe^ who 
were known to be partisans of the late denpotlm, 
but aiao all those who had served the King; as if 
It were a crime in those men to have earned their 
subsistence under the established form of GOTern- 
ment under which tbey were born> Several of the 
most sincere and disintereeted patriots were not 
employed because they were too moderate. Th* 
disbanded i^cers and soldiers of the King's army 
were in want of bread ; they had been forsaken 
by their generals, and left by the Bofereign to 
thdr own means: many of them had behaved 
personally well, and, if properly directed, they 
would have served the new Gomnment fitith- 
fully; but, instead of being offered to enlist, they 
were told, in a proclamation from the minister 
at war, that " whoever had served the tyrant, had 
nothing to es:pect from the Republic." This was 
awkbg so many enemies of them and of dieir 
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frmiliwi. The borons vera ordered to dismiss 
their arrmgeri, or feudal miUtia, which they kept 
on their estates ; these men would have formed 
an excellent gendarmerie for the provinces : but 
they were not employed, - and, rather than starvej 
they went to swell the ranks of the insni^enta; 
The French, who wished to keep the new Re- 
public in leading-strings, as they did the Cisalpine 
and other Republics in the north of Italy, insist- 
ed upon disarming the people. Meantime their 
storekeepers, who were not acquunted with the 
conntry, sold ag^n the arms indiscriminately to 
all those who obtained a warrt^nt from the local 
authorities, and most of the insurgents supplied 
themselves through this means. 

General Championnet had imposed upon the 
iatf of Naples an extraordinary contribution of 
two millions and a half of ducats, to be piud in 
two mouths time, and fifteen millions for the pro- 
vinces, at a longer period. . The collection of this 
onerooB tax, intrusted by the Government to poli- 
tical &Datic8 and mercenary men, was levied in a 
jcapricioQS manner ; the families of the patriots 
were exempted, and the burden was made to 
&11 upon the supposed aristocrats. " We tax 
opinion," one of the collectors had the impu- 
dence to say to a woman, whose husband, an 
officer in the King's service, had lost every thing 
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by tlie cliange. What difietence yria there b«' 
tween this tyatexa and that of the late abMdate 
Government 7 This was the question that peopl« 
began to aek themselves. 

There tvas-not aufficient coin to paytiie taX;: 
plate and jewelH were taken in lieu of it, and thfr 
receivers were, at the same time, the estimators 
of the value: it is easy to imagine what a 'field all 
this opened to private oppresuon. 

A comnussioDer of the French directory, of the 
name of Paipoult, came soon after, and broi^ht 
the decision of the cabinet of the Lnzembonrg, 
by which the State of Naples, styled a conquered 
country, was to give up to France all the crown, 
property, including the royal palaces, the estates 
of the knightly orders of Malta and Constantiiiiaiio,, 
the monasteriea, the royal manufactories, the 
banks, and even the ruins of Pompeii t Cham- 
pionnet himself was iudignant at this ; he opposed 
Faipoult, and Championnet was recalled. 

An oppressive system of espionnage and de~ 
nunciation against individuals was encouraged. 
Agitators, who thought themselves patriots par. 
excellence, endeavoured to promote their interest 
and show their zeal, by turning public accusers. 
The provisional Government, although not sharing, 
tlieir violence, did not repress these personal 
f^uds as it ought. The ^tators had thesopport 
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ef ih* Mi-^«ll«d -patriotic anembliea, jn wUeh tli« 
matt «nggerAt«(] principles of equality and frax 
torpitati«o, as they were ityled, Vere^iuculcated, 
They affected to court the lower classes, by 
tfdd^ttag^ th«ir manners and their language ; but 
lS» loWer olaiKs were not deceived by thw. 
A thtiltitade of idle persons, with which NaplM 
always abounds, ' crowded to diese assembliei, 
and thought themselvea qualified, without study 
ibd without experience, to decide questions of 
political ecoliomy. The demagogues went to the 
most, dangerous lengths in their speeches; the 
more dangerous as they were not, and could not 
be, supported by fecta. They openly said, that 
the aristocrats, the priests, the bishops, all the rich 
classes, ought to be, not even equalized with the 
fest, but destroyed. They pretended, that do one 
of those who had served the late Govenunent 
should be admissible to any employment under the 
Republic. Many of those who had served the 
King had, at the same time, served their country; 
many were men of the highest respectability ; — ft 
distinction ought to have been drawn between 
them and the parasites of power, or those who had 
abused their influence ; but to denounce all those 
who had served the King, as incapable of serving 
their cbnnlry, was monstrous both in morality 
and policy. 
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The consequence wm, that all tlie penooi till 
then inflaential -wtn akrmed, and that the^ saw 
thenselves out of the pale of the sev lystem, 
— that a schiim was made, and hj the aalf-stjrled 
patriota th«nselTefl, betwesn tvo parta of th* 
natioD ; witboot ocnoderiiig that thoie thej' ttif* 
matized as royalists, had at their beok the im- 
mense mass of the pasmve popnlation. 

-The QoTennnent, it is trae, did not adopt the 
extreioe measures of the exalted patriots; bnt 
who assured the natitffl that the latter would not 
ohtain the ascendency? And in the dutaiit pro- 
Tiuees the lai^ni^ of the cluba was mistaken for 
that of the Oovemmeut. 

It was in the provinces that the fuU effect of th« 
imprudence of the patriots was felt. "Hie people 
were obliged to pay the arrears of the taxes due to 
the King's Gorernment, and at the same tinw the 
new eoDbibations for the Republican Oorem- 
ment and the French armies. The old manidpal 
authorities were continued pro tempore, but a 
multitude of hot-headed individuals were sent 
horn Naples, to inundate the counti-y, under thfr 
new name of democratizers. Without any dis- 
tinct warrant, without any specific instruction, 
these men, — chiefly youths, without a name, with- 
out charactw, without experimce, but with cer- 
tificates of patriotism, indiscriminately giren by the 
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central GoTarmnent, ia tlieir pockets, — ^reat wi' 
der the plea of pnHDoting democraUc ideas in their 
reapective towns and districts. . They gave them' 
selvee the airs of proconsuls ; they wanted to alter 
cnstoDiB, muiners, and habits ; they sneered at the 
utnplicity of the provincials, boasted of French 
protection, were often at variance with the con- 
stituted authoriti^, denounced those whom they 
fetV^ied to be disaffected, — ^in short, they spread 
dissei^on among the few principal &milie8 that 
in 'each country town give the tone to the rest of 
the. popnlatitm. 

*' There is no nation," — thus expresses himself 
a Neapolitan, a patriot himself, but a man of 
sense, who was witness to all these abuses, and 
who afterwards, while an exile in a foreign land, 
recorded them in a worlc full of candonr and depth 
of judgment; — " There is no nation, however 
wretched or corrupt, that has not customs which 
deserve to be kept ; there is no Government, how- 
ever despotic, which has not many element& and 
materials fit to be employed in a iree coustitu- 
lion •." 

* Vincenio CuDco, who died lately. Fiam his veiy impai- 
tiel hialoiical emj, one of Ihe best treatises ever wiitlcn on 
nvolu^oiu, the aubitance of idobI ot the details contained in 
Ihia chapter ia taken. Cuoco reasoned on (acta, and theiefbre 
hii TBBionin^ aie pecaliarly inatructive. He ,has not palliated 
t)ie eirora of the patriot), moat of whomirere hia trieiKla, 
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The republic&DB of Naples, following cIohI^ 
those of France, wanted to alter every thing, 
fori», habits, even nanMs, and in s coiintr/ 
vhere the people were remarlcably attached to 
old fonoB and Dames ; not, (and this is the cmnmoD 
mistake,) not becaose those forms and names be- 
longed to the despotic Government, but because 
they were the reninanta of better times, of times 
previous to the encroachments of absolute power, 
when every province had its parliament, and its 
privileges. 

A Frenchman, Baasal, was intrusted with the 
projected new division of the kingdom into de- 
partments. Bassal was not acquainted with the 
country ; he did not examine its topographic sur- 
&ce, so strongly marked by the hand of Nature, 
— its natural division by lofty mosntuns, and 
ra|Hd rivers ; he did not look to the sitoation of 
the towns, and the population of the districts. 

whiUl oltaeis ba*« conl«Dted themielvei with d^toiutciiiK Ibe 
crimes of the rojalisti. Effects ahonld not be MpBiBted from 
caDK*. Would to Heaven that many lefonniit* had had the 
candour, the honeit;, the knowledge of men, thai Caoco was 
pOMCHed of. The juatice of hii lemariu, beiidea beia^ pioved 
bj events, I have heard admitted b; those who were witoeises 
of the transactions of the time. I have thought the iDlemal 
part at those tnnsaclions most intereating-, because least no- 
ticed bf colempomries, who attach themselves to the ont- 
ward appeannce of events. 
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He cat hia depaitmenta on tlie map, and the nsolt 
ma that many departmenta Vcre composed of 
poptdatdons fereign to eacli other, haring no 
cn rnmnni ration between one and the other part,— 
that the tovrna which ought to hare been centrsl 
were placed near the extremity, to the great in- 
convenience of those of the inhaHtants whoitt 
baldness obliged to resort to them : the popula- 
tiona were often diaproporttoned, and the absur- 
dity was carried so &r aa to fix for chef Ueui 
of cantons, mount^ns, Talleysi and inaahited 
ehnrchei, because they had a name on the map. 
ThiB absurd plan was never carried into execu- 
tion, the ancient division into provinces, with all 
its fiinlts, being far preferable. 

Meantime that the patriots &iled to conuliate 
those who were pasnve, they irritated their ene- 
mies by impotent insults. They nsed the names of 
Claudius and of Messalioa in speaking of their 
fbnner Sovereigns, who were still formidable, as 
tfaey had Sicily in their poweri and the possesBion 
of Sicily is always a considerable check apon'the 
main land of Naples : they shocked the religions 
ojnmons of the people, by allowing their emis- 
saries to insult and vilify not only the priests, but 
also the rites of worship, in a country where the 
Catholic church had been more unobtrosive and 
more harmless than in any other. 



It it a vulgar error to attribote way wroi^, 
trrevf abate, is a Catholic country, to r«Ugioiis 
fiuniticiBm, and to the influence of tbe prieati. 
Thia, at leaat, was by no means the caae is 
Italy. With tbe exception of the Roman State, 
religion had ceaaed to have any marked infio' 
ence in political affiurs, long befiire tbe French 
isranoo. The Italian clergy, both in the North 
and South of Italy, were without power. They 
were atill wealthy in part, althongh both tbe 
Anstrian GoTemment in the north, and the 
Spanish Dynasty in the. south, bad made comi' 
derable reforms, suppreseed a great number of 
etmrents, broken tbe shackles of tbe Court of 
Rome, and, in short, restored reUgion to its pri- 
mitire spiritnal office. In Naples, the people, — 
that people stigmatized as so very superstitious,— 
had opfflily opposed the establishment of the In- 
quintioD, and th^ had carried tlieir point. They 
even went so &r as to establish a Court whose 
i^ce it was to watch that the Inquisition should 
not "creep into the country, which court was 
named, " A Tribunal to prevent tbe Introduction 
of the Holy Office." Surely such a people can- 
not be looked upon as blinded by supersti^on. 
The Neapolitans were attached to the forms of 
reli^on, because they afforded them conso- 
lation* because thnr tokanaty imposed apoa 
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the senses, becaase the beauty of their emblenu 
a&cted the heart. There was a poetry in it which 
snited the temperament of the people. The cod- 
venta were sappressed with too great precipita- 
tion, and thus little advantage was derived from 
the sale of the property. The sappresnoa ought 
to have been gradual and conmderate. A conuder- 
able portion of the Neapolitan chrgy, especiallj 
of the parochial clergy, always the most exem- 
plary, were not averse to the change of govern- 
ment, di^^nsted as they were with the weakness 
and profligacy of the old administiation ; tbey 
even in some places assembled their flocks in the 
churches, and offered public thanks to Heaveit 
for the redemption of its people : the rest would 
have adopted the Game course, had the new autho- 
rities pursued a pmdeut conduct. And yet, it was 
^^inst such a clei^ that the sneers and insults 
of many an imprudent patriot were directed ; call- 
ing the religion they preached BUperstitioo and. 
prejudice; insulting thereby the whole nation, 
which had till then respected it; quali^dng the 
whole mass of their countrymen as idiots; and 
placing themselves, the few patriots, high in their 
intellectual sphere above the rest. Offended 
self-love is not slow in deducing these conse* 
quences. 
The preceding are some of the erron oi ^v 
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Neapolitan pobiots, during the five mcnths the 
Republic lasted. But in speaking of patriots, we 
must observe that the most culpable vere thoM 
who really did not deserve the name, being 
nothii^ but factious demagogues. Those who 
were in the capital at the head of a&irs, failed 
through weakness, in consequence of the tram- 
mels in which the French held them ; they failed, 
through the poverty of the exchequer, and through 
the violence of their subalterns. These, added to 
the tremendous impulse of external causes, has- 
tened the 'fall of the Republic. Many of the 
directing men at Naples were men of talent, and 
having the best intentions; a great number of 
the truest patriots remained in the capital ready 
to offer their assistance, which was never re- 
quested, and they, as well as the ignorant i^- 
tators, suffered by the same fate. 

Notwithstanding all the errors of the patriots* 
still Boany towns in the provinces were attached 
to the new system ; they had felt some benefits ; 
they had taken possession of the reserved sport- 
ing grounds of the Crown ; and they saw that there 
was some good to be derived from the new 
Government. The moderate law (and this was ui 
instance of wise discretion in the Republican 
Government which ought to be noticed) which 
pntanendtothepower of ,y¥(^ comment, without 
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Iiaviiig; S' rettKM;>«ctiva ution, w u tb leave 
[»Y>pef ty in tina handa of tbe pos§eiaoni, allotting 
to the junior branches a ahare of tha propeitf 
proportitHied to their yearly income; this law 
pleaBed the people, for tha Neapolitan pro* 
Tincials are not theoretieal specolatorB in polities [ 
they generally undentand, and act aocording 
to their intereit. But in other and more distant 
parts, the proclamations of the King, the infln« 
ence of the Royalists, and the vanta of a nnmbev 
of people ont of emplc^ment, produced an opcQ 
insurrection. In some provincei, the iDsorreo* 
tion was nothing else than tlie continuation of 
the system of levy-an-masu, and of gaeriUa 
defence aguiut the invauon of the French, to 
which the inhabitants had been encouraged by 
the late Government. 8oah was the oase in the 
monntains of Alnruzzi, where Proni, one of tha 
armed retainers of the Marqaia del Vasto, had 
assumed the command. In the mountains of Itti 
and Castel Porte, and at Sora, on the Eoman 
frontiers, Fri Diavolo, a friar, and Mammone, a 
miller, had organized insurrections. 

In the iertile province of Puglia, a few Cor- 
ncan emigrants who had served against France, 
were the involuntary cause of another insurrectitm. 
On the advance of the French troops, they were 
••eking a paii^ to proceed to Sicily or Corfit. 
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Wbile proceeding od foot tovarda Brindiu, they 
}i&lted at a Bmall village, -where th^ either siud, 
or were anderatood to have said, that one of tb«a 
was the hereditary Prince, the Eing'i eldest son. 
A fiumer, the chief person in the village, ii;im»> 
diately came to offer hia homage, kneeling before 
the youngest of them, supposed to be the heir to 
the throne. The Corsicana, alarmed for the con- 
■equences, endeavoured to escape ; but the rumoar 
f04tn spread over the country. They were over- 
taken. Deputations £roin the clergy and the 
towns insisted upon his Royal Highness taking the 
otHnmaud of a loyal population. It waa useless 
to deny his rank ; the involuntary impostor had no 
choice bat of acting the part forced upon him. 
He retired loon after to the fort of Brindisi, and 
thence despatched his orders, sending two of his 
Corsican companions as generals into two dif- 
ferent parta of Puglia. They put themselves at 
the head of all the policemen, the baronial mi- 
litia, and a number tit runaways ; and thus the 
insurrection spread over Paglia. 

A French division was sent to that important 
^ovince: they acted as foreign invaders, pillaged 
and burnt cities, levying heavy contributions, 
which fell upon the peace^l inhabitants, rather 
dian on the insurgents, who had little or no 
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property, tuid who contrived to escape as the 
French advaaced; the latter nude bardly any 
distinction between friends and eneniies, and thus 
disgasted the whole population. The towns of 
Andria, Csrbonara, and Trani, were deetr(^ed : 
Bari and Couversano, and other places, which 
had defended themselvea against the insurgents, 
were taxed by the French General, who came to 
their assistance, with aa heavy a contribution as if 
they had been inimical. So that between the 
insui^ents and the French, that beautiful but 
unfortunate province was- completely drained. 
The French colunm defeated the insoi^nts 
wherever it met. them; but as soon as it had 
passed, the insurgents returned, more determined 
and mOTe furious than ever, and found those who 
had been ill-treated by the French ready to j(Hn 
them. 

The distant, wild, and volcanic (both in a phy- 
sical and in a moral sense) province of Calabria, 
was in a situation equally distracted. The French 
never penetrated it : its impervious mountains 
afforded an equal protection to the banditti and 
to the partisan. The proximity of Sicily gave 
the greatest facility to the emissaries of the Court, 
to keep alive the hopes of its partisans. Several 
towns declared themselves for the Republic, but 
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they fonnd tliemselvea io a state of war with the 
eurrounding country ; the population of Calalvia 
was never revolationized. 

Iq this distracted state of the country, the Roy- 
slist cause wanted but one man to direct the scat- 
tered materials, and give fhem moral strength. 
This man was &nnd in Cardinal Fabrizio Ruffo. 
He had emigrated to Palermo with the Court ; and 
he now offered his services to the King, with whom 
he was on terms of intimacy, to raise a royalist 
army ia Calabria. Thb offer was accepted, for 
it cost nothing, and it pr<MniBed much. The Car- 
dinal did more than he promised ; he reconquered 
the Kingdom of Naples, in nearly as short a time 
as it had taken Ferdinand to lose it. He was, 
however, amisted in this by propitious circum- 
stances, of which he knew how to avul himself. 

Ruffo^s character has been painted in opposite 
colours : some have represented him as a villainy 
others as a hero ; he was neither the one 
nor the other. He was an enterprising, intelli- 
gent man, one who knew how to fit himself to 
circmnstances, and withal, one of the most bo- 
noarable and consistent among those of his party. 

Fabrizio Ruffowas a Neapolitan by birth, bom 
of a noble family ; he early entered the eccle- 
siastical career, .and was Treasurer, or Minister 
of Finances, at Rome, under Pope Pius VI. 

Voi. I. o 
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He vu not very mccQisful in the daties of 
the Cabmet, aa ha temper, naturally udent, 
made him averse to assiduity of labour ; lie wu* 
on the contrary) fond of hunting and of Bociety. 
When raised afterwardB to the dignity of a 
Gardinal, he* upon ^ome dingreement with th< 
Pope'a relatires, left Rome on a Buddcn* and ce- 
t>aired to Napli>B| whttrb hid tAt'tiality for tht 
exercises of the field bgratiated him with King 
Fehlinsnd, who shielded him from the resentment 
of the offended BraBchi> Since that epoch Rnfie 
runained attached to the person of the MbfiM%bi| 
and followed hha to Sicily on the advotiiis bt the 
French. 

Ruffo, as s cardinal, ti a hobktnatii as th* 
King's friend) tnust have been feverse to a Revolu- 
tion which tended to Annihilate all thfe advnnteg«4 
of hk station; besides which) Rulfo wat dlso a man 
of penetration^ ajid he saw the rcvoluticHiary paf ty 
destitute of capacity as Well as of means. He 
boldly took the part which befitted bim best and 
which promised most ; his interest as well ai his 
sentiments, Emd what he considered hb duties, 
were all on the same side: In his nlilitary capa- 
city, he showed himself an able partisan ; as a 
diplomatjst, he failed, because he was not su£' 
eiently Maohiavelian. He Was more fit for Une 
field than for the cabinet. For a tnooKBt h% re* 
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minded Earope of the times of Ximenea sod of 
Alberoni : but he had neither the disinterestednen 
nor the sincere ^naticism of the former ; and he 
vas superior in spirit, bnt inferior id applioatioD 
and experience, to the latter. He vas plaaed in a 
much more C(»itracted sphere thaa either, and he 
derived no lasting advantage from his ezertioiu. 
Rufib set off, in February, from Palermo, pro>- 
ceeded to Messina, and there, with only twelve 
men, he crossed the narrow straiiB, to attempt 
the conquest of a kingdom. He landed near 
Reggio, and hovered some time about in ibx neigh* 
bourhood where his relatives had their estates^ . 
This circumstance, and his rising reputation, bo(H1 
gave him many followers ; all the restless diarac; 
ters, with- which Calabria has always abounded, 
flocked to hu standard, the white flag and the 
im^e of the Virgin. Many criminals frtHO the 
prestdj of Sicily were also forwarded to him. 
With such materials he marched on, encoon^ing, 
directing, and, what was more diflioalt, restraia- 
ing, under a sort of discipline, this multitude o£ 
wild, daring, and dangerous charactnv. IJke all 
men who wish to eSect any great enterprise 
among an ignorant population, Ruffo had re- 
course to the arts which he knew had an influenc« 
over those gross minds. Fins VL, Braschi, was 
then a piiaoner in France, and was prematura 
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reported to have- died. Cardinal Ruffo is said 
to bare simotmced himself to the Calabriana ss 
the nevly-dected Pope, at the same time that 
8 fugitive Comcan was acting in Fuglta the 
part of the hereditary Prince of Naples. It 
vas a Ume of strange enterprise, when daiing~ 
minds who &ltered at nothing were almost sure 
to gun the day. However, the good archbishop 
of Naples, Znrlo, took in eantest what Ruffo 
meant' as a mystification of the simple Calabriana ; 
and he, partly firom political, partly from.reli- 
poos zeal, excommunicated the Cardinal, who 
smilsd at the simplicity of his brother dignitary, 
bat feJt himself obl^ed to give up his pretensions 
to the Papal throne, and content himself with 
being the Vicar-General of the King of Naples. 
Dressed ilia half-clerical, half-military oostnme, 
he rode at the head of his bands, which swelled 
as he advanced on through the long line of 
country which is known by the name of the two 
Calabrias. His first essay was gainst Monteleone, 
a. considerable town of Calabria Ultra, which 
was defended by the patriots: he took it, and 
proceeded against Catanzaro, the capital of the 
province. Having taken that also, he entered 
Calabria Citra ; and, having now assembled about 
ten thousand men, he assailed Cosenza, a city 
fcnowQ for its republican Bjnrit, or, as it was then 
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called, jacobinism. Cosenza contained a coQu- 
derable number of patriots, bat disaension and 
treachery were among them, and the city soon 
fell into the hands of the royalists. Rossano and 
Faola were taken in the same manner ; Paola 
was burnt by the conqueror, incensed at its ob- 
stinate defence. 

Cardinal RufTo was now master of all the vast 
provinces of Calabria. He was sure of sacceM, 
especially in consequence of the news he had from 
the north of Italy, where the French were now 
obliged to defend their ground against the allied 
armies of Austria and Russia. He foresaw the 
speedy recal of the French who were at Naples ; 
therefore, instead of proceeding direct to tbe 
capital, where he would have met the united 
strength of the French and patriots, Ruffo 
thought it better to turn round and subdue tbe 
provinces, so as to cut off all supplies and comma- 
nications from the metropolis. Leaving the Medi- 
terranean side of the kingdom, be turned to the 
right by the province of Basilicata, ^ping on 
the eastern side of the Apennines, towards the 
pluns of Puglia, with the object of uniting him- 
self to the insurrection already organized in that 
wealthy and important region. The town of 
Altamura opposed his progress; its inhabitants- 
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vere determined repablicans, raoli as there were 
many Bcattered about the population of the pro- 
vinces- Ruffo besieged the town ; the ammunition 
of the besieged was soon exhausted, the inhaHt- 
anta substituting for it all sorts of iron and metal 
they oould find, pebbles, and even coin. Ruffo 
ofTered them repeatedly terms of capitulation, bat 
they refused to listen to them. At last, the town 
was taken by storm, and the enraged royalists 
made a dreadful carnage of the unfortunate inha- 
bitants, and pillaged and destroyed the town. 

Ruffo was not sanguinary by character. He re- 
peatedly exhibited proofs of moderation ; he was 
jealous of his word once given , as he showed after- 
wards at Naples ; in short, he had feelings of ho- 
nour. But having once undertaken the hard task 
of (Erecting the operations of an insurrectionary 
army, be was no longer a free agent, and he was 
obliged to overlook what it would have been mad- 
ness in him to attempt to oppose. In all civil wars, 
cruelties are practised on both aides, and it is a 
most difficult question to define which has given 
the first provocation. Most of the men who fol- 
lowed Ruffo were animated with the hope of 
booty ; they plundered the few provincial towns 
which resisted them, and lived at discretion in the 
others. But the great prospect to them waa the 
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plunder of the avngrown capital, «f v«aUliy 
Naples, the population of which thin^ comidered 
as rank jaoobins, and therefore a &ir piw^. 

It iH astonlsliing how little oommunicatitm then 
was at that tune, f>etweeii the oapjtal and the 
provincial populations. A journey from Oala- 
l)ria, or iFom the Adriatic provinoea, to Naplei, 
was an event in the life of a maQ; and nothing 
but seploua businesa, superfluous wealth, t>T a 
most adventurous turn of mind, could decide a 
nan to such an undertalciBg. This was, of ooune, 
the more rare in the lower classes. The Cala> 
briang therefore considered the Neapolitans of th« 
capital as strangers, who had for ages ruled and 
oppressed them ; and who of late had ^aken upon 
themselves to cliange the Oovemment, and had 
broken their oaths to their King, so at least the 
Calabrians were told ; who had moreover re- 
nounced their reli^on ; they were therefore little 
better than fiendsjwhom it was lawful, nay merito- 
rious, to despoil of their ill-gotten wealth, and to 
exterminate, perhaps, if required. With siodiar 
sentiments, a mass of forty to fifty thonsaod men 
was advancii^ day after day, scouring the pro- 
vinces, driving the few patriots before them, or 
besi^;ing them in their strong holds, and drawing 
a blocliading Uae closer and closer rouDd the ill- 
feted metropolis. ' - 
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Other chiefs had risen in the various provisces, 
Fronj in Abrozzi) Mammone at Sora, Fia Diavolo 
at Itri, Sciarpa in the province of Salerno, and 
other inferior ones; Roccaromana himself took 
now the same side. The English had landed at 
Procida and Castellamare in sight of Naples* 
and Russian troops from Corfu, with Miche- 
roux, an old royalist officer, had disembarked at 
Manfredonia on the eastern coast ; in short, the 
whole kingdom, from the Roman firontiers to the 
Straits of Mes«na, was in a state of complete 
and triumphant insurrection. Meantime, the 
French, defeated in the north of Italy by the 
Austro-Russians, had recalled their countrymen 
of the army of Naples; General Macdonald re-, 
traced his steps from that devoted country, 
leaving it to . the mercy of the flames which the 
French had lighted . He left behind him a garrison 
at Capua, and another detachment in the castle of 
Sant' Elmo, while he, with the body of his army, 
was obliged to fight his way out of the kingdom. - 
The Neapolitan patriots, abandoned to their fitte, 
were surrounded and blockaded in thar own 
capitaL 

The final catastrophe was now approaching 
with rapid strides. The Republican Government 
of Naples meantime seemed to be in that state of. 
fascination in which some birds are said to be 
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kept by the eyea of the rattle^n&ke. They had> 
Knee the retreat of the French, given the most 
evident prbo& of iocapactty and confusion. The 
ablest officer they had, Ettore Carafa, who was 
■till holding out in Puglia, they ordered away, to 
■hut binuelf up in the' distant fortress of Fescua. 
Small detachments, of a few hundred nten each, 
were sent in different directions, and they were all 
beaten, though they generally fought with bravery. 
Within the cily, the ministers of the Republic 
seemed to be intent on deceiving not only the 
people, but even themselves, as to the real state of 
affiiirs. The numerous bands of imui^ents were 
pouring on every road from all the points of the 
compass towards the capital, as towards a common 
centre. Bold chie& were at their head. Ruffo 
had his head-quarters at Nola, Micherouz, with 
the Rosnan auxilliaries, at Cardinale, Aversa was 
in the power of the insurgents, the sea in the 
power of the Angio-Sicilians ; and thus a vast and 
open city with an immense population, great part 
of which was known to be disa&cted, was ex- 
posed on every side, and in danger of wautit^ the 
first necessaries of life, even bread and water; — 
and yet the minister at war said there was no 
danger,and that there was nothing to fear bat a few 
brigands who would not dare to attack the cajntal ! 
A Imtre partisan of the name of Schipani stilt held 
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oot »t Twre dell' ADannnata, protected by the 
gon-boats ; Rnfb not lieedicg to foroe turn from 
Ut poaitioQ between the sea and Vesaviua, turned 
roand the monotain, beat back at Marigliano a 
■mail column of tiro hundred and fifty patriots, 
and, edvandng by the high road of Puglia, 
marohed direct upon Portici, cutting off thus the 
etommunieation between Schipani and Naples. 
The brave Schipani, and his column, fought 
th^r way back as far as Portici, where, finding 
themKlves hemmed in on all sides, and being told 
that Naples was taken, the men began to waver ; 
some cried Viva il R£, and the whole surrendered 
to Rufib. 

If, instead of sending fractions of their small 
army in various directions to useless destruction, 
the Republicans had formed encampments on the 
hills which surround the city, then protected by 
the castles and by their fiotiUa, they might have 
made a very different resistance, and secured 
terms with the enemy. But by their irregular 
and ill-directed measures, they showed to the 
chie& of the insurgents the state of distraction 
and weakness into which they had fallen, and the 
royalists held them in consequence proportionably 
cheap. 

On the 13th of June, the last action between 
Ruffi) and the Republicans was fought at the 
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bridge of La Maddftleos, at the very entranee of 
Naples, and there the patriots displayed a now 
useless valour. Rnfib expected to lake the city 
on that day, and the royalists within attempted 
to second him ; but that time they were thwarted, 
and several of them put to death. This only en- 
raged the rest still more. The lazzaroni were 
lookiDg on in gloomy silence, and with a fero- 
cious smile, seeing the time approaoh in which 
they would have fuU revenge of their enemies, 
who had foiled them in the month of January 
before, and destroyed so many of their brethren. 
Those who are acquainted with the force of the 
passions in the sooth, among people who felt no 
check to them, as the few principles either religious 
or social which they had, tended on this occasion 
to countenance those very passious, by represent- 
ing their enemies as outlaws, enemies equally to 
God as to man ; — those who are aware that in 
these countries the gratification of revenge was 
proverbially called a refined pleasure, and that 
in these volcanic temperaments grown up in 
wild luxuriance under a burning clime, a mon- 
strous connexion often exists between the pas- 
Mons ; those will understand all the terrors which 
the silence and grim satisfaction of the populace 
portended^ while they were contemplating and 
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numbering Uieir victims before them, sure that 
they could not escape, hemmed in as they were 
by their friendB from without. They prowled 
about, marking the devoted houses ; they had in- 
telligence among servants to know the hiding- 
places of their masters; in short, they took all 
the measures preparatory to the butchery- 
After the action of the 13th, the members 
of the Government retired within the Castel 
Nuovo. On St. Anthony's day, the patron of 
the Calabrians, the hordes of insui^ents be- 
come resistless, at last poured into the city. The 
Castle del Camune was the first in their way ; 
many patriots had shut themselves in it ; but that 
Castle being perfectly untenable on the land side, 
it was scaled with great &cility, and all within 
were massacred. This was but a prelude of the 
horrors which were to follow. The patriots had 
shut themselves witliin the castles ; some less 
fortunate had retired to some of those massive 
buildings, either [»laces or convents, with which 
Naples abounds, and there defended themselves 
but for a short time. Shells and other combus- 
tibles were thrown on them, and the city pre- 
sented the appearance of being on fire in several 
places. The two castles, Dell' Uovo and Nuovo 
were besieged. Megeant, who commanded th^ 
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French garrison in Sant'Elmo, stood aloof, with- 
out attempting to give any aa^stance to the un- 
fortunate Neapolitan patriots. 

Now began the orgiee of blood, the Bactdia- 
nalia of cruelty. The Calabrians and other pro. 
Tmdal insurgenta, joined to the lazzaroni and 
the'rest of the populace, divided among them< 
selves the spoils of the ill-fated city. All the 
Jacobins were conddered as proper objects of 
persecution and plunder, and it may ea»ly be 
supposed, that the ragged insurgenta were not 
Tery discriminate in the examination of the loyalty 
of the citizens. The possesBion of wealth, or of a 
comfortable hoiue, was mostly equivalent to a 
conviction of jacobinism ; nay, the King's palace 
itself, and some churches and monasteries, seemed 
to have shared the same imputation, for they 
were plundered as closely as the houses of the 
rankest patriots. When FenUnand afterwards 
landed at Naples, and saw the state in which 
they had left bis own palace, and while the 
lazzaroni pressed on his passage, crying, " Long 
lire the King t Death to the Jacobins t" he could 
not help turning suddenly upon them, and asking 
them, with a half-angry, half-humorous expres- 
won, " Niy anek' io ero giacobino, eke nC aoite 
tpogliata la casal" 
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Bat plnnder vtm bat a small put of the dub* 
chief done. The mob took upon itself the sum- 
mary punishmeut of all supposed jacobms. Some 
were killed in their own houses ; others were shot 
or stabbed in the street* without further questioa 
by the first insurgent that happened to meet them ; 
others, and this was the purest specimen of justice 
in thoee times, were takm by the armed pro* 
fkicials before their chiefs, who had divided 
among ^emselves the various distriote of Na- 
ples, and who hehl a sort of tribunal at their 
head-quu-ters. There the aocused were dragged, 
the charges hurriedly stated, their papers and 
documents examined by any one present who 
could read, a few qnestions put, and a sign of 
the leader signified the sentence. If death, wMoh 
was often the case, al Ponte was the word, to 
the bridge of La Maddalena, on the road to 
Calabria. The victim was dragged all that long - 
way, among the hootings and the blows of the 
mob, and, if still aUve on his arrival at the place 
ofexecQtion, iras shot by the few regular Ca- 
lalnianB, who mounted a sort of guard at that 
place, where RufTo the Vicar-General had taken 
up his head-quarters. This was justioe, it waa 
mercy, compared to the &te of those who fisU 
into the hands of the mob. Their death ww 
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mora tormeDting, their agonies more proteacted. 
They were killed inch by inch. In the Bquu« 
before the pakce, a fire was kept, in which 
sererel unfortunate Republicans irere actually 
burnt alive, or half dead ; and it will hardly be 
believed, but it is a feet of which there are wit^ 
nessea, that some of the mobied on their half- 
burnt limbsi and that accidental posKngers were 
invited to partake of the horrible repast. Othen 
mre killed, and their bodies hung up in the 
public shambles. Women were not spared, and 
indecencies which are not be described ynm 
added to croelty. Some had their ears cut off, 
uid wOe to the wretch who showed any sign of 
horror at these then eommtm sights. A Gennan 
merthant, who was obliged to go out, and had en-' 
tered a cDffiBe.housD in Toledo to drink «ome 
lemonade, saw one of the CokalH-ians come in 
with a cockade in his hat, which he thought 
father of a strange hue; the royalist cockade was 
red ; when, on his ooming near, he perceived it 
was a human ear freih out from some unfortuaate 
jacobin. 

A great number of individuals whom the leaden 
wished to save, (for some of these men, although 
plunderers, Were not sanguinary ,) but whom they 
mre afimid of dedaring innoceflt ia presence of 
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the mob, were committed to prison for further 
ezaiiunation, until some sort of court should be 
established to try them. They were heaped toge- 
ther to the number of many hundreds in the vast 
building called the Graoili, formerly corn-ware- 
houses. There, upon a scanty allowance, many 
perished of disease. 

These horrors lasted for several weeks, during 
which there was no sort of government in that 
vast city. Every one was at liberty to do what 
he liked, until he was opposed and killed 1^ 
some one stronger than himself. As for the 
yicar-General, Ruffo, as soon as his bands en- 
tered Naples, his authority was at an end. He 
was horror-struck himself at what he saw, but he 
had no more power than a child to prevent it. 
Having endeavoured to oppose some of those 
atrocities, he was threatened with death by the 
lazzaroni i and, as his own Calabrians became 
insubordinate, he was even obliged to absent and 
conceal himself for a few days in the neighbour 
hood, and when he re-appeared, he was more a 
nominal than an actual chief. He has been re- 
proached with having committed the enormous 
fault of admittJQg a multitude of forty or fifty 
thousand hungry wolves into a city like Naples. 
Bat once at the entrance of Naples, he could no 
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longer. reatrain the torrent. Ferh&pe he did not 
foresee the extent of the mischief that was to hap- 
pen; at all events, he muet rather have not oiider- 
taken to head the insurrection, or he most have 
left it to, take its own course. There was no 
middle way. 

Meantime, the two Castles, , Nuovo and Dell* 
Uovo, unfit for defence on the land side, ca|Htn- 
lated at the end of June ; and Ruffii, the Vicar- 
General, and Micherouz signed the capitulation 
in the name of the King their master. The tame 
of that capitulation, — the fate of the unfortunate 
patriots who were parties to it, — the manner in 
which the French Commander Megeant gave up 
those who had taken refuge with him,— the 
mission of the Sicilian Ctmunissioner Speziale, 
who established a tribunal of blood at Procida,— 
the appointment of a junta by the King before 
he left the Bay of Naples to return to Palermo, 
— ^the moderation of that junta, and the naming 
of another of wluch the sanguinary Speziale was 
made president,— -the executions of hundreds of 
unhappy victims, among which were the sons of 
the noblest families at Naples, men of science, 
men of letters, in short, the flower of the country, 
—the judicial cruelties which succeeded to the 
popuUr maaeacres, from July to December of 
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that ytar, until the fintl retdrn o^ the Kh)^,— 
all theM sw foreign to tlie pretest tale. 

The Neapolitan patriots were pecaliarl;^ >anr 
fortrmate. Theirs was in general inwe an abet' 
ration of jodgment than actual guilt ; they i^ 
not revolt, but followed the course of the RerO- 
lutioDt and followed it pwhaps too flir. They 
were certainly superior in generodty of tmnd afid 
purity of motives to the reToluUonirta of the- 
other parta of Italy, and yet they were the 
wont treated of any. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SiNcs the retreat of the French army from Na> 
pies, Mr. De Br«e had &llen iato a atate of 
gloomy deipoDdency. He had watched the ruia- 
oui progreea of affairs; and although little trans- 
pired at Naples of what was pasung all around, 
yet he perceived enough for him to ascertain that 
all was Igst, and that the last act of the tragedy 
would soon open. 

De Bree belonged to the national guard which 
was intrusted with the preservation of order in 
the town. Tlus service was both the duty and tfaa 
interest of every honest man ; and, therefore, De 
Bree, when Teqneated, did not allege, as he 
might, any plea of bad health, especially as the 
duty revolved but seldom. Besides this, and as- 
sisting once or twice at a club* (com mere cariosity 
to hear the rhapsodies of the would-be I^;islators, 
De Bree had taken no part in the transactions of 
the Republican admiiustraUon. 

He howiever knew, that if the insurgents en-. 
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tered Naples, the same scenes that had occurred 
in Janoary would be reacted. When RuSb's 
bauds came in, he saw the danger approach, but 
abstained from communicating his remarks to his 
wife. A week had now elapsed, and, as nothing 
had happened to De Bree, he began to hope he 
would be spared abo this time. The site of lus 
house was retired, remote from the populous and 
busy districts. That neighbourhood had been 
till now little molested; the plunderers had not 
yet reached it in their career of devastation ; peo- 
ple spoke also with praise of a Calabrian Com- 
mandant who lodged in a convent lower down 
the hill, and who kept his men in tolerably good 
order. 

Bat the nobleman to whom the pahuK belonged 
of which Oe Bree occupied a wiifg, had the repu- 
tation of being a jacobin : he was then absent from 
Naples, but the piano nobile, or best floor, 
was taken care of by some of his attendants. 
One day the Calabiians and lazzaroni came, 
burst open the doors, and began plundering the 
Prince's apartments of its costly furniture. They 
broke and destroyed whatever they could not 
carry away. Superb mirrors, beautiful marble 
tables, gilt armoirea and book-cases, and ponderous 
old-fashioned arm-chairs, were hurled to the 
ground with a tremendous crash. The yells of the 
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plunderers, mixed vriih the rattling of the ir^- 
ments, were distinctly beard by De Bree and his 
&imly, ootwitlutanding the massive "walls that- 
separated their part of the house firom the mun 
body: De Bree and hia wife stood in fearful 
expectation of the insurgents' visit being extended 
to them. ' However, the latter went away, after: 
havit^ reduced the splendid suite of apartments 
of the Ooke to a state of ruin and desolation. 

That evening, the last-Donna Leonora and her 
busband spent tc^etber, De Bree appeared re- 
uiarkably dejected. His wife was sitting by hiii)|> 
and looking wistfully at the varying expression 
of his countenance. They sat by an open balcony, 
which had a full view of the beautiful bay, now. 
enveloped in darkness, except where now and- 
then a streak, reflected from the moon peepiog 
through the clouds, shone like silver. They 
heard at a distance the savage shouts, and the- 
random shots, of the insttrgents. 

" My De Bree," said Leonora, " I am sorry, 
to see you so very sad to-night." 
' *■ Leonora, I feel like a man in a storm, when 
the skies and the sea seem to close tt^ther, sod 
envelop the vessel in utter darkness never to be 
dissipated for him. - I am sick, heartily sick of 
this world ; I should not regret bring near my 
end, but for yon and my children." 
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" Do Bne, why should you t^ thw?. The 
timet Are certainly bad, yet I don't see why yen 
ibould be particaUrly alsmud to-day ; it teeint 
that the danger ia gone by for the present." 

'< The destruction of us all is decreed : the 
Queen, that woman-^-she said herself that bo one 
eliould remaiii alive in Naples abore the cooditioa 
of a common notary. She — but Heaven will ra- 
ward her one day, and h« end will b e". .--. - " - 

" Hold, hold, my dear friend," exclaimed Leo- 
nova, '* I abhor as much aa you do the ealaiwtiM 
that these detestable politics hare brought; on this 
iuift>rtnnate country ; but, resneoiber, all partUa 
afe to blame — ^r«nemb«r that we miwt not beliere 
all the reports of the Queen's enemies ; that the. 
very Queen whom you condmu so severely now, 
was, at one time, before repeated insults and 
provocations had soured her hes^t, the patro- 
ness of the unfortunate. R«nember, she pro- 
tected your wife ; without her, I should perhaps 
have |WKd to death in a convent ; we should 
never have been happy together. Nay, don't- 
curett her, t)t Bree; she has had many trials ! 
Semeinber her skter, the unfortunate Antoinette 
— you have seen her in Prance." 

" V«u ^re-right, Leonora: in these sad times, 
ttU raeh to juc^e <^ Uie ac^ns of persons, and 
especially of persons in ett^ofls fw dilforeot froa^ ■ 
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ours. I feed bewildered, and I really look upon 
the world as a vast chamel-haose. I blame no 
one, I curse no one ; I only could wish, but for 
yoa and these, (pcHnting to his children,) I were 
quiet in mj grave. I am heartily tired of all tlus ; 
I fael unequal to the taak. I shall not resign my sta- 
tion, but I may be excused if I f«el that laeaitude 
which the sight of horrors, calamities, and crimes, 
must produce upon a man who hae any susoeptibi- 
lity, We cannot change the world, lam perfectly 
aware that all qur political speculations rest upon 
nothing; that success alone sapctiona every thing; 
that what is right one d»y appears wrong the 
next; that, id short, men are poor blind crea- 
tures; and, that oot satisfied with our bodily 
infirmities, we, in our weakness, contrive evecy- 
means to destroy each other, merely to know how 
we best ought to live." 

A ghastly smile played on De Bree's coniit«-< 
nance while he sud this; and Xiconora, feeling thn 
despondency was too deep in his heart to be r** 
pvoved, remained silent. 

** My Leonora,^' resumed De Bree, '* blessed 
as I have been with your love, I cannot but feel 
remorse in havii^ taken you &om your native 
Rome, from your tranquil mansion, from the pro- 
teotioo of your oobU relativeB, to bring you here 
to be exposed to the insults of thew caonibaU-" 
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" De Bree, it -was not yon who brought me 
here ; I first came to this iU-&t«d country. Beat 
l^ my friends, by those who ought to have pro- 
tected me ; I Buffered a great deal here, and yon, 
you alone have partly reconciled me to thk reri- 
dence. Neither you nor I could then foreaee this 
horrid catastTophe." 

' ' Had you remained at Rome, yon would have 
married a person of your own rank, and yon 
would not have beeo expoaed to these dangers." 

*< De Bree, I am an Italian, and I ieel like one. 
I should never have boasted of my feelings to yon, 
but this seems the hour in which every sentiment 
of our hearts should be communicated. However 
we Italian women be ill appreciated by our coun- 
trymen, however calumniated by foreigners, there 
is one merit which cannot be denied to ns, that 
of devotedness to the object of our love. For 
this we are ready to sacrifice our all. Be it 
frdlty, or be it virtue, we feel the impulse stronger 
than all reasoning. In our case, De Bree, Provi- 
dence has allowed me to sanctiiy my sentiments, to 
conciliate my afiections with my conscience ; since 
then, I have thanked that Providence every day, 
nay, every hour of my life. Whatever troubles 
Heaven will send now upon me, I shall not forget 
my gratitude, and shall only pray, that yon^ 
you, may be spared!" 
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Next' monaog the sun roae with nncomiDon 
IvUliBiicy, the contrast between the cahn splen- 
dour of nature and the deetructive deeds of men 
was strongly marked, and De Bree noticed it. 
The city below appeared, however, s little more 
calm. The firing had ceased; only an occaBionsl 
shot was heard between the advanced posts of the 
Calabrians and the French picqnets ronnd the 
Castie of Saut' E^mo, on which the tri-colonred 
fl^ still waved in bold defiance. 

Hark ! a shot was fired close to the Palace, as 
if from some perscm in ambush in the adjacent 
gardens. Next moment, a volley of shots rattled 
against the walls and windows of the wing of the 
house which was occapied by De Bree, and which 
looked towards Sant'Elmo. One of the shots broke 
a pane of glan of the ntting-room window, near 
which Donna Leonora was sitting, and grazed the 
forehead of the yoonger child, a babe some months 
old,whowas lying on acarpet on the floor. Donna 
Leonora uttered apiercing scream, ran to the child, 
snatched it up, looked at it, examined it all over ; 
tfaein&jitBinUed. " Oh I my child, my child I "she 
cried, " O God I save my child I" and she stood 
encircling it in her arms, as if to screen it from' 
the marderers. Another shot came whistling from 
the same direction, and lodged in the window--' 
fnuoe. Pe Bree, wifp happened to be in the 
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QfLct room* came in on bearing fail wife B^napi, 
and) B«eitig the cause of it, took her by the anS), 
afii drsgged hor int^i the next rooiii> which h^, 
the windowa on the other eide, aiid therefore no^ ' 
erpoaed. Dojma Leonora was Bhivtfriiig with 
terror : ahe laid her child on a couch, tmd fib- 
braced her bmband. She looked wistfully in ^ig 
eyes ; he eodeavonred to re-asture her, bat Was 
not equal to the taak ; he felt himself that deadly 
chill in his veins which sccorapaniea the eztinc-^ 
tion of all hope. 

" Let us pray togetbn:, my L^Miora," s^id t)e ;' 
** at this moment the diSbrence between om- 
omda diaa{^)earB ; we suj^licate the wme Godi 
and we will use the same woidi. I will pray 
with tliee, my Leonora; let ns kneel tt^ethe^." 
And they recited prayers out of an Italian prayer- 
book. 

A noise, like the half'Stified shout »pd rush of 
a erowd, was heard in the court below* DoDBa 
Leonora started up ; next moment, tjie trampling 
of feet resounded an the stair-case, followed by a 
violent knocking at the massive door. 

Dt^ma Leonora, motioning her husband not to 
stir, rushed to the ante-room. 

" Who is there V she asked, seieing the a»vant, 
stand mat« aad paralyz«d with terror. 

** in name di sm »iaflj(«," wm the reply ; mA. 



St llut motnoit, the batt-endi of tw fo^lo^ 
mwie the door shtke cm itt hingM. 

" Wait a moment," eried Donnm Leononi, w dw 
undrew the bolts. Between tatty and fifty anqtd 
men ruibed into the hall, and apread tfaeioBelvw ail 
oTcr the bonse in on iqstant. They broke opui, 
with azei and the butt ends of miulcetB, tlia 
drawers and cheste, and would not even wait for 
the ksyB which Dtmns Leonora was seekiDg fM . 
them. They entered the bed-roogis, and ripped 
^Mfi the beds, and need the ticks as sack« to .pat 
the plunder in. lanan, jewellery, plate, ulk, all 
these were soon packed. Books they strewed on 
t^ ground ; china and ghtw they broke to pieoes. 
Some went to the kitchen and the pantry, dnrak 
the wine oat of the bottles, and then Bffla»h«d 
than agunst the Soar. They searched into evwy 
comer ol the bouse. No mUafaction wap givw 
to Donna Leonora's questions, Why they were 
' treated io this manner? And wh^ De Bree 
said he ioMsted upon knowing what he was ac- 
cused of, one of the villains struck him a blow es 
the head with the flat of a beary sword, whieh 
stoniied him for a moment. Tb^ then tied his 
hands behind him, md gave him M cha^ to two 
of their comrades. 

Whilst the work of plunder and destntctiop 
want OB in all the apartrntnts, Doaaa l«on'^ 
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was esdeavonring to obtain some eort of attentiot) 
from the savt^es, in &vonr of her husband. She 
hardly minded the pilh^ of her property. She 
saw ib» ruffiaUB break open her draweFs, boxei,' 
eecmtoire, — ahe saw them take out' dress after 
dreiB, trinket after trinket, divide her jewels, ex- 
amine their valne, as if bargaimng for them in' a 
shop, at a &ir price. But Donna Leonora hardly 
minded this ; she thought of her husband, of her 
children, and she wished to make interest with 
some one of the band in their favour, to ensure' 
them at least a more humane treatment. 

With the quickness of perception, so acute in 
women, she looked round at the different connte-' 
nances, she scanned them all one after the other, 
but found little encouragement in them. In most 
the prevalent expression was that of greediness, 
and carelessness about the miseries of others ; 
some, though few, had the looks of downright 
cruelty and ferociousness ; she despised the for-' 
mer, and shrunk from the latter:' the remmnder 
seemed doll passive agents of the rest, mere 
machines, contented with whatever little 'they 
could glean after the plunder of their more de- 
termined comrades. There was one, a sort of 
officer, at least such as they were found among 
the insui^ents, who seemed made of more ma- 
naf;e8bl« elements. Whether he had helped him-: 
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self to Bomethiog of value from the beg;inni)ig asd 
was satisfied with his share of the plunder, Donna 
Leonora did not know ; but she remarked that he 
appeared careless about the dtstribation that was 
going on of her property, and if he ever inter- 
fered among the disputants, it was merely as a 
sort of arbitrator, to stop contention. He was 
Bauntering up and down the apartment, looking 
with an air of curic^ty at several articles of fur- 
niture or ornament with which he was unac- 
quainted, taking up some books, which he put 
down f^in, seeing they were written in foreign 
languages ; and at last, she saw him take ber 
guitar and sit himself comfortably on a bo&, at- 
tempting to tune it, with the satisfied look of an 
amateur. His countenance had an air of bon~ 
hommie, mixed with an expression of humour, 
which contrasted most strangely with the fierce 
looks, and fiercer deeds, and with the obstrepe- 
rous violence, of all around him. 

" This must be a singular character," thought 
Donna Leonora, " I must address him:" and 
putting on a look of entreaty, she begged of the 
Signor Uffiziale to see that her husband were not 
bound BO tight with ropes, nor ill>treated. 

*' He has been ill," she said, " he is still very 
weak, — beddes, be could never dream of escaping, 
indeed he does not wbh it ; he has got his regular 
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fvpm, h»Utk good «obj«t of his Majeatf , aild 
b* only wishM to be led before your commanding 
6ffioer to justify Wffiself. The Cardinal Vicar- 
Q«ieral (she stud, boldly,) would free him m Ml 
instant, — I know him very well*" 

The officer started, he turned awkwardly ronnd, 
It&red «t Donna Leonora ; then, as if recollecting 
binuelf, — " Signora mia," he stammered, '* all 
tlwt I can do, but"—— 

" Oh Signor Uffizide," she interrapted him, 
*ith an tnelination of the head, " surely a Word 
fnrtn yon is enough. Exert your authority over 
your people, in ftvour of an Innocent toMi,-«|do 
it f<» my sake,— for a woman's sake, who will eVM 
after feel grateful to you." 
- The officer was moved : the appeal to liis autho- 
rity had the more effect npon him, as the extent 
find duration of that authorityj in an insurgent 
band, were extremely uncertain and precarious, 
and the soft tones of a lady's voice, rendered more 
expressive by entreaty, completely conquered him. 
He went up to where De Bree was standing with 
his hands tied behind him with ropes, and he 
pushed back the fellows who were crowding 
around, taunting him, insulting him, and even 
nMking him: " Ni, my masters," said he> as- 
suming all the importance he could, *' the will of 
iwr King is that the accused should be tried, and 
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oei mordcrad, nor iU-tiMUcl, before thiy art 
tried. Thb prlBOSM* we will take before oat 
Comtnandant ; he will probably tend him before 
tlie Cardinal Vicario, and yo« know. His Meet 
EmioHit Exoellesey, if he finds him innocent> 
Will atk him and me how he haa been treated, 
and Z ihall have to amwer for all this. Now CHt 
off those ropes,— why you have almoet severed 
hit wriBta I Watch him, but let him sit dOwn 
until we are ready to marah away." 

Two or three Sicilian or Calabri&n loldien 
obeyed the officer; but the Lazzaroni, and oth«r 
amailU, who fcnmed the nu»t numerous, though 
the least efTective part of , the band, stood gmm* 
bling at the officer, who, raising his cane, said; — 
" If you utter another word, you mariuoli, I 
will have yoa all turned out, and sent back to 
the Mercato ; you have no busineai here, this ia 
not your district," 

Iliis tlireat had its effect : the fear of losing all 
their chance of plunder, and they already knew 
thai the Calabriaas and other proviouals Mt 
very sore at their sharing it, made them rmsoil ; 
they left the prisoner, and went about seeing if 
uy thing remained worth taking. 

De Bree was in a state of stupor. " A. little 
wine," said Donna Leonora : and die officer went 
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into the kitchen, atxl returned with some wine in a 
broken bottle ; the glasaes had all been destroyed : 
liovever, a cup wu found) and De Bree once more 
moiBtened his lipa with some of his own wine. . At 
this moment the boy Anselmo came in, led by a 
posB^ of insoi^eatB, who had burst open the doOr 
of his apartment, and enjoined him to show them 
where the plate was. Anselmo had led them a 
sort of wild-goose, chase, — first. to the kitcheS) 
then to the pantry, and at last, after going round 
the house, they now came into the galleria, or 
drawing-rotmi. 

Aosetmo, as soon as he sa^ his &ther. tied up 
like a criminal, burst out crying. 

<' Anselmo," ssud De Bree, taking his hand, 
" don't cry, take courage, I know you love me, 
and I now forgive all your little &nlts. Be sa- 
tisfied, all will be well, and we shall all be happy 
again." 

Anselmo shook his head. Meantime Donna 
Leonora was follomng the officer who was endea- 
vouring to restore some sort of order, and to 
prevent any further wanton destruction in the 
house. As he passed before the guitar, how- 
ever, he felt its. attraction renewed, and taking 
it up, ^th an air of droll .simplicity, ". I am 
madly ,fond of musif , Madam,", sud he to Donna 
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Iieonora, Tnit I cannot play* except some misera- 
ble arpeggio; do aavr treat me with a sonata, an 
arietta, or any thing you like." 

Donna Leonora could not help smiling at anch 
a timely request. 

" I really could not think of such a tlung at 
■och a moment, but let us clear this butiaevs ; let 
my husband be free, and then come. Signer Uf- 
fiiiale, any erening* you like, and we shall be 
happy to entertain you as well as we can ; I shall 
muster all my little musical knowledge ibr that 
time." 

** Now, &11 in,^ said the officer, ndnng his 
Toice, " in order of march— fell in two hf two, 
and those who have not the honour of servin^f 
Sua Maesti, let them leave the house instantly." 

This had a double effect. All those who had 
the least claim at being mustered fell in, and 
those who could not, and who were of course the 
worst and the most riotous of the troop, skulked 
away. 

The procession was soon formed. A few men, 
armed with rusty swords, opened the march; 
then came the prisoner De Bree, in the midst of 
a platoon of Calabrians, armed with firelocks and 
bayonets ; then the officer himself and Donna 
Leonora, who would not listen a moment to his 
entreaties to stay quietly at home waitii^ for 
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t)w «T«Qt; theo the, two duldren, Aoselmo lie- 
tween two giguitic lawaroni, who had liold of 
e&ch hand, and th« younger child ip the arm of 
a wrvant. The rabble folhfwed without order. 
The door was shut, and the office gave ^e bey 
to Dcdina Iieonora, and l«ft one man to guard the 
wtrance until the return of th« owners. 
. As the proceaiDD came out in the yard, the 
joremoit men ti^nied to tha right through the gsr- 
den-^te, and led the way, throogh gardeqa and 
fields, in the straight direction of the Convent of 
Monte Santo, where the head-quarters of the di»> 
^rictthen were. They had to paas over hedges, 
to leap over ditches, to tread upon the cabbie 
gardens and plantations of the inhalntants of that 
OMgfabourhood, but to all tfaia the -insurgent* 
were accustomed. With aa utter contempt for 
any distinction between tReinn and fount, they 
vent on, cutting th^r way through, like a r^^ 
lar troop of pioneers. But there was one peraoo 
in the train less accustomed to these expeditious 
routes." This was Donna Leononii whose shoes 
and stockings were tern by the thonu and briars 
of the hedges, and whose feet began to bleed 
before she had reached the end of the fields, and 
entered the paved way again- The gallant ofBeer* 
however, supported her with his arm, saying to 
her, by way of consolation, *' Did cot I tell you. 
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S^nonii tbttt thw WIS Bo( w txptditiva for w* 
lika yoa, but you Tonld aonMi'* »pd U loobtd H 
if Iw piti^ ber giaevrely. 
At Iwt, iiA«7 4 puofoj iiiiir«)i| tiiey vrriwi tX 

tb« Q(mv«qt (if Mopte $apV>- The itratt WM 
&U of iiuQi^ntN, awwrisK. drinluim, quKrr«l> 
ling;, or strutting Alxwt in ^ thv coiiwqwiMw 9i 
tlw moment. Anne wtra fHled agMpst the w«IUf 
several shopi kad Iwen I^tJnn intot uad tliNM h»4 
become itore-boqsa* of plonderod obj^ta; tb» 
vid* «Qti«ii6M <^ otfaar bowwt hvl baen turned 
into stabl«a for tba borset. 

Undsr tbe ftTcbed VM^bale of the OonvfQt, tjht- 
BuuuTe gates of vluoh were tbrown wid* Qf«h 
Ht Pane di Qrona. » CaUbrian cbief of Km*. 
eoniaqutfice. This tnao, it wv lud, bad be«Q «; 
^awfifo for «4veral yaara, and bad inlestvd tk^ 
b^b roads of Calabria, when b» bad, of count, 
■bared a proportioa of tim nuadeniwinors of 
people in bia oondition. He bad pluoderedf «ld 
probably abot the uufortmiate trav«}ien wb«»- 
ever be met witb resiatance, but only, aa b* COS-. 
Mdered, in fiur action ; for the rest be WM ijot 
aanguioary Bor cruel. Hqw4aftRuddl»4godli)ant 
ratber sborti stroi^ly and BC|uar«]y built, inclined 
to oorpulenae, of a dark etHnpls^oq, find witb ft 
plain c^nntiymu-like Qqant«u»nce> tbv efpreww 

of wbiofa bid RPtUng repu]»iTf . On tb« pmtnt; 
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occasion, he was dreased in n short green jaclcet 
of velveteen, a red sash and kathem belt, holding 
a df^E^r and a pair of large pistols ; he "wore high 
riding boots, and a low slouched hat, -with a red 
cocltade on one side, and a tin im^e of the 
Virgin in front stuck in the hat-band. He was 
seated on a long wooden bench, resting his back 
against the wnoky walls of the building ; some 
fireloclffi, in better order than those the insui^ents 
generally carried, were piled against the wall 
opposite, and a tattered soiled white flag furled 
near them. These were the head-quarters and 
tribunal of the chief. His men were quartered in 
the Convent, refectory, and dormitory. A few 
rtraggling monks, of the Carmelite order, scared 
swxy first by the French unbelievers, and little 
better treated now by the defenders of the faith, 
had taken refiige in some -obscure recess of the 
vast building, and left the rest at the disposal of. 
the champions of King and church, who some- 
times plundered both the one and the other by 
mistake. 

Donna Leonora, as the procession approached 
the Convent, roshed past thehead of the column, 
entered the vestibule, and, In the agony of sup- 
plication, bent her knee before the Calabiian 
chief, begging the tiieof her husband. Anselnw 
came in at the same time by a diSer«it-Toad ; bis- 
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guides,. eoiBakin^ their ovn convenience, liad 
takea him round through die town, in which 
perambulation he had been followed by many of 
the black^uud boys oi the neighbourhood, who, 
without knowing any thing of him, seemed to 
cojoy hia distreas, probably envying him his de- 
cent clothes, and conaidering him as an enemy, 
because he was the eon of a gentleman. They 
saluted his ears with the prediction that a pafla 
in fronte,-~A shot through his head, — would soon 
put an end to his sufferingB. 

Fane di Grana was moved at the «gbt. of 
Donna Leonora kneeling before him. He rose 
immediately, and taking her hand with as much 
politeness as one might hai^e expected fr<Mn a man 
bred up in the saloons of the capital, led her to 
the only seat there was, a diare of his own 
bench, on his right aide. Me^time, Calmatevi^ 
SignorOf he said, fatevi animo; and then, seeing 
Anselmo, who stood before him, the [uctnre of 
grief, dismay, and astonishment, he patted him. 
oa the cheek, and made him stand on bis left, 
" Non aggi, timme, quaglione,—^ not fear, 
child." 

Hardly had the chief uttered these words, 
when De Bree stood before him. Fane di Grana 
asked him a few questions, his name, country^ 
profosuon, how long be had been at Naples. &c.^ 
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to which D« Br«e stuiwAfid htit^ «!oA eCtt^it- 
tatly. Had lie hftld hay ^mploytonit tmder th* 
*lKcftll*d Sepublican Gtivermnetit ? 

Her« one of the babd who bad eacorted htaij 
ftnd xrhtHD D« Bree rect^nlscd u a B«rviuit h« 
faftd jbrmerly diBcharg«d fot duhonesty, cried 
odti " H» belonged t6 ttte nAtional Oaarda, axA 
Wka doing dutj Hi tiie lArgo del Oaatello, trfatti 
t&ft ttfjTi^ Bftccher iraa put to d«tttli'by titt 
jRMbtin." 

Pane di Grana looked rignlfitianU^r At the Sd 
Mmt, •' And i#Ao art Moa?" Then tmAtA his 
bqilirlfig looks to Ui« piFisoner. 

«■ H« Was mj Aerrant at one time, and I dk^ 
thai^ed iiitti fbr IWMtnjr " Aid D« Bree. 

" That is enough," eatd ihe Oalabriaii! ** svtvf 
tnm h«tice, Maritiolot dioa must not ranain 
among the hoooanble soHien of Hin Majestf; 
MUty, M- rU give thee snck r itmBziato (dnib* 
bing)." Add he was raising his Mick u if to 
exeente hia th)!«at. 

De Bree took this ^rounble momeat to beg 
iia Comnrntidailt to look at his jh>cket*book. 
Donna Leonora took it out of liis pocket, and 
pfasented it to ^ne di Graila. 

Rie«ding was not the fiyrte of the chief. How^ 
tttt, hk cottM distinguish the arms of the Kii^, 
aad tin li^tarfe «f the Miain«r u> soadrr d6- 
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enments, attcli as pa«ports, permits of reudence, 
ftod such lite, of a very late date, just preriom 
to the departare of &« Court tor SioUy; som« 
testified His Majesty's approbation of De Bree'6 
character and conduct, excepting him from the 
general order to all Frenchmen to depart. Thest 
Ponna Leonora read,' iimsting on the said pas^ 
sagee, a^id Pane di Grana gave repeated signs of 
approbation. 

Another trial remained, — ^that of his hair, 
whether it was real or felse. The reader will, 
perhaps, not understand the connexion between 
the soundness of a man's chevelare and that of his 
political opinions, but such connexion there has 
been, since the French Republicans took it into 
their heads to crop thdr hair, in sign of the inde- 
pendence 6f their sentiments, and, as they deno< 
itunated it, after old Brutus* ftsfaion. This style 
of cropfdng the hair reached, in due course, dis- 
tant Naples ; where, on account of the warmth of 
the climate, it was in many cases a beneficial im- 
provement, and it becune a distinctive mark of the 
[ patriots, while the old aristocrats continned to 
wear tough natural queues, hanging on their 
shoulders. On the arrival of RufFo, many a poor 
' wight put on faJse hair and a lulse queue, to pass 
' for a royalist ; and the sagacious insurgents exa- - 
mined therefore the qiieaee of all suspected per- 
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sons. ' Many a roan waa saved through the lei^th 
of his hair ; bat several poor fellows were shot, 
and others sent to prison, because, in ptdling their 
queues, these happened to remain in the bands of 
the I<^ral examiners. The experiment was noT 
tried on De Bree. That unfortunate man allowed 
his hair to grow behind, and had it tied up in 
a small queue. One of the Calabrians toolc hold 
of it, and gave it two or three hearty pulk, that 
threatened to root oat even the real hair of the 
patient, and effect on him a partial operation of 
scalping. De Breeds queue however rensted, and 
this was a strong argument in his &voaT. Fane 
di Grana, who evidently wished to save his pri- 
soner, now took advantage of a moment's silence: 
" Friends," said he, addressing himself to the 
motley crew before him, " I see no evidence of 
this man bemg a jacobin." 

" Bat he is a Frenchman, a heretic ; he mast 
not be let at lai^ to conspre gainst xa" said 
■everal vcnces. 

" He lives in the palace of a rank jacobin, the 
Prince of M ., and there has been a nest of jaco> 
bins in that house ; even this morning, they fired 
upon us from the windows." 

" He has been once before exiled from Naples^ 
tinder pam of death as a jacoHn/ stud another, 
holdiqg up a printed paper. 
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Pane di Gnma atarted at this last accasation. 
He took up the paper, and gave it to one of 
hifl officers to read, and there it was stated, that 
De Bree (namely, his couon Reinier,) was exiled 
by the King'a order as a disaffected person. 

" Bnt that's his cousin," ezchiimed Donna 
Leonora, " who has been away these five or six 
years. See the Christian name is not the same." 

Pane di Grana felt awkwardly situated. Had 
he been left, to his own judgment, he would pro- 
bably have released the prisoner immediately; 
but he had to contend with the prejudices of many 
persons less discriminatiDg than himself. In times 
like those, there was enough in De Bree''B case to 
render a person at least suspected. He thought 
of aendii^ him to Cardinal Ruffo, the Commander- 
in-Chief, having no doubt the Cardinal would 
order that which he did not feel himself powerful 
enough to do. 

" Take him to the Fonte under an escort, and 
report him to His Eminence the Vicar-General 
of His Majesty." 

Donna Leonora saw it was no use to press the 
chief any further ; she felt that in the hands of 
Ruffo her husband would be comparatively safe. 
She had herself known the Cardinal in better times, 
at Rome, in the noble circle in which her own 
jnotber|ire8)ded : she recollected him, then a pro* 
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late, OS an amiable man; she was determined, in 
a case of life and death like thid, to put aside all 
squeamishness, all paltry considerations of the 
world's opimon — to tell the Cardinal her name, 
and claim De Bree as he^ husband, the bther of 
her children. 

But, in the hurry of the moment, Donna 
Leonora forgot, that from Monte Santo to the 
brii^e of La Maddalena, there Wa« a distance of 
nearly three miles — that the road lay through the 
most abominable district of Naples, that of Mer- 
cato, at thiB time the very focus of the latsaroni 
insurrection — and that the dang^if to Oe Bree was 
hot at the Ponte, but before he arrived th^re. 

She couriered to the Cakbrian chief, who, 
rising, whiapered to her, " Lady, 1 could do So 
more, you see,*' shrugging up hfa shouldefi, and 
then parted from her with " tHo vi esaudUia,*' 
feeling relieved from all responsibility in the caa^. 
The escort moved on, and Donna Leonora and 
the children with it. 

They descended towards the street ofToledd, 
and met parties of the insurgents returning with 
the spoils, and dragging along poor prisoners, 
men, women, and children. Their way lay 
through the long street of / Librari, and then 
through many a narrow laue towards the Castle 
Del Carmine. The heat of the diy, the hoise, 
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tlie anxiety, and the btigue of a long and painfkl 
march, made Donna Leonora iaint. In arriving at 
the Square del Mercato, she oaw a Holitarj cdesse 
(a lort of gig) standing there. A thought struck 
her to drive to the Cardinal's head-quarterst so as 
to predispose him in De Bree's &T0ur. She was 
free, and De Bree was moving on in the midst of 
his guards, lurroimded by a crowd of people, 
always swelling in number. She (bade a sign to 
De Bree, as they would not let her ap^H-oach 
close to him; he understood her, and assented. 
She then stepped into the calehse, which was so 
shaped, according to the old ^hioD, that it 
could only hold one, and telling the servant to 
come to the Ponte with \h.b children, she told the 
drivel to make haste. 

" Where am I to drite, Signora?" 

Donna Leonora did not hear him, but repeated, 
." Mahe haste, my good man, make haste, in thb 
name of all the saints of heaven." 

*' Povera Signora, i stonala, she is out of her 
wit*," said the driver, looking compasnonately 
at her. " Ne, Bella Signora mea, — Where are 
we to go?" 

*' Al PotUe, at Ponte, and make haste to save 
s man's life." 

" With all my btart, Signora," and he started 
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htt SDull bat smtt horse ; the ajumal fl«w aloi^ 
the Marina. 

" Poor Signora !" the man went on repeating, 
as he looked behind him, " that's her htubaud 
tliose villains are digging along. But the Car- 
dinal is a just man.. Truly the work that's gtung 
on IB too bad, it is a sin gainst Heaven and the 
Saints." And he went on, whipping his horse, 
and muttering to himself, until they came before 
Rufib's door. 

The Cardinal occupied a house in a range 
of low buildings, facing the road, close to the 
bridge, and having an extensive space of ground 
before it. Donna Leonora alighted, and rushed 
up stairs, not minding the sentinel at the door, 
who, not caring to lay hands on a woman, cried 
out to the orderly corporal in the ante-room 
above. Donna Leonora met the man on the land- 
ing-place. 

" I must speak to his Eminence immediately.'* 
" His Eminence is busy just now, Signora.'* 
" Tell him my name — the Docfaess of ," 

The man went in, and the Cardinal appeared 
immediately at the inner door. 

Roffo recollected the nameoutofthecatalc^ue 
of the Neapolitan nobility, although he did not 
immediately remember the person who })0X^ U 
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aa being tlie dangliter of one of lus old acqaaint- 
aDcea at R<Hiie, in times far different. He, how-' 
ever, with the habitual politeness of a well-bred 
man, requested the lady to walk in. Seang her 
agitation, he begged her to be seated, 

** Oh I no, your Eminence, I cannot at down ; 
there i« now a person, dearer to me than life, in ~ 
danger of b^g murdered. Oh, save him, saye 
him!" 

Ruffo looked laTprised at her wild ezpres- 
Mon. Donna Leonora saw he did not recollect. 
her. 

" Ohl you knew me since I was a child; 
many a time you have been amused with my chat, ' 
when you used to come to the conversamone of my . 
blessed mother at D ," 

« What I" said the Cardinal, "are you Donna 
Leonora? But yes, I recollect now; you married 

the Duke . I thought your husband was 

dead." 

" Yea, yes, but I have married ^ain since.' 
I have married a foreigner ; his name is De Bree, ' 
. and they are now dragging him to the Ponte, and 
they will murder him, if you don't prevent it. 
Do, for Heaven's sake, send some of your men, 
my good Lord Cardinal, lose no time." 

Ruffo hesitated an instant, then recollecting 
himself, " Where is he now, Madam ?" - ■ ' 



" I left Wm At the Mwcato, mrrownded ))f 9 
TiUanous mob." 

The Cardinal shook hit head. " Colella E" 
be called out loadl^, and the orderly corporal 
appeared at the door. *' Take two of your best 
men, and go towards the Mercato. Tb^ are 
bringing along a pritoner, a foreigner, of the 
name of De Bree ; take him under your chargf!> 
and bring him eafe. Say, it is the Vicar-General'a 
order." 

The corporal knitfed his browS) " Enunen^a, 
if the lazzari will not give him up f" 

" Then fire upon the villains, and do yQlir 
diity," -answered Ruffo sternly. 

" That's enough,'* ^d the Calabrian, aoj 
ID a moment he was seen running with two m<;n, 
armed with good firelocks and bayonets fixed, ^n 
the road towards the Mercato. 

Ruffb then b^ged Donna I^eonora to oslm 
herself, and delicately abstained from any further 
questions. He called a servant to bring her a 
glass of lemonade. Meantime he paced the room 
with long strides. Shortly after firing was heard 
in th^ direction the corporal had gone. 

'* These are my fellows' rifles — I know th« 
report," said RufFb. 

He looked out of the window, and saw a crowd 
of people just coming in sight from the Mui&vUsi 



apA two of his regular CaUt?riiuu, vhom he kq«v 
by their yellow uniforms, Btruggling in front of 
them. 

*' I am sfnud," mattered RuffOt " it was tOQ 
late." 

'* What!" said D(»ma Leonora, starting front 
a trance into which she had fallen, " what has 
happened? tell me the worst," 
. " Nothing, Madun, nothing; becalm," and 
the next moment Colella rushed almost breathless 
into the room, 

. '* We have bees too late, Emioentsr we could 
only bring beck his corpse ; Pasqualozzo and I 
have carried it into the room below." 

This was said by the Calabrian in 9 tone of 
regret for having not executed his orders, but at 
a matter of common occurrence, and before Ruffo 
could stop him. 

Donna Le<mora heard only one-half of the sen- 
tence. With a lengthened faint scream, she fell 
senseless on the ground, 

. " See what you have donel" said Ruffo an- 
grily to the corporal. '* Help to raise the lady ; 
hoUa 1" and he called a female servant, to take 
Donna Leonora into an adjacent apartment, and 
lay her on a couch, and endeavour to revive her. 
H« went himself to see bis orders executed. 

He loon re-appeared in his sitting-room. 
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" ColelU,'" aud the Cardinal, *' yoa ought to 
have sayed him. ' 

" Haw could ve, your Elinineiice? the ra§- 
cally Lazzari were too quick for us. They killed 
him before we could get near him. I never Baw 
auch camejicina. Santo Diavulu I these are not 
men, they are wolvea. I have been a fuoruscito 
for many years, in the mountains of Basilicata, 
and have seen many a deed of blocxl ; but our 
brave fellows had some animo grande, — ^they 
attacked armed men, they killed spies, camjneri, 
and UB<»eri, but they did not murder a harmless 
prisoner, after they had plundered him. But 
these dastardly NeapoUtans .... and yet we 
Calabrese have got the bad name. . , . But 
here comes our poor Leonrio" — ^looking out of the 
window. 

" What of him?" sud the Cardinal, who return- 
ing &om the adjoining apartment, where he had 
stepped in to inquire how the Duchess was, and 
having seen she began to pve symptoms of re- 
viving, now re-entered the room, evidently under 
the influence of strong emotions. 

" Nothing, my Lord, only he was shot through 
the groin by some one of those I^zzari dogs.^ 
■ Leonziowas one ofthetwo militia-men who went 
with Colella to save De Bree ; he was a fevonrite 
ofthe Cardinal, who had him often as his orderly. 
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Ruffo looked oat of the, window, and saw him 
borne in by two men. 

" This is too much," said Rnffo, " we shall 
not be safe ourselves bjr and hy, I ween." 

" I wish, my Lord Cardmal," stud Colella, 
" we were out of this in&mous Naples, and in the 
open country again ; that is the place for us Cala- 
brians. We hare cleared the kingdom of the 
French and the jacobins, whilst these Lazzari 
were as quiet as mice in their, holes ;, and as soon 
as we have scared the cats away, behold the 
wretches will hare all the plunder to themselres, 
will do what they like, and shoot us in return. 
But this, business will now be soon over, and 
then woe to the Neapolitan whose unlucky star 
leads him on the road to Calabria, beyond I^go 
Scnro." 

Ruffo was accustomed to these effusions of his 
Calabrian followers, and he did not care to check 
them. These rude fellows must be. indulged in 
their talk : If yon humour them a little, and ap-. 
pear to share their feelings, they will go into the 
lion^s mouth to sare you. The truth is, that among 
the insurgent army which came to Naples at that 
epoch, the real Calabrians were the brarest, and 
at the same time, the most humane. Sanguinary 
i^ainst their enemies, there was in their revenge 
a mistaken feeling of stem juadce : they had an 
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object in rinr,— the extirpatioD of tlw jacolaiu ; 

but there waa regularity in thor plan : they gene- 
rally took their priionen before their leader^ to 
undergo m trialt or be wnt to priaon. It waa the 
lower claaaea, the refdae of Naplea tad of the 
nughboorhoodt who aeemed to take delight in 
iBdiBcriminate bloodahed. 
- Ruffb Waa paoing hia apartment i6 and fro, 
with haaty atepat and wrapped np in gloomj 
thonghts. The Oalalndan corporal, ColeUa, wu 
atandii^ 1^ the door, holding the muczle ot hia rife 
with «M hand, and with the other carelettly leaning 
agunat die wall> There they were, general and 
Bubeltemt in the rame expedition, which had 
chuiged the fiice of a kingdom ; the fbrmer, till now 
alL>powerM, the repreeentatiTe of his lUng, who 
profeaaed himaelf indebted to him for hia crown, 
--4he acconi^iahed, high-born ariatocrat, the 
fhTonrite of princea and high dames, the chorch- 
di^itary, the bold and auooessful leader, aa^rii^ 
to the higheet offlcee of the State, one of dose 
men, in short, that make an epoch in the hiatory 
of their country! the other, a poor, low-born 
moantaineer, forced by oppresaion to become an 
outlaw, and now a royaJiat soldier, and a de- 
fender of the faith, from necessity and starvation ; 
^t^e, ignorant, and plain-spoken, having no ex- 
pactationa, no honoora in view, save that of being 
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■hot in tbe defence of a caiue for whioh he vu 
paid two csriiiiB a day. Yet to look at them 
both BB they stood at that moment, th« C^rdioalt 
the Oeaeral, the Viceroy, seemed by &r the more 
ndeerable of the tvo. The Calabrian Mood erect* 
hii dark features flushed with indignatioQ ; yet hi 
. felt oonfideDt in his own spirit and strengtl^ look- 
ii^ up nnabashed at his general, ready to obey, 
bat ready also to address him &miliarly as he had 
JQBt done, careless of his life, careless' of-'iAa ht*^ 
satisfied with a brown loaf and a cannata ^f vin*^ 
and proud of his yellow uniform and green fo- 
rcing cap; he and his rifle were fiiends indi»- 
Bolnble, and as long as he could wield tba 
latter, he did not care for the rest ; he was, la 
short, a happy, bold fellow. The Cardinal, oft 
Ae contrary, care-worn, Ms eyes sunk, his othw- 
vise handsome features distorted by anxiflty. 
watching, and fatigue ; although still in the 
T^ur of mature age, vrinkles had made havoc 
in Us countenance ; careless about the pageant of 
authority that still surrounded him, and now that . 
his full success had quelled the fer^r of ezeit*- 
ment, seeing in a dubious light the character of 
his undertaking, and fieelii^ the vanous conttruo- 
tions that envy, malignity, nay, even strict justice 
might put upon it. HehadBerredhtsKingfhehad . 
reconquered a Kingdom,— but he had (or this de- 
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fltroyed towns, cttiued the death aod ram of 
thousands of femilies, and he had nov opened 
upon hia native city, his own beautiful Naples^ 
the flOod-gateBof canu^e and desoUtion. It was 
of no avulto say his will had no share in all 
those horrors, that he did not foresee the extent 
of them,' that he deploi^ and checked ttiem as &r 
as he could ; people would couple his name with the 
remembrance of all the atrodtiee committed by his 
ungovernable followers ; he would be called a chief 
of brigands, and his memory, perhaps, be execrated. 
This was the severest cut .of all, for Ruffii had the 
vanity of hojnng to shine in history. But now the 
die was cast, the past was irreclaimable, the present 
must be looked into, and the future provided 
against. He hJEoself stood in danger from the law* 
less ruffians; while his enemies, the wily courtiers, 
and Acton,' were perhaps poisoning the ears of his 
Sovereign. He had just signed the capitulation 
with the patriots in theCastles; he had full powers 
so to do, yet his heart misgave him ; he knew the 
rancour of Caroline ; he knew, above all, the 
cunning of Acton, whom he disliked, because he 
bad more influence than himself at Court, and 
who must hate him too, he felt, because Ruffo had 
been successful in the service of his Sovereign, — 
a more than sufficient reason for the hatred of a 
thorough courtier. 
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A loud scream, from the adjoining room, inter- 
rupted the coarse of Roflb's painful meditations. 
With that quiclcnefia which was peculiarly his, he 
vaa in an instant recalled from distant and mazj 
thoughts, l3ack to the realities of the moment, 
and he felt,— for RufTo was poasessed of many an 
amiable feeling, — ^that he had a dutyof humanity to 
perform towards an unfortunate family, bf whoee 
distress he \ras the primary though indirect cause. 

" Colella," said he, with a waive of the hand, 
*' see that the body of the poor foreigner be taken 
care of, and prepared for decent interment." 

The Calabrian bowed aasent, but sulkily as if 
half offended. Ruffo guessed immediately what 
passed within his thoughts : *' And Leonzio," 
said he, <* see that Leonzio be attended to ; let 
him want nothing that my household can afford." 

Some one from outside of the half-opened door 
whbpered something in the ears of the corporal. 

" Leonzio, your Eminence, wants nothing more, 
in this world," said Colella, " but your Emi- 
nence's blessing in articulo mortis." 

" He shall have it, as far as I am able to col- 
lect myself, in these troubled times." And open^ 
ing his Breviary, the Cardinal pronounced the 
words of the benediction, with a tone of peculiar 
fervour. The sight of misery and death had re- 
eled to his mind more forcibly the thoughts of 
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nligioOi which had waned in the midst of the 
carea of ambition. He felt a trepidation in 
thinking of the awful ministiy with which he was 
intnuted, and which he had long since lost ught 
of in the Tortez of worldly affairs ; and while he 
prayed for Leonzio, he felt humbled, and US- 
worthy of approaching the throne of mercy. 

Colella, the rude unsophisticated Calabrian, 
felt also the sympathy of religious thoughts ; he 
doffed his cap, repeated Amen, and went down to 
impart to his dying comrade the assurance of his 
having had the benediction of the Cardinal. 

As he came down stain he met his other com- 
rade, Paaquale, who had just returned irom the 
Mercato. He held by the hand a boy, — it was 
Anselmo ; behind the soldier was De Bree's ser^ 
vant, with the other child in her arms. 

" Who are these, Paaqualorzo 1 thou art bring- 
ing a whole nursery here. The Cardinal has 
already enough to do, with a fiunting lady up 
stair*. If things go this way, the head-qoarters 
will be changed into .a Teclusorio." (The name . 
for the great bosfHtal sod workhouse of Naples.) 

*• Don'f be ai^ry, Colella ; these are the 
oluldren of the poor foreigner. I met them 
among the mob ; they seemed stonati, they did not 
khow which way to go ; a butcher-looking rascal 
vae flouriihiDg his knife before the face of this 
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boy ; I TpwAad die villain back, and took hold of 
tlie child." 

'* Yei, and tor that yoa might hava been Bent 
to keep poor LeoDiio oompany." 

<* What eonU I do, Colella; vn are CaUbrianB, 
we fight agaiBBt soldten and jacobiiu, but not 
Bg^nst children. I ±&vb myielf a boy of the 
ume ^e, and I waa thinking of him whan I mat 
tbia poor acared innocent. Beiides, he ii a Chria' 
tian ; h4 eroBaed himaelf) and I made him Bay hk 
Ave-Maria." 

" Well, you are a good-hearted fellow," siud 
the corporal; *< go op to the Cardinal — there b 
a lady with him ; the will give yoa Bomethbg for 
taking oare of the children ; if I am not mistaken, 
she knows mora about them than you or I do. I 
must go into poor Leonzio." 

ThoB saying, he went into a sort of guard- 
room on one Bide of the paBB^e leading to the 
■treet. Leonzio waa stretched on a trues of straw 
on the ground. He waa a young man, hardly 
twenty, with a handaome countenance, though 
now pale with death, the' son of a iarmer in the 
neighbonrhood of Re^;io. His life had been 
tranquil and guiltless, till the Cardinal, landing 
from Sicily, hoisted the white cross ** for the de- 
fence of the King and religion, and to drive away 
the forngnere who were enemies to both." Le- 
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ODUO, at these words, felt elated witli eDthosiasm ; 
he presented himself to Rnffo, who erer after 
kept him near his person among his chosoi band. 
Leonzio had no evil motives to reproach himself 
with; he was persuaded he was following the 
right cause; and when he witnessed scenes of 
cruelty committed I7 hw oomrades, he lamented 
them, thinking them inseparable from a state of 
war. Now he felt lumself near his end, he was 
resigned and calm ; his conscience did -not re- 
proach him. 

" Be of good cheer, brother^" -said C!olella, 
bending over him, " the Gardbal sends yon his 
blessing. Now kiss our good lady of the holy 
Rosary," holding to his lips an abttino with the 
image of the Virgin, " andmay St. Anthony assist 
thee in this trying point." 

The corporal saying this, felt his eyes dimmed ; 
he turned hastily on one side, and brushed off 
with the sleeve of his coat the troublraome 
moisture. 

Leonzio taw the motion and was affected. "Co^ 
lella/give me your hand. You have been a good 
comrade to me, and a kind superior ; I thank you. 
You know my mother; she lives at Vico Rosso, 
on the road to Scilla, near the masseria of the 
Prince; when you see her ^ain, give her my 
rosary, with the silver medal pf Loreto that she 
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gave me on partitig, and the few dollar* yon 
will fiod in my scarf, and tell her, I have plmt- 
dered no one of them. They are my savings 
from what the goodness of His Eminence haa 
given me." 

" Yea, yes, Leonzio," said Colella, hastily, 
'< I will see the good woman, I wiU,^ — ^I vill tell 
her all," and here he turned his head, and vralked 
on one nde for a moment. The &ct is, Colella 
felt mnch attached to Leonzio, even on ac- 
count of the gentleness of the latter's character. 
To check his emotion, of which his nigged heart 
felt ashamed, Colella strove to raise his'anger^ 
and soon succeeded. 

'* Leonzio," s^d he, with a fixed determina- 
tion, '* I shall, if St. Anthony grants me life, 
have my will of these beggarly lazzari ; some one 
of them shall pay for this before I retam to Ca- 
labria, OT my name is not Colella. I wish I could 
see agun the fellow who fired at thee. I marked 
liim though, but he disappeared in the crowd." 

" Brother," 'said Leontio, in a slow, half- 
articulate voice, " brother, foi^ive himi forgive 
tliem all for my sake, for oar Lady's sake. There 
has been blood enough. Oh ! I wish I could have 
saved the life of that poor foreign Signore. I 
was near him when they cut him down. They 
say he was an heretic. But tbe EngliBh are 
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tim beivtica, jret they are friendB to oar King, 
Oh I Colella, I feel I am dying. Regina Sane 
tistimi Roiarii, oraprome." 

** Advocata nostrat ora pro eo" ejaculated 
Colella, as he knelt down by the side of the dying; 
Calabrian, and he went on through the litany, 
and Le<mzio murmured indiitiDctively, " Ord. 
pro me" till his lips could move no longsr ; 
hie eyes became fixed and glauy, a ilight tremor 
came over his irame, and soon after inbnded. 
Colella loolced up, felt his pulse, touched hia 
forehead, pat his hand close to his mouth, then 
phook his head. 

*' Ah!" sEud the corporal, rtnt^, " I loved 
him like a twin brother, I don't know why, 
but I loved him ; he waa my only ^end ; we have 
passed many a night in the open field, and shared 
the same blanket. Poor Leonzio I he was aa kind- 
hearted as a lamb, and yet he stood the fire as 
well aa if he had been ten years in the woods of 
Calabria. His last words were to forgive the 
lazzari who killed him. Yes 1 fbi^ive them, aa 
we say in our country : Se moro ii perdono, te 
eampo f a»vampo. We from Catanzaro do not 
forgive so easily as the people of R«gpo, Those 
Reggiani are people of the Marina, they are ef- 
feminate." (Turning round and seeing De Bree's 
body laid down on some straw in a comer.) ** But, 
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Santo diaxolone, I must not forget hia Eminence's 
orders ; I mast look to have the foreigner ready 
for his last cold house." And he went to call 
some one of the hoiiEehold to assist him in un- 
dressing the body, wa«biiig away the blood irom 
its wounds, and wraping it in some sort of sheet- 
ing preriouB to having it pUced in the coffin. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Wb must now leave, and it will be vithont 
regret, the murderous stage of Naples, in 1799, 
and lemove to the comparatively peaceful ground 
of the city of Rome. There the conBequence§ of 
the French revergea of that year had been felt 
later, and less violently, than at Naples. The 
new Roman Republic had fallen without a strug- 
gle, and the re-action was not accompanied, at 
least in the city, by popular excesses. The allied 
troops occupied the Roman States, and the former 
system of the Papal authorities was soon after 
re-established. Pius VI. having died in the mean 
time, a captive in France, the Conclave had as- 
sembled at Venice, and a new Pope was elected 
in March, 1800, in the person of the Bishop of 
Imola, - Cbiaramonti, who assumed the name of 
Pius Vn. The new Pontiff was known for his 
mild and truly Christian virtues, among which, 
charity towards all mankind shone conspicaouG. 
While Bishop of Imola, in the most difficult 
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times, during the French invaBion,' and subse- 
quent clianges of government in those countries, 
he endeavoured to conciliate his spiritual duties 
with the obedience due to the civil powers, ^ nd 
he won the esteem of the French conquerors, and 
the respect even of the Italian republicans. In 
an homily he addressed to his flock, he showed 
himself friendly to enlightened, principles, and he 
proved that the doctrines of the Gospel are not* 
unfavourable to a system of moderate liberty, and 
to the just division of power. 

The First Consul of France maniiested an early 
partiality for the new pontiff; and, after the bat- 
tle of Marengo, gave him the most positive as- 
surances of his friendship, and that Rome and its 
territory would be respected by the French arms. 
The Pope therefore proceeded quietly to R<HDe, 
where he arrived in the month of July. 

Although the war in the north of Italy between 
France and Austria was not yet terminated, Lower 
Italy b^an already, in the latter half of the year 
1800, to enjoy some repose, after its unparalleled 
calamities. Ferdinand had returned to Naples, 
and a more moderate system succeeded the 
terrorism of the Junta. The people of Rome, 
tired of the vexations of the ephemeral Repub- 
lican Government, returned with satisfaction 
under their old form of government, to which 
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the^ were scautomed, uid &fier wfaidi tlieir bk- 
bits and ideas were fesliioned. The oardinals utd 
other dignitaries of the charch were resanujog 
their stations, the Rrasail nolnlity began to appear 
in something like their usual iplendonr, fbrmgnen 
resorted again to that favourite dty; tha churches, 
the galleries, the Corso, thr villas, were crowded 
a^pin BB before. Trwle was reviving, the lower 
classes were employed, the poor received thmr 
accustomed pittance from monasteries, hospitals, 
and houses of charity, and Rome exhibited again 
its habitual appearance of quiet comfort. 

About that time, the parish of G -, in the dty 

of Rome, had for its rector, Hoa Lorenzo D«> 
monti; a man about forty years of age, of a good 
portly figure, healthy look, and a dignified ap- 
pearaHce. A benevolent heart, a temper som»- 
what irritable, sincere piety, and irreproachable 
morals, — ^these were the qualities of the good 
Parroco. His information ctmsisted chiefly oT 
those branches of knowledge connected with hia 
profession, namely, scholastic and dogmatic 
theolc^; be was, moieover, a tolerable Latin 
scholar, and a good casuist, a science necessary 
to a confessor. With a sufficient knowledge of 
hii own language, which he wrote clearly and 
spoke correctly, he had also a nnattering <^ 
French, his &iQily being, originally from that 
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country. He hid a flight acqnaintance with 
proftne hiotoiy, and a deeper knowledge of ec- 
claiaBtical lore. Hit nanuer of officiating waa 
derout without afiectation ; and when, on a Sno- 
day, he turned round from the altar, in tha midit 
of the ceretnoBy of mass, to deUvef ft ihort ser- 
mon on the text of the Gospel for that day, It 
waa impoesible to behold his benevolent' coantifr- 
nance, to listen to his plain but earnest language, 
delivered with a fall-toned voice, and with a be- 
coming dignity, withont feeling sentiment of 
esteem and attachment towards the respectable 
•ccleBiastic. 

The pwiah of G— — , is one of the second ord*r 
in Home. Its population was, at the time We are 
speaking of, somewhat less than two thousand 
souls, The censos was made every year before 
Easter by the Rector himself, who went round to 
the different houses, and took the names of each 
individual in every fimnly. The inhabitanta were 
neither of the highest nor of the lowest clsases of 
society. Occupying a remote district of the city 
near the banks of the Tiber, and far from the 
CorsD and the other fashionable and courtly dis- 
tricts, the parish of G , was inhabited chiefly 

by the lower ranks of the middling classes, such as 
inferior lawyers and attorneys' clerks, tradesmen, 
and meehanica. There were, however, a few 
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fiunilles living upon thar income, one or two 
tnercanti di campagna, or rich &rmerB, aiul ako 
gome nobleinen, though of the inferior. Roman 
•ristocracy ; one or two. counta, a marcheae* and 
even a duke of a recent nobility. 

The Rector had not so much trouble with hif 
flock as some of his brother clergymen in the 
more populoua and plebeian dirtricta c^ Rome ; 
mch as the famed ones, del Popolo, i Monti, 
Peecaria, and others, where disorderly and trou- 
blescune characten are but too common. There, 
was, it is true, in his parish, a vicolo (lane) or 
two, inhabited by sbirri or Roman police, who. 
now and then exhibited those scenes of depravity, 
riot, and even bloodshed, for which these guardians 
of the peace in the Papal states are fiimous. 

The principal source of anxiety for the pastor, 
of this otherwise peaceable parish, was in looking 
after the morality of his flock ; . for the RoBoan 
clergy are possessed of an authority of discipline, 
which, although leniently used in general, is still 
formidable enough when enforced. Open and 
scandalous irregularities, dereliction of children, 
blasphemy, neglect of divine service, and the vo- 
luntary omission of the sacrament at Easter, are 
offences punishable by the ecclesiastical power. 
The supreme head in these matters is the Cardinal 
yicario, who is, properly speaking, the Bishop 
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of Rome, and onder whcae authority the Rectors 
o£ the various parishes are placed, to him they 
report, and he has officers to execute his orders, 
and Bummon the offenders before him. The 
first offence, if not very grave, is followed by aa 
admonition; if repeated, by imprisonment and. 
fine; andi at last, the case is referred to the 
Govercatore, or Chief Magistrate, or to the ap- 
propriate courts of justice, and the culprit is 
^ven over to. the secular arm. 
: The Rector of Q., however, was not naturally 
inclined to resort to severe measures, unless as a 
last extremity. He preferred admonishing the re- 
fractory, threatening and reasoning with them by 
turns ; and he was generally successful in either 
reclaimiog^them, or in getting rid of the obnoxious 
persons by their voluntary removal out of his 
parish. It was observed, that on St. Bartholo. 
mew's day, when the names of those who have 
stubbornly refused to confess, and to take the sa- 
crament at Easter, after repeated admonitions, are 
finally placarded on the walls of the church of that 
name, in the island formed by the Tiber, and 
marked thereby as excommunicated and separated 
from the bosom of the church, — ^it was observed, 
that seldom, if ever, any name from the parish of 
G. appeared on that ignominious list. 
The modest household estabiiahment of Dpn 
Vol. I. S 
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LorMi20 VAi presided orer by hlg msM*! ■ I 
Isdy some yean old«r tkftb liiiiMelf,i^o bad Mi&tK 
tiling of the prudery and ptunneas ^ a ipiiittf-, 
united tD & placid temper, Cottrf«otu mtifinen, aad' 
a kind, affectionate heart. Ia Signbrft Qertfade 
hdd been handrome, and, frdmeertainerpreriiiffis 
and glances Trhleh escaped het flotr and tkat, it 
Aight be supposed that c^e hbd liot beM otltileljr 
A Btnngei' fo the tender passioti ; but, from What 
causes she had been prevented irotti t^iag ih» 
indissoluble bands of Hymea, remsined i Secret 
deposited in her ovrti breast. She was pMare 
and sedate vlthoiit b^g melancholy : whsterer 
her disappoin^ents might hare been, she hsA 
fostered no envy towards the more favoured of 
her own sex, n6i:' spleen against the other half of 
tnankind; she liad tunied the current bf her lif* 
fections into that of her mterty lore towards Ik* 
two i-emaining rektires, the IHcarandhk brother, 
Dod £gidio. The ktter, who was the eldest of 
the ikinily, a plain, quiet, good old clergyman, 
had applied in his youth to music ; and his shill at 
the oi^n, and his clear tenor voice, had recoflf 
ttiended him to the notice of Us superiors, from 
Whom lie obtained a Bmall benefitio of livit^, 
attached to the Basilica of St. John m I^teraoo. 
After attending for many years to his doty it that 
church, he had now, being gittbUaio, bt miperaD- 
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imated, (m ueoimt ot iSaw age aad infinsitia^ 
TMBined a ilender penaoo. Witb b renwiniDg 
foBdoen for his ftronrite art, he ]uui tmuferrBd 
tlifl lue of Uv Hnmosl tftlents from ihe lumptaou 
p(»itifical choir of the I^teraQ to tb* homU* 
prcdncto of 1^ lather*! porochiftl shorch, wh^» 
lie per^Rine^ on the old crazj organ Mi Sunday* 
and other fhatiralB, atid, on aotne great oecaBion, 
difl[^)^ alao the qnWering toOee of hi> brohen 
voice, in singing the Kyris Elfwaa, Gloria ia 
Excebifl, and Credo, at the Rector's messa can- 
tata, or high mass. 

BesideB the three indiridnals above-mentioned, 
there lived at the parsonage a cwrate or ivtto 
Cttrato, as he is called at Rome, who, for his 
btfflrd and lodging, assisted the Rector in his 
parochial duties, sat at the conftssioiial, attended 
the fflch, preached ereiy other 9nnday, and had 
his share of the fees, which he eked out hy giriiJg 
elementary lessons to the children of the parish. 
All the parochial dnties, even the most arduous 
one of attending the sick, were shared on the most 
equal footing by the Rector, who was often called, 
in the middle of the mght, to attend the sick bed 
of some of hb pariahioners, to comfort them, pray 
with them, and adnunister the viaticum and the 
extreme unction. 

The attendants at the parsonage connsted of a 
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female wrraDt, a decrat widovt who ^as both 
cook and maid, but was assUted ia her culinary 
office by her kind miatress, who prided herself not 
a little OD that branch of domestic economy. The 
other mental was, at the sitme time, chierico, or 
veBtry-clerk, a blnnderii^ ovei^rown lad, who 
attended in the church in the morning, and waited 
also upon the Rector in a dtHneatdc capacity. 

The paraoni^e house was an old capacious 
building adjoining the church, and fitcing the 
principal street of the parish. A private stair-case 
communicated from the house to the vestry. The 
church was old and small, of only one aisle, and 
having no transept ; besides the main altar, which 
wati raised on a few steps, and divided by a balus- 
trade from the body of the church, there were two 
lateral ones, at which mass was occasionally offi- 
ci4ted on particular days. A wooden pulfut, two 
gbnfessionals, and a baptismal font, completed 
the appendages of the temple. The vestiy was 
divided into two apartments ; the outer one, in 
which the robes of the priests, and the sacred 
vases and utensils were kept, and an inner one, 
in which the rector sat in the morning and 
listened to the appeals of his parishioners, distri- 
buted his ^rtificat^, and kept his r^ister-books. 
A back-door opened into a garden which ex- 
tended to the banks of the Tiber, and &om 
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-which there was a fine view of the hill of Jaui- 
culum, TiBUig behind, and graced vith the Tillas 
-and palaces of the Roman nobility. 

The life of the rector and his fiunily glided on 
in a uniform but happy tranquillity. Pon LiO- 
renzo had no great expectations, and therefore was 
not exposed to great disappcnntments ; he enjoyed 
a decent competence, an annual stipend of some- 
'what less than one Hnndred Roman scudis, which 
■with his patriTiumio, or little property, and the fees 
of the pariah, were found sufficient for the support 
of the inmates of the parsonage house, economi- 
cally, but not pennriously. The Rector was no 
courtier ; he had been but once in his life to the 
Pontifical palace, to pay his homage to his Sove- 
reign, and that was under the reign of Fins VI. 
(Braschi,) when hewaa appointed to his rectorehip ; 
and he now expected with some trepidation to have 
the same duty to perform on the arrival of the new- 
ly-elected Pope PiuB VII.(Chjaramonti.) The only 
personage of rank whom his duties obliged him to 
visit occaHonally, was the Cardinal Vicario ; and 
for this purpose only he now and then ventured into 
the patrician part of the town, the neighbourhood 
of the courtly Quirinal. On those occasions, he 
"Wore his best suit^f blackcloth, lor the winter, 
and silk for the summer, alk stockings and gilt 
silver shoe-buckles, which is the becoming dress of 
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die Ronttn clergy, dndngnished firam that of » 
pritmte gmtkinBO hj the WmA ttock, or colUr, 
turned with white, tke HMOteUatU, or plaited uUe 
., mantUt, tuafiog bdind tin ooat, vod the three- 
-cormred hat. 

Onca a mek, tho Raeitar diced with om 
or UiB othar among the wealthier families of 
hit paiiih, apecitUyat a rich landed proprietor'*, 
with whom he was a great iavourite. For bom 
being a parasite, he seldom accepted ifivitatiiHiB 
from Dew acquaintances, or pet^le. whose conduct 
he did not approve of; and be was known to have 
civillf bat Svaly declined the pressing requests 
of s psttriciui, on aoconnt of some scandal which 
ensted in the &nuly, Don Ldtoieo, hownrer, 
was no austere, nnsockUe rigorist or bigot ; he 
knew how to aocoramothte himself to ihe joviali^ 
and Btoali talk of the iaity : his {Hresence, and 
his well-known bat unostentatious virtue, thottgh 
they did not check innocent mirth, were nue to 
silence indecency, and pot irregolarity to tie 
Uosh. This worthy ecclniastic, although of a 
sanguine temperament, seemed to have obtained 
a jost cMitrol over his paasions : he ate with a 
healthy appetite, without being eiUier gross or 
particnlar in his diet ; he drank common wine, ti^ 
usual beverage at Rome, generally tempered with 
water, rose early from taUe, took fail ci^ of 
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CoA^, um} thao, if in w^t^r, wd fifw (il7 weiUMT) 
}w Wttat out tor a walk ; if la tuivner, he ntired 
to ioM aputBieDt far Ut afternooa^ mp. Hii 
evsaiflg «»lkl wsfe ghi^y roaad liji {wriBk : ^ 
converaed with those of his flock he met in tb^ 
StiMQi or ^ their doon. or hi the ibopft which in 
lislj are genoilly open in froat ; then edjou-aaj 
to the ttpotbeoHy'p or tol»«00Birt'i. where a Inr 
9id poUtfcians uaed to meet, who, at the be> 
givniflC of Ite BiMetCMlth aeotsry, taUnd ttill of 
tlw MTCO yean' war ; andUunceattMiDFai/ifKitto, 
or IB hour after dark* he gu)«ally retamed 
^•me, pleased witii otlicn, as well as with biiOBelf, 
He dien read hie Breviary, prepared faia semsiBf 
or attended to his other profieiBODal bomness. A 
slight sapper conclnded As erening, and before 
i^ercn o^do^ be retired to reat. la the morning 
be roae eaiiy, said Us ftiefmrw at a little window 
.Wich iron Us apartmcatt opened into the charcb, 
«iid oi^naite the aitar, wbeie, as in eniy paridi 
cborcfc, tlie consecrated boat waa k^>t, witk a lui^ 
always bvnifig bdbre it. After drinkiBg bis cop 
of choaohte, wladi eonstitated his breakfast, be 
vent down to church, and said mass ; a,ftmt whicb 
be sat in tbe coafaniooal, if Us pnaence was 
n^airad l^ any peauteats ; then went to vint tbe 
Mckt or JMtTBctad duldren in tfaeir oateebiai, ^sd 
fivrtnd tbioi to tacMTe Uk aacnmoit. Mar- 
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riagefl, baptrams, and bnrials, formed the remun- 
der of hifl parochial duties, — lumniinp tip the 
whole of which, his life coold certainly not be 
Bud to be either idle, or uaelem to hia fellow- 
creatnres. 

The Rector was respected, and generally be- 
loved, by his parishioners ; he was truly chari- 
table, and out of his slender income he still fonnd 
means to spare a mite for the poor, who often 
applied at the parsonage, the more frequently, as at 
R<Hne there is no regular provision made for them. 
Where his means were not su£Bcient, he was not 
backward in appealing to the charity of the rich 
among his flock, and his applications being dis- 
creet, while his appeals proceeded ftt>m the heart, 
he was generally successful. 

His charity manifested itself chiefly when called 
to afford the consolations, of religion to persons 
approaching the end of their earthly career. 
Neither weather nor hour was regarded ; loath- 
some or contagioua diseases did not deter Don 
Lorenzo from approaching the death-bed, and he 
often . passed a sleepless night in these soothii^ 
and evangelical duties. 

Such was the modest tenour of the life of the 
virtuous Rector and his iamlly, when drcum- - 
stances occurred in hia parish which ruffled their 
till then uointerrupted peace; and by giving a 
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nev interest to Doa Lorenzo's existence, and 
afi^ting him in his only vnlnerable point, created 
to him additional cares, and prepared the way for 
the regret and disappointment xwbich embittered 
the latter part of his life. 

How little do those know what is deurable in 
this world, who complain of the monotony of their 
existence I If they kneWt that which can only be 
known from tardy experience, that an increase 
of cares, of hopes, of activity, — that the excite* 
ment of feelings, even the most pure and noble, is 
always accompanied by grief and often by disap- 
pointment, — that the more we mix with the 
world, and the further we enter into the vortex 
of busy life, the more we are exposed to its 
storms,— how thankful they would feel to Provi- 
dence for their mediocrity, which makes them 
glide along the current of existence, quiet, anob- 
served, and unmolested '. 

Among the houses which the Rector of G, 
visited occasionally, was that of the sisters Len- 
tini, three sober-looking elderly maids, who sup- 
portedthemeelveadecentlybydress-making. They 
were industrious and pious, had never been hand- 
some, and were regular attendants at the parish 
. church and at the confessional. Don Lorenzo was 
^ont, two or three times a week, to call in as he 
returned from his evening walk^ and chai^ for 
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nboQt IiUf 90 boar* vhile the eist»» Ircre 14 

gepenll)' offered to Iwn, »4Wr whkli tjbA Reet^r 
nid a shirt prajer, snd then took hii Int* to go 
home. 

Tfe houBe next to the Lntibi'i had betn long 
«ecupt«d by an dderly widov, a diabuit rcktiea 
of the three siiten. This wm so other thtii 
Saaui Santiiti, a rerairkftUe woman ia her rtatkm 
of life. Bht WBM poawned of a strong sanoa and 
ahrewdneM, whidi a{i|)eared on hn- etpttmm 
couDtenaiute ; and her maonn and language shoved 
that die had mixed vith a world snpertor to that 
in vfaich she babitiifilly moTed. She was at the 
«ame tiaM induBtiioae, r^;uW in her halHt^ 
hoocst, Bsd strictly economical. She worfaed at 
her needle, and took ia the linen of ser««l 
fiuniliea in the ne^bowiood. But it w«a eri" 
dent &om her manner ttf living that she had 
other resonrces besides her manoal labour. She 
had had for aeveHil yean prerima to the epoch 
we Bia ape^ung of, the oare of s boy, iHio by hb 
appearance and the attentioo that vru pud to hioa 
flsenoed to belong to soma iamily ot superior rtai. 
A aort of Bi^tery hnng orer young Aaeekno'a 
birth and CMinexiona, aad no infornutiMi Gould 
be obteinod froin Susati, vrho iriik grieat dfextenty 
•laded tho piyiiig iaqwiriM and indireet ifaim- 
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tiooi of her aeigbbQurs, by evAsive wunran, 
*' Aiudmo't father was a foreign gentlempn of » 
distant ooid)try,"--4i)at was ail that coiild b« 
obtaiiMd- There wa« also a strong »ua{»cioD that 
ABMhno*s &ther was a heretic, but theboy w^i 
broi^ht up ia the Catholic teneta, and the Rector 
iras faUafted with thia. 

When Aofelnio wae levea years of age, the 
widow took him with her pn a distant journey. 
She reBudned absent several monthB, after wluch 
she re-appeared ^aia, b^t alone ; her task was 
evidcDtly over, and she had restored the boy to 
Us natural protectors, who probably rewarded 
her for the puoe she had bestowed on the child 
I^ aa annual pensitHi. 

Three yean after Sii8aa''8 rebtm, Auaelmo was 
wen i^aio at her house. He was now grown 
taller ; his hair, whi^ had been remark^ly &ir, 
had become du-k ; his dress was foreign, aad Us 
pronanciation, aatiirally Bomao, had aasUDcd a 
digfat dhade of a foreign accent. An air of 
pensiveness, bordering upon dejection, remaric- 
•ble ia a youth not ten years old, horered 
aboDt his features. All these circumstances re^ 
awakened the cariosity of the neighboariiood. 
Many particulars nearly forgotten of Anselmo's 
first residence at t^e widow''B were now re- 
meoibered ^wn; — the prirate cinif^e aad U- 



very servant (a rare sight in the solitary street 
where Sosan lived), the elegantly dressed lady 
and gentleman who had alighted from it, and 
entered Susan's humble threshold, the delicate 
complexion of the boy, the master that super- 
intended his education, his sudden disappearance, 
and as sudden return, — ^were so many points oa 
which the gossips of the district, old and young, 
conunented freely. Scandal was busy at workj 
bat had ho tangible object to level her shafts at ; 
the boy was too evidently no relation of Susan. 

At last, the report of Anaelmo's re-appearance, 
swelled by all the wonderful acceasions whieh the 
fruitful hnaginatione of Roman idlers could in. 
vent, reached the ears of the Rector, Don Lp> 
renzo was as free from prejudice as a. Roman 
Catholic clergyman, of moderate information, and 
who uncerely believes in the infallible authority 
of his Church, can be. He checked the garrulity 
of those who reported all the marvelloiis stories 
about Aneehno, and told them to mind their own 
-concerns, and not those of others; while at the 
same time he considered in himself whether ha 
was not, in conscience, obliged to break through 
the rule of discretion he had thus laid down for 
his£ock. 

Don Lorenzo, as I have mentioned before, had 
a vulnerable point about him, notwithstanding 
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all his cfaaritj' and Christian benevolence ; he 
really believed what he taught and professed 
to believe,— 4hat no one. can be saved out of the 
pale of the Roman Catholic church. The oDly 
ezception which he admitted was that of invin- 
cible ignorance, and this he restricted to those 
who never had an opportunity of coming in con- 
tact with a Roman Catholic sufficiently informed 
tQ give them an idea of the principal tenets of his 
religion. The inference he drew from this belief 
was, that every Catholic, and especiaDy every 
Catholic clergyman, ought to endeavour to in- 
. struct aa many persons as possible in the doctrines 
of his chnrch, that all those precious sotila might 
be saved. Discretion and prodence, of course, 
were to be consulted ; bttt the paramonut duty 
was to instruct heretics and unbelievers, without, 
however, producing thereby any greater evil to 
the church. 

With these sentiments, the Rector saw his path 
clear before him. He had understood that An- 
selmo's lather was a Protestant ; the child had 
now been living three years with his relations; he 
might probably have imbibed some of their erro- 
neous tenets, and this, too, at an age when im- 
pressions are said to be lasting. It was therefore 
the Rector's duty to examine the boy's principles^ 
and take care that he should not want proper 
instruction to distinguish truth from error. 
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Don Ldkum West ou ma^ag, M vsml> to 
tlM triers LsntiBi'i, and from tbeaec sent ft 
iBMB^ie to Simn tkat he wished to ipe«k to ber, 
reqneitiiig bar at tha samff timfe to \mng her 
yoiing diarga. Tfa* widow obe3red, and ih» 
Rector retired with her into an ittatt apart- 
nwnt, to be free from interruption and intnuoon. 
Tb* foUowiag dialt^ne tbui toc^ place : 

" WeU, Stuas, I hear you have taken eha^v 
igua of the itra&ger-boy, about wbon yon and I 
have had Kreial worda yean back, when I caaM 
to your faouH for the Stato d«ff Aninu (tite 
yearly ocnaitt of the inhabstaBta of Room, which ia 
takoi ID each parish, by its reactive rector, at 
Eastnstne). Yon wonld nerer tell me thM 
who the bf^'s parents were. Yoo gave me a 
DHiae, witbont a^ ciranwtaBtial aocowit to all- 
ele it to belief. Wae it the real same and sar- 
name of the child you gave me? Mind, now* 
what yoo say." 

" Padie Carato, I cUd not tell yon a^ fiila». 
hood ; Anaelmo's father's name is De Bree-" 

' ' And his &tber is an heretic t" 

" He Was, Padre Canto." 

" How WHS, — is he tirncd Catholic T" 

" He is dead, and nnleas by a mirajcle, I Swt bt 
died a Protestant." 

" And hii mother?" 

" His mother is a Obristiiui.*' 
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" And Andmo, wkat is he ainr I" 
'• The poot boy TMolIect ntill lus Ritenmatf 
and At>*Maria, bat I urn afrud hw &tb« hM 
tt^gMod lauch tli9 early doetriim la which h» 
WsB btottght up. He noTcr went to naH all th« 
^M« ha rcmftintd with bia parenti." 

<■ That miut sot he" aaid Qoa Lorinzo, vmo* 
httely : *' it 13 ay duty td sae that AnBchno ahooU 
be brought up ncder our mother choreh. I £m1 
aiyaelf amwenble for hi> bouI, and— ——But 
vbwa was the child bonir 
** Rw« St Rois«, but christened privately." 
" But are yoB anre he waa christetied 1" 
'* O yesi I havb it ham my oWB nster, M e — d 
be her soul t Ae gave hm the Water as boob ia . 
borth wHIi the propir words, and had him aAar> 
wardi christened in the country. 

" Nm^, Susan, that you hare spoheti ss a rea- 
sonable woman, you. must tell me every thing yob 
know about this boy. Yoa know, ot course, 
every thing about him. It is an imperious d«ty, 
and not vain carionty, tbat impels me to aak yo« 
these qoeBtions. The boy was born a Catholic, 
brought up a Catholic, and must live a Catholic ; 
and I must know bow to act with r^ard to 

Susan, after scune remaining hesitation in be> 
traying a secret to which she had been aeca»> 
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tomed to attach an idea of the most awful impoT' 
tance, " Padre Corato," B^d ahe, " the interest 
of this boj', for whom I have the feelings of a 
mother, induces me to reveal to your ReTereDC& 
That I know of his history, and a sad tale it 
ia. Were it not that Ansehnino's welfare, both, 
woildly and eternal, are at stake, Susan Santini 
would keep her month close, as she has done for 
the last ten years." 

"Yes," replied the Rector, " you i^ere always 
headstrong enough on that score, for repeatedly 
hatfe I inquired of you, when the boy lived with 
you before, about his real name and parents, but 
you would never satisfy my just questions. You 
almost put my parochial dignity at defiance, and 
I had once or twice a mind to try the efifectfi of 
my authority." 

'* You would never have obtained from me a 
word mor^ of explanation— except under the 
seal of confession — I would then have spoken the 
truth." And so saying, Susan's features assumed 
a d^nity which struck even the Rector. 

" Never mind the past, now," he replied kindly; 
" I knew you bore an excellent character in your 
neighbourhood, and therefore I overlooked your 
singularity in this instance. I never entertained 
any suspicion of your honesty, or that of your 
daughters.'' 
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" Well may you say bo, please your Reverence, 
for we poor people that live on the sweat of oar 
brow, have no time to spend in sinful {Measures, 
like the wealthy and the idle. Any one might 
have seen by the appearance of this child, that he 
could not be laid at our doors. I am, beades, 
too old, and my daughters have always been both 
honest young women; although Anne has had 
several offers before she was married, and even 
one canuval, when she went to see the masks, his 

Excellency Prince B whispered something in 

her ears. And as for Clementina, she has still a 
ring that the King of Sweden put on her finger 
when he went to visit the tombs of the Scipioni, 
for my daughter was then with Baroness Mon- 
troni, in whose vigna the excavations were, and" 

"That's all likely enough, I have no doubt," 

said the Rector, smiling at Susan's awakened 
maternal vanity. *' Your daughters are now 
married and settled. But we were going to 
speak about this poor boy, for whom I feel the 
interest of a pastor. How has it happened 
that he has returned with you, and how long 
since?" 

The mentioD of Anselmo's name stopped ef- 
fectually Sosan's garrulity. Her smiling recol- 
lections of Prince B. and of King GustavuB him- 
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aelf, Tamahed from the widow's nund ; for the 
good woouui loved Anselmo even more than her 
own daughters ; she was proud of him, althoogh 
he was the child of etruigerB. 

" It will be three moatha, come our holy 
ChristmaB, that a foreign gestleman, calling him- 
self AnHe1mo'8> uncle, came one eveni:^ to my 
house, and brought the boy with him. He sEud 
that he had taken charge of Anselmo, as his ^ 
ther had died in those sad revolations at Naples, 
and I understand from Anselmo that poor Signor 
Ernesto was killed by those villanous lazzari. 
So that the boy is now an orphan; and his 
uncle told me, be wished to leave him at my 
house for a few months, until he had resolved 
where to place him for his education. He 
settled the mcoithly pension he would give me 
for hiB board and lodging, and I was glad to 
have Anselmino ^ain upcm any terms, as the 
boy seemed sadly out of spirits. From that even- 
ing, therefore, Anselmo remained with me ; next 
day his uncle sent his clothes, and I understood 
a few days after, as I called at the locanda 
in Piazza di Spagiia, that the uncle had I^ 
Rome." 

" This is rather singular," eaid Don Lorenzo. 
" But now tdl me what you know of tins boy's 
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parente. Anselmo, go into the other »>om ; we 
will call you in presently." 

The boy obeyed, and Susan then, although 
with some reluotance, gave an account of An- 
selmo's birth and parentage, which was the sub* 
stance of what we have already seen in the pre- 
ceding Chapters. 

'* Well, Anselmino," said Don Lorenzo, ad- 
dressing the boy whpm Susan had now brought 
in again, " eo you have lost your father at Na- 
ples ?" 

Anselmo related the particulars of the catas- 
trophe ; he described forcibly the entrance of the 
Calabrians into De Brefi's house ; their dr^ging 
him through the streets of Naples ; and, at last, the 
murder of his 'father near the Mercato, He had 
not seen the last transaction with his own eyee, 
for the crowd prevented him ; but he recollected 
the shouts, and the rush,andthefiri]^ of arnos; he 
heard a shriek, and a moment after he saw his 
bther borne by. two Calabrese soldiers to the 
bouse of the Vicar-General. 

" What a scene of horror \ what a butchery !" 
exclaimed the good Rector, liftbg up his hands to 
heaven. " Why, this is worse than the French 
themselves ! Thanks to the protection of our holy 
apostles, we have not had such scenes in this ■ 
metropolis." 
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The boy went on then relatiim; the sequel of 
the sad story of Donna Leonora, whom we left 
in the preceding chapter at RnfiTo's head -quarters. 
The Cardinal, although io the midst of pressing 
occupations, which called for the employnieot of 
all his time, did every thing in his power to al- 
leviate the distresses of that unfortunate lady. 
After endeavourii^, in vain, to soothe her gtief, 
he represented to her that her children de- 
manded her care, and persuaded her to remove 
to her house at Capodimonte, which was still 
untouched, and where she might remain secure, 
under a trusty guard which he would place at 
her door. 

Next day, De Bree's body was interred pri- 
vately in a garden belonging to a foreign mer- 
chant; a pl»n slab covered his remains. Clolella 
attended, by the Cardinal's order, to see this 
last duty performed towards the unfortunate 
stranger. 

Donna Leonora remained for several months io 
a state of stupor and apathy, the effects of her 
irretrievable misfortunes. She spent her days 
in retirement within her innermost apartments, 
muung, reading, and praying. Anselmo was left 
to the care of her attendants, and - whenever 
admitted, which was generally once a. day, to 
her room, she gazed at him, and wept bittedy. 
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The younger child, on account of its helplees- 
neas, was left with her the greatest part of the 
time. 

At last, towards the end of that -year, when 
some sort oforder and security were re-established 
at Naples, Mr. Lefort, half-brother to the late 
De Bree, came to Naples. He had long inter- 
views with Donna Leonoca, and, from what An- 
selmo coiild collect, their convetBatJons related to 
some matter concerning the children. Anselntb 
was one day told by his mother, that his uncle 
had come to take him away for a little time ; that 
he must now look up to him as to his &ther ; **at 
the same time, never forget, my boy," said Donna 
Leonora, embracing him, " that you are a Ca- 
tholic, and that I am your poor unhappy mo- 
ther." 

The boy wept Ktterly ; he did not understand 
clearly his situation, but he felt it was a painful 
one. Next day, Mr. Lefort came early in the 
looming in a post carriage to take him away. 
Anselmo knelt by his mother's bed-side, asked 
and received her blessing, and, in going out of 
her room, found his uncle waitii^ for him. They 
entered the carrit^e, and next moment they were 
driving as fast as Italian postillions can drive, on 
the road to Rt»ne. They did not stop in the 
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latter dty, except to rest ooe night ; and next 
morning set off again for ^ot and X«ghorn, 
where Mr. Lefort had relativeB. There they 
passed the winter, and, in the spnng, proceeded 
to Florence, where Mr. Lefort took a honse out 
of town, to spend the fine season in that delight- 
ful aeighbourhood. 

During all this time, Mr. Lef(»t treated An- 
selmo like a distant relation ; he provided for all 
his wants, and even took paim to forward him in 
bis studies ; but, i^ other respects, he behaved 
with great reserve and a sort of distant coldness 
towards him. His disposition seemed soured by 
disappointment, and bordering on miBanthropy. 
Endowed with talents, an acute mind, and a 
strong volitifHi, contradiction irritated him ; and, 
as he was firmly persuaded of the correctness of 
his judgment, he felt angry whieii the folly, weak- 
ness, or wickedness of others, directed things dif- 
ferently from their proper coarse. This irrita-. 
bility had found full exercise in the events, public 
and private, of the time; and the temper of 
Mr. Lefort had been put to severe trials. 
Nervous complaints were added to mental suffer- 
ings ; hence his present unsocial habits wd mo- 
rose disposition, very difierent from hia natural 
bias. 



Aneelmo'a heart had been chilled hy hie aolitai^ 
education, and the sort of mystery which was 
kept in his intercourse with his parents ; his 
rising feelings were afterwards shocked, and his 
intellects bewildered, at the scenes of woe he 
witnessed, and of which bis &t)ier was the victim ; 
and it was only after that father's death, that he 
was openly told of the degree of relationship 
between them ; he only knew he had a father 
after he had lost Urn. The settled melancholy of 
his mother, a^d now the steroneas and reserve of 
his uncle, ctsnpleted the estrangement of the boy's 
mind from all ties, and he felt, as it were, alone 
in the world. 

When, therefore, Mr. Lefort, having, towards 
the end of that summer, returned to Rome with 
turn, told Anselmo that he was going to leave 
him for a few months with his old mamma Susan, 
as the boy used to call her, Anselmo was de- 
lighted ; and it was a novelty to him to find him- 
self near a person who really loved him, and 
showed him her love by words as well as l^ acts. 
He parted from his uncle without regret, and he 
seemed even to fear the moment of hia returning 
to him, especially as Lefort had announced to him 
that he intended to take him tti his native coun- 
try, fax from Italy, and there put him to school. 
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Anselmo imagined, from what he had seen of 
Mr. Lefbrt, that all thft people in his country 
must be as auBtere and as distant as his uncle ; 
and an idea of unsocial glouny habits and harsh 
manners associated in his fiinciful mind with that 
of foreign countries, beyond the bonndaries of 
Italy. 

Don Lorenzo, after Hstening to Anselmo, who 
expressed) though in different words, the snb- 
stance of what has been jnst related, mused 
awhile, and then asked the boy if he would not 
Kke better to remain at Rome, near his old 
mamma, nursed and kindly treated, and to be 
brought up in the bosom of the only true church, 
in which he was bom, and thus save his immortal 
soul from perdition. Anselmo answered, that he- 
should like to remain at Rome very well; but' 
that with regard to religion, he had heard many 
things from his iather and his uncle that had 
created doabts in his mind ns to the tmth of the 
Catholic doctrines. 

The Rector smiled with an air of comjmssion, 
while, at the same lime, the candour of the boy 
. interested him. 

'* We must recover this stray lamb, we must 
snatch this soul from perdiUon," said he to Susan. 
'* I will undertake the charge Heaven sends m^ 
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and yon must assist me in tlus good work. Take 
care of this child : I sh^ speak to the Kuperiora 
about him, and let you know their directions; 
meanUme should hb uncle come ^ain to claim 
him, use all your endeavours to delay the moment 
of surrendering Anselmo, and inform me imme- 
diately of what is going on. Use ycnr own dis- 
cretion, but do not surrender the child without 
having first seen me." 

Susan seemed lost in conflicting sentiments. 
" But." said she, " Padre Curato, on what plea, 
on what authority, am I to refuse the bc^ to his 
relations!" 

" On my authority, and that of the Cardinal 
Vicario," said Don Lorenzo, raising his voice, 
and, at the same time, getting up from his chair. 
" Yoa are not responsible ; I answer for all." 

*' Since it is so," said Susan, bowing aasent, 
" I shall endeavour to detain the boy until yoa 
know of it; at all events, I can send him to 
your house. Your Reverence will then settle the 
afi^r with the uncle, and I shall wash my hands 
of it." 

" Well, well," said the R«ctor, rather impa- 
tiently, " mind what I tell you ; don't give up 
the boy without my consent. Meantune," eaid 
he, twning to Araelmo, and patting his cheek. 
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" yoQ mnstc«mie some eTeningB in the week to the 
panoii^e-house, and we will talk together more 
at Inanre : I shall endeavour to sapply the place 
of your lost &ther ; bat remember, yon b&ve a 
Father above," pointing to heaven, " who will 
never forsake yon, if you follow fak command- 
ments." 

And thus the Rector parted lirom the widow 
and her chaise for that night. 



